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Chapter I ' EARLY BEGINNINGS 

A superficial examination' might suggest that 
the Foreign Broadcast Information Service (FBIS) 
of 19 67 is a radically different organ.iz.at ion from 
the Foreign Broadcast Monitoring Service '(FBMS) of 
1941, or even from the Foreign Broadcast Intelli- 
gence Service that emerged from World War II;-, - 
Today’s FBIS is considerably . larger , much more 
efficient, and it handles tasks such as the analysis 
of foreign documents that were not even considered 
in the earlier years. Yet in its fundamental 
organization and responsibilities, its basic oper- 
ations and methods, the change is not great. FBIS 
took form during those six years before its adoption 
by the Central Intelligence Agency, and came to CIA 
almost mature, trained and disciplined, and ready 
to plunge immediately into the tasks outlined for it 
The basic operation of monitoring foreign broad 
casts was learned and almost perfected prior to 1947 
Monitoring is performed today very much as it was 
then, despite the vast improvements in technical 
equipment during the past 20 years. Methods of 
distributing FBIS products, and the extent of 
distribution, are very much the same today as - 



they were in 1947. FBIS. emerged then as the only 
recognized service organization trained and equipped 
to monitor and process foreign broadcasts for, the 
benefit of all government agencies needing the service". 
It had thoroughly demonstrated by 1947 that the task 
of listening to foreign broadcasts and reporting to 
other government units was an essential task that 
could not be abandoned, and that the best way to meet 
the need was to assign the responsibility to one 
central organization. Worldwide coverage of the foreign 
radio to the extent it exists today was of course only 
a dream in 1947 , but the goals already, were established, 
and important first steps toward international cooper- 
ation to make possible the most efficient organization 
for worldwide coverage had been taken. The principle 
that large central monitoring units could do the work 
more efficiently, but needed to be supplemented by small 
monitoring posts for maximum coverage, had been tested 
and adopted. These practices still are followed by FBIS 
though of course the number of primary and secondary 
stations has increased considerably. There should be 
little doubt, therefore, that the years 1941-47 were of 
basic importance in the history of FBIS. The organi- 
sation took form then, and achieved actual, though 
somewhat uncertain, permanency. Effort during the 
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intervening years has been concentrated largely on 
expansion and refinement-. 

Recognition of Need for Monitoring 

Shortwave radio developed rapidly in the decade 
leading to the outbreak of World Vlav II, and with the 
rise of competing ideologies in Europe and Asia, their 
sponsors seized upon this new and simple vehicle for 
breaching international boundaries to propagandize and 
subvert. European democracies quickly became aware of < 
this new threat to their freedom, while in the United 
States the rapid spawning of shortwave propaganda broad- 
casts was watched with apprehension. France began a 
systematic monitoring of German broadcasts in 1935. 

The French Government also tried jamming the Berlin 
radio to keep Nazi messages from reaching the French 
people. Soon it became apparent that the French Govern- 
ment needed to know what Berlin was saying, so the 
programs were jammed in France — and monitored from 
Switzerland. 

The British, like the Americans later, anticipated 
the vital need for monitoring and launched listening 
operations just ahead of the war machine. Sir Beresford 
Clark, Director of the British Broadcasting Company (BBC), 
is given credit for starting the service, while Malcolm 
Frost, head of the BBC Overseas Intelligence Department 
at the time, supplied the imagination and organizing 




ability that welded the infant activity into an effective 
organization. With the original aim of serving the News 
Department of BBC and the newly set up Ministry of Infor- 
mation (MOI) in the Foreign Office, Richard D'A. Marriott 
loaded about 60 linguists and technicians into a large 
British bus in the early summer of 1939, took them to 
Wood Norton Hall, Evesham, and quickly whipped them into 
a monitoring team that inundated the BBC offices in London 
with thousands of words of teletype copy that seemed of 
no value to anyone. Malcolm Frost took it from there and 
brought order out of chaos. By the time the war started., 
in September, the BBC was on top of German and other 
European broadcasts, and by the end of 1940 the BBC Moni- 
toring Service was a going concern with a News Bureau and 
Editorial Department — corresponding roughly to the FBIS 
Wire Service and Daily Report Branch.* 

In the United States it was the privately owned news 
media that first attempted to make use of shortwave broad- 
casts from abroad. In the summer of 1939 at least three 
New York dailies-~the TIMES, HERALD-TRIBUNE, and NEWS-- 
set up listening centers, while both National and Columbia 

* In the BULLETIN of the Associatipn; of Broadcasting Staff, 
No. 106 for August 1960, Marriott and other early official 
/ of the Service, wrote of the early days of BBC monitoring. 

A large part of the publication was given over to the Mon'i 
toring Service, marking its 21st year of operation. 
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Broadcasting Companies began to monitor the shortwave 
'radio a week before the European war started. The primary 
purpose of these efforts was to supplement the news — to 
get information on current developments in Europe faster 
than they could be supplied by correspondents. The moni- 
toring units were small, and depended largely on shortwave 
broadcasts in English, which, it eventually was realized, 
carried the very propaganda that the Nazis and fascists 
wanted Americans to hear. At the time more than 200 
broadcasting stations in the United States carried programs 
in at least 20 foreign languages for the benefit of imi- 
grant listeners. Of course it was possible for these 
broadcasters also to listen to foreign propaganda and 
relay its message to their American constituents. 

What apparently was the first U.S. effort to study 
these foreign broadcasts — to examine what they were 
saying and their intent, in saying it — was made by 
Princeton University. A project of the School of Public 
and International Affairs, the Princeton Listening Center 
was launched on 27 November 1939.* ■ 

Stanford University very soon inaugurated a similar 
project. It apparently did not do such extensive 

* Harold D. Graves, Jr., In a memorandum for a writer from 
Broadcasting Magazine on 24 February 1943, explained the 
v Princeton aims as follows: "Unlike other American posts, 

the Listening Center interested itself in long-range 
political and psychological aspects of international 
broadcasts rather than their immediate news content." 

FBIS Records, National Archives. 
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monitori'n'g as did Princeton, perhaps because its location 
made it logical for Stanford to concentrate on Asian 
rather than European broadcasts , which were not so numerous 
nor so easily intercepted. 

As the Nazi threat became more ominous, responsible 
figures both in and out of government began to worry about 
the propaganda broadcasts emanating hourly from Berlin 
and Rome and wonder if they might be poisoning the thought 
of the ordinary American citizen. Obviously, to find out, 
it was necessary first to get an accurate record of 
exactly what the broadcasts were saying. This was pos- 
sible only through a systematic and continuous listening ■ 
program, an extension of what already was being done at 
Princeton and Stanford. The State Department and the 
Department of Justice were especially concerned, and in 
these offices the feeling grew that the U.S. Government 
must not depend upon private interests to inform it of 
the content of foreign broadcasts. 

Toward the end of 1940 the Secretary of State, in 
an informal discussion with President Roosevelt, suggested 
that a government unit should be established tc monitor 
and analyze propaganda beamed to the United States. The 
President was receptive to the idea, and decided that the 
.matter should come under the jurisdiction of, the Defense 
Communications Board. Consequently, on 3 January 1941, 
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Breckenridge Long, State Department representative on 
the Boapd , introduced a resolution calling upon the 
Federal Communications Commission (FCC) to establish a 
monitoring service to listen to broadcasts from Europe. 
Board members representing the Navy Department and FCC 
took the resolution under study, expanded it to make 
clear that monitored broadcasts would not be limited to 
those from Europe, and in its next meeting, on 2.3. January 
1941, the Defense Communications Board approved the 
resolution. On 21 January the Board approved a formal 
request to the President that money be transferred from 
his emergency fund, accompanied by a justification ' of 

V 

the request. President Roosevelt acted favorably, and 
on 25 February 1941 allotted $150 ,000 from his emergency 
fund to FCC for the purpose of monitoring foreign broad- 
casts. The money was transferred from the Treasury the 
following day, so the birth date of the Foreign Broadcast 
Monitoring Service (FBMS) was 26 February 1941.* 


* The clearest and most succinct account of these develop- 
ments is contained in the testimony of FBIS Director 
Robert D. Leigh before the Special Congressional--Committee 
to investigate the FCC on 19 May 1944 , r starting on page 
3439, Volume III, of'the Committee Report, GPO 1944.' The. 
wording of the resolution, page 3451, shows that the 
President was asked for $300,000, and the Defense Com- 
munications Board expected to get its support for 1942 
also from the emergency fund. Instead, the President 
allotted $150,000, and FCC requested and obtained a 
congressional appropriation to finance the new service 
through the 1941-42 fiscal year. Thus the organization 
quickly got Congressional as well as Executive sanction 
for its operations. 



■ Membership on "the Defense Communications Board 
included representatives from the Navy, State, War, and 
■ Treasury. -Departments and from FCC. Though State, Navy, 
and War were the departments most interested in information 
to be gleaned from monitoring of foreign broadcasts, there 
seems never to have been any question that the new assign- 
ment would go to FCC. The reason for this is obvious. It 
was the only group staffed and equipped 'to undertake the 

, l 

work. In addition to its regulatory activities, which 
required that FCC maintain a staff of .radio engineers, it 
was assigned in 1940 the additional National Defense task 
of monitoring the airways for illicit operations. The 
Radio Intelligence Division (RID) of FCC “‘received for the 
1941-42 fiscal year a special defense appropriation of 
nearly two million dollars to carry on this work, and had 
set up primary monitoring posts in six states, Puerto Rico, 

\ 

Alaska, and Hawaii. In the fall of 1940, largely at the 
urging of the Department of Justice, it had started recording 
many foreign language broadcasts emanating from U.S. stations 
and had hired a staff of translators to supplement Its engi- 
neers In the special defense work assigned to it. These 

i ■ , 

operations, all financed from special 'defense appropriations, 
were called the National Defense Activities (NDA) of FCC, 

In its formal request to the President, the Defense Communi- 

/ ' 

cations Board described its plan for the monitoring of 
foreign broadcasts as "a substantial expansion" in the curren 
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monitoring activities of FCC . * 

After the $1.50,000 was transferred from the President's 
fund, the Bureau of the Budget approved an additional 
transfer of $85,000 from RID’s special appropriation, giving 
the new service $235,000 to launch operations. Late in 
1941 Congress approved a supplemental appropriation of 
$600,000, making a total available through 30 June 1942 
of $835,000. 

■ .Assembling a 'Staff 

The new organization set up by FCC was named the 
Foreign Broadcast Monitoring Service (FBMS) , qnd head- 
quarters were obtained in an old garage at 316 F Street 

V. 

Northeast. Getting started was essentially a pioneering 
operation. Looking about for a working model, FCC found 
none in existence in the United States, though the BBC 
monitoring post in England might have provided a suitable 
model had an FCC man been sent to study its setup. Like 
FCC, the BBC had been selected to handle the monitoring 
operation because it was the organization physically 
equipped to do so. 

However, nearer at hand was the Princeton Listening 



* The full statement reads: "Accordingly, the Defense . 

Communications Board recommends a substantial expansion 
in monitoring activities of the Federal Communications 
Commissioh to include continuous recordings of foreign 
press and propaganda broadcasts which can be heard within 
the United States." Page 3773, Volume III, Rep/ort of 
Special Congressional Committee to Investigate the FCC, 
GPO 1944 . 
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Post,, which had -been operating for about 16 months and 
had attracted considerable attention. Though on a 
smaller' scale than the governmental monitoring service 
envisioned by FCC and the Defense Communications Board, 
it offered a reasonable facsimile. Therefore FCC took 
a very logical first step. It hired Harold D. Graves Jr. 
the young man who had been acting as director of the 
Princeton Listening Post since its inception, to help in 
organizing FBMS. Mr. Graves' first. title was Senior 
Administrative Officer, and it was his duty to assemble 
a ‘staff and help plan the next steps of the incipient 
organization. FCC officials set about to find a directox^ 
with sufficient experience and prestige, and eventually 
chose Lloyd Free, editor of PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, 
also of Princeton. In addition to having worked with 
the Princeton Listening Post, Mr. Free also had spent 
some time in England and was familiar with monitoring 
methods of the BBC. Eventually the FBMS staff was aug- 
mented by the addition of Jerome S. Bruner, Bennett 
Ferrell Ellington, Arthur Mathieu, and Arthur Cantor, 
all of whom had worked with the Princeton Center, so 
the Princeton imprint on the new organization was quite 
noticeable during its early stages. Mr. Free also 
had spent some time at Stanford, and was familiar with 
monitoring operations there. In a letter to a Princeton 
faculty member after FBMS was well launched, Mr. Graves 


acknowledged the importance of the Princeton example.* 

Hr. Graves later was named Assistant Director, and served 
as Acting Director during several periods before joining 
the Navy in 1943. Mr. Free assumed office as Director 
on 16 June 1941. 

.. Until the middle of the summer 'of 1941, activities 
of FBMS consisted largely of assembling a staff, though 
engineers at the RID station at Laurel, Maryland, regularly 
were tuning in foreign stations and recording programs. 

As translators were hired they were set to work translating 
from these records, and in a few months a sizeable col- 
lection of transcripts had been accumulated. Editors and 
analysts also were hired and immediately put to work. 

Prior to August 1941 the amount of useful ' material obtained 
from broadcasts and put into the hands of officials needing 
it was practically negligible, but the time was not wasted, 
for new employees were getting practice and experience. 

Clerical help was easy to find at first, and a skeleton 
staff was quickly assembled. As soon as a sufficient number 


* Writing to John B. Whitton, credited with starting the 
“Princeton Listening Center, Graves said on 29 December 
1941: "The work of the Center, it goes without saying, 

has been of great assistance to the . Monitor ing Service. 
First, the Center's contribution of trained personnel 
to this organization has been of considerable value-, 
second, its reports of broadcasting have proved to be 
valuable; and third, of course, the techniques developed 
' at the Center have served us in good stead." FBIS 
Records, National Archives, 
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of editors and analysts were at work, FBMS began issuing 
spot bulletins summarizing specific Axis propaganda 
campaigns. One of the first ones, issued in July, made a 
study of German radio charges that the United States was , 
a threat to the independence of Latin American states. 

This report was of sufficient interest to merit a small 
promotion campaign, with FCC Chairman Lawrence Fly sending 
copies to selected government officials along with a letter 
outlining the progress made by the growing FBMS staff. 

Standards of capability set for FBMS editors and 
analysts were very high. In a letter to an applicant 
on 17 March 1941 Mr. Graves listed the minimum qualification, 
for a report editor as a graduate degree in foreign affairs 
with three years of cable editing or two years as a foreign 
correspondent. A prospective wire editor was expected to 
have at least four years' experience in copy reading or 
newspaper desk work. In June Graves wrote that the most 
important requirement for FBMS editors was that they be 
well informed, "in a political sense," on various countries 
or geographical areas, and that "first-hand contact with 
foreign countries through residence" was highly desirable. 

He listed the .sources from which FBMS had successfully 
obtained capable editors as organizations recently engaged 
,in shortwave listening, foundations concerned with foreign 
studies, such as the Rockefeller Foundation, and voluntary 
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applicants.* Positions assigned to editors ranged up 
to CAF-11, paying $3,800 a year. One of the first editors 
hired at this grade was Thomas A. Grandin, who had been 
CBS correspondent in Paris and was fired by CBS because he 
left Paris at the time of the German invasion without 
prior permission. Because of this mark on his record he 
was appointed conditionally, but soon was promoted and 
named Chief Editor, a position he held until he returned 
to work as a correspondent shortly before the Normandy 
invasion. Apparently editors who could meet the standards 
were not readily available, for in the autumn of 1941 
Graves and Free were writing to such publications as the 
New York TIMES and EDITOR AND PUBLISHER outlining the 
agency’s needs. On 17 October Free wrote EDITOR AND 
PUBLISHER correcting its news column statement that foreign 
experience was not required in FBMS editorial positions,** 
Standards were even higher for analysts. Both Free 
and Graves made" clear in all correspondence that FBMS was 
interested only in candidates on the Ph.D. level who had 


* Graves letter to the Civil Service Commission on 12 June 
1941 explaining qualifications desired in FBMS editors and 
the apparent" inability of the CSC to supply suitable candi 
dates from its own register. FBIS Records, National 
Archives. 

** Free explained that the requirement was "extensive ; 
foreign experience or at least a sound knowledge of 
foreign conditions gained through specialized study." 

FBIS Records, National Archives. , . 
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done outstanding work in social psychology or political 
science. . It was readily apparent that analysts were 
counted upon to produce the documents that would demon- 
strate the value of the new unit.* Prospective analysts 
were classified as high as P-6, starting at $5,600, and 
it was with a real sense of accomplishment that Graves 
announced in October 1941 that Goodwin Watson, eminent 
social psychologist of Columbia University, would accept 
a P-6 and serve as head of the Analysis Section. Several 
other university professors with high credentials were 
enlisted, but here, too, standards had to be lowered 
somewhat. Quite a few Junior Professional Assistants 


* A memorandum by Graves dated 1 May 1941 adequately out- 
lines the lofty goals he held for accomplishments of the 
analysts: "An Analysis Section will conduct scientific 

studies of content, primarily from a psychological point 
of view, with the purpose of clearly delineating the 
methods and objectives of foreign efforts to influence 
the attitudes of various national publics toward the 
United States and toward war issues generally. Such a 
scientific study is particularly necessary because such 
methods and objectives for the most part do not appear 
on the surface of the material. In general, the possible 
importance of the • careful surveillance of foreign radio 
broadcasts lies in the fact that such broadcasts provide 
a convenient medium in which to observe propaganda efforts 
which may be made in other media not so easy to follow: 
that is,- by word of mouth, or on the public platform, in 
printed literature, and in motion pictures distributed by 
Germany, for example, in Europe and in Latin America. The 
new service will therefore be able, in a great measure, 
to observe foreign efforts to prejudice the legitimate^ 
interests and policies of the United States, either here 
or elsewhere, and to keep our country informed of the 
nature and objectives of these efforts." FBIS Records, 
National Archives. 
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were hired at salaries of $2,300 and $2,600 and trainees 
were paid as low as $1,800. By 8 October 1941 the new 
service had 12 analysts and 16 editors at work. 

In hiring translators, .only those capable in at 
least two foreign languages were at first considered, 
with the additional requirement that they have some 
experience in foreign affairs or had resided in foreign 

countries. A surprisingly large number of capable 

\ 

translators were found at salaries of $2,300, but most 
applicants had to be rejected. FBMS translators had 
to work from recordings of broadcasts, often interspersed 
with static and various other distortions common in 
shortwave transmissions. A high proportion" "of "applicants 
simply could not do the work. Another handicap also 
developed quite early. Many of the most promising 
translators were not American citizens, and regulations 
forbade hiring aliens. Japanese translators were 
especially difficult to find. A report on 30 July 1941 
showed that FBMS had communicated with 38 prospective 
Japanese translators, with only 16 "showing up for the 
language test. Ten of the 16 had passed, but three had 
declined appointment, the loyalty of one had been 
questioned, three had been hired, and three more might 
/yet be considered. Of the 22 who had not been tested, 
eight had refused to take the test, 11 simply had failed 
to report, and only three remained as prospects. Yet in 


spite of the difficulties. Graves reported on 25 August 
1941 that FBMS- now had satisfactory language capability 
in Spanish, Portuguese, French', Dutch, Italian , * Swedish , 
Finnish, German, Lithuanian, Polish, Rumanian, Bulgarian, 
Croat, Russian, Japanese, Mandarin, Cantonese, and a few 
other Chinese dialects. For summaries and rough trans- 
lations, the staff had additional limited capabilities 
in Danish, Norwegian, Czech, and Hungarian. 

During October and November 1941, both Free and 
Graves devoted much of their time to answering letters 
from applicants. A majority were rejected because 
they were aliens, because they had not taken Civil Service- 
examinations, or simply because they were not adjudged 
to have the proper credentials. Of those whose appli- 
cations were received favorably, many later declined 
appointment. Yet, despite these many rejections, Graves 
reported in August 1941 that 220 persons had been hired.* 

The Civil Service Commission (CSC) seems to have" 
provided the most formidable handicaps. Lloyd Free wrote 
on 31 July 1941 that matters had taken "a bad turn;" FBMS. 
had been relatively free to hire personnel after confer- 
ences with CSC personnel, but now it seemed that CSC was 


* Graves letter to Arthur Cantor, 11 August 1941. Graves 
said that the total staff would number 380, but they had 
been "plowing through heavy seas -- Congress on one side 
and the CSC on the other." FBIS Records, National Archives 
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disallowing appointment of anyone not listed on a Civil 
Service register. Graves complained in a letter to a 
prospective employee that every day a new law or executive 
order placed more and more positions under Civil Service. 
"I do not know of a single agency, with the exception of 
the FBI , , which is not now nailed to the Civil Service 
cross.”* In a memorandum written a few days earlier, 

Free accused CSC of refusing to understand personnel 
problems of FBMS, of offering for employment persons 
from "completely inappropriate” registers, of adopting 
an obstructive attitude, and -of not giving the cooperation 
due a National Defense Agency** 

On 25 November 1941 Graves asked FCC to request that 
CSC make FBMS exempt from two regulations: That it be 

allowed to hire aliens, and that it be allowed to hire 
per diem consultants without regard to CSC registers. 

The first request was disallowed. Writing to CSC on 


* Graves letter dated 11 August 1S41, FBIS Records, 
National Archives. 

** Lloyd Free memorandum to Cha irman .. Fly of FCC, 9 August 
1941. Free said CSC had presented 300'names on its 
visual translator register, when the FBMS had speci- 
. fically called for speech translators. In seeking a 
chief for the Translation Section he had asked for 
candidates with both language and administrative ex- 
perience. CSC had presented 14 names, not one with 
language skills. In sending candidates for editorial 
positions, CSC had flatly disregarded FBMS specifi- 
cations. Only one of the 14 candidates CSC recommended 
as analysts was acceptable, as the others were trained 
in such fields as psychological aptitude testing. IBID. 
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20 January 1942,- Free said he was "glad to know" that 
CSC had established, registers suitable for selection of 
FBMS personnel, but cited the "voluminous and burdensome" 
correspondence that his office had been forced to carry 
on with universities, the American Newspaper Guild, and 
the Foreign Press Correspondents Association during 
preceding months in an effort to find suitable candidates 
for FBMS positions. 

Development of Plans and Methods 
First actual monitoring was done at the RID moni- 
toring post at Laurel, Maryland. FCC engineers stationed 
at Laurel were assigned to cruise for foreign shortwave 
programs, record them, and send the records to FBMS at 
316 F St. As work progressed, more recordings were made, 
and were transported to headquarters more frequently. By 
the end of the summer of 1941 the station wagon used to 
haul records was making several trips a day, and fresh 
records were pouring into 316 F St. night and day. Some 
were translated immediately, with transcripts in the hands 
of editors and analysts in a few hours after the broadcasts 
appeared on the air. At first the engineers were entirely 
on their own in selecting stations, but as translators, 
editors, and analysts became familiar with the different 
programs the engineers were requested to record some of 
them regularly, while others were dropped. Gradually 
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fixed schedules took shape, and monitoring achieved some 
semblance of order. The transporting of records soon was 
recognized as burdensome and inefficient. Engineers began 
to look for a site nearer Washington, and found a satis- 
factory one, including a building that required only some 
repairs, at Silver Hill , Maryland. FCC on 23 August ap- 
proved use of the new site for FBMS monitoring, and Laurel 
was abandoned except for normal RID operations. As soon 
as arrangements could be made, telephone lines were run 
between Silver Hill and 316 F St . , so translators could 
listen to the programs as they were being broadcast. By 
October this procedure was being followed. Now engineers 
tuned in the programs at Silver Hill, "piped" them by wire 
to receivers at FBMS headquarters, and the translator 
there listened to the program while it was being recorded. 
Actual monitoring, as distinguished from recording, trans- 
lating, and reporting, seems to have been a pet project of 
Lloyd Free. From October 1941 he insisted that as many 
linguists as possible listen to the piped-in broadcasts 
with their typewriters before them, and attempt to provide 
immediate monitored summaries of broadcasts. Thxs was 
Free's adaptation of the system already in use in the BBC. 

Government officials first concerned about foreign 
'broadcasts had in mind those programs beamed to the United 

* Undated "History of FBIS" found in CIA Records Center, 
Job 54-27, Box 15. 
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States and aimed at influencing the thoughts and attitudes 
of Americans. They wanted to detect the intent and tech- 
niques of foreign propagandists in order to counteract 
the propaganda. The system of monitoring envisioned by 
Harold Graves was based essentially on an analysis of 
foreign broadcasts. The aim at Princeton was to study 
foreign propaganda, and to Graves the heart of FBMS must 
be the Analysis Section. He outlined his conception 
rather clearly to an applicant on 26 Hay 1941.* Lloyd 
Free, on the other hand, familiar with BBC monitoring 
operations as well as the Princeton and Stanford listening 
posts, attached as much -- perhaps more -- importance to 
direct reporting of what the foreign radio was saying as 
to analysis, and foresaw that FBMS must devote considerable 
attention to direct and rapid monitoring and reporting. 

This was a possibility that Graves considered very remote 
when he started to enlist a staff. After October 1941, 
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when telephone lines to Silver Hill were installed, 
the more highly skilled translators became monitors, 
listening to programs as they were being recorded and 
typing ..running summaries of the news broadcasts and 
commentaries. Translators who were able to do this 
satisfactorily, who could produce accurate and readable 
summaries immediately after the broadcasts ended, were 
no longer called translators; they were monitors, and 
commanded a higher CSC rating and higher pay. 

Another early innovation of Lloyd Free was inaugu- 
ration of a wire service to report quickly the contents 
of foreign broadcasts. He first approached William Langer 
of the office of the Coordinator of Information (COD 
headed by Col. William Donovan, learned that the Washington 
and New York offices of COI would be enthusiastic about 
receiving promptly the summaries of monitored broadcasts ■- - 
in fact would be willing to pay the costs of teletyping 
t-be material from FBMS headquarters to their offices — 
and had the service installed before the end of October 
1941.* In November 1941, following conversations of Free 
with officials of the State Department, a. separate wire 


* Langer wrote Chairman Fly as follows on 3 December 1941: 
"All of this material seems to me to be not only inter- 
esting, but important for our purposes, and I know that 
I am speaking for Colonel Donovan when I say that we, in 
this, office, are eager to maintain the closest contact 
and cooperation with your agency." FBIS Records, 
National Archives, 
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service to State was inaugurated, operating eight hours 
a day. The two wires were kept separate, as COI wanted 
monitored summaries, while State desired texts of signi- 
ficant items. The State circuit later was named the "A 
Wire," with that to COI called the "B Wire." 

Free also must be credited with ' establishment of the 
Program Information Unit in September 1941 for use of 
monitors in keeping up with schedule changes. This unit 
did not start issuing a regular publication until March 
1942, but new programs located by the engineers, program 
changes and revisions reported by the engineers and con- 
sultants, were forwarded to one employee, who organized 
them and made sure they were in the hands of all responsible 
personnel who could use the information. 

In a letter written in March 1942 Graves stated that 

FBMS "did not begin full and formal operations until early 

, \ 

in August. However, special publications on an experi- 
mental basis were being distributed' several months before 
that. The first one, called "German Broadcasts to North 
America," was issued in March 1941 and was produced ir- 
regularly -until June. In July, with facilities for mimeo- 
graphing having been installed and adequately staffed, the 
"Spot Bulletins" began, each one treating a separate subject. 
On 11 August 1941 appeared a new format — "Foreign Broad- 
casts: Highlights of 11 August." This consisted largely- 

of a summarization of broadcasts. By September it had 
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undergone another change. Now four separate publications 
.were appearing: A Daily Digest of Broadcasts to North 

America; a Daily Digest of Broadcasts to Latin America; 
a Daily Analysis of Broadcasts to North and Latin America; 
and the Special Reports, published irregularly. On 18 
November 1941 appeared the first "Daily Report of Foreign 

Radio Broadcasts." It carried both texts and summaries, 

* 

and from that date remained the standard product of the 
Report Section. The Analysis Section continued to issue 
a daily analysis of foreign broadcasts, but before 6 De- 
cember 1941 it was decided to abandon daily analyses and 
use the week as a time unit. The first weekly analysis, 
the "Weekly Review," appearing the day before Pearl Harbor, 
was of particular significance because it showed that the. 
Japanese radio had dropped its tone of caution and was 
assuming a belligerent attitude. 

FCC cooperated fully with FBMS in introducing moni- 
toring products to various government offices. The 
primary method was for a publication to be mailed from 
the office of Chairman Lawrence Fly, with a. covering 
letter signed by him to the department head of the' 
recipient office. Such a letter went to President 
Roosevelt on 8 July 1941 along with a spot report showing 
the "German Attempt to Bewilder U.S. Public Opinion." 
Chairman Fly called the document "a special, preliminary 
report," and noted that FBMS was getting organized and 


soon would be providing daily reports. Similar letters 
at various times went to Secretary of War Stimson, Secre- 
tary of State Hull, and many lesser department heads.* 
Replies. were received thanking Chairman Fly for the publi- 
cations and asking that certain offices be placed on the 
mailing list. By the time the regular Daily Report was 
issued on 18 November 1941, the mailing list included 87 
offices . 

Harold Graves had wide contacts with universities 
and other non-governmental organizations as a result of 
his work at the Princeton Listening Post. Many of these 
were desirous of getting regularly FBMS publications and 
transcripts of radio broadcasts. Graves at first was 
inclined to honor such requests, but FCC ruled that dis- 
tribution should be confined largely to U.S. Government 
offices. In addition, it was soon evident that the demand, 
would soon overtax reproduction facilities of the infant 
organization. On 9 July 1941 Graves wrote the Institute 


* A typical letter was that written to Lauchlin Currie, 
Administrative Assistant to the President, on 30 August 
1941. In it Fly said: "For the last few days you have 

been receiving copie.s of the spot bulletins describing 
the highlights of foreign shortwave broadcasts issued 
by FBMS. The monitoring service is still in its organ- 
izational phases, and will not be prepared to issue its 
regular complete daily reports until a week or ten days 
from now. Needless to say, you will receive them, and 
, also weekly analyses of foreign shortwave broadcasts, as 
soon as the monitoring service begins to issue them." 

Of course these letters were prepared in FBMS to be 
mailed over Chairman Fly’s signature.' FBIS Records, 
National Archives. 
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of Pacific Relations regretfully refusing its request 
for transcripts, explaining that the newly adopted policy 
supplied only Princeton and Stanford outside the govern- 
ment. Lloyd Free, in a letter on 29 September 1941 to 
Charles Rolo, who was preparing a book on shortwave broad- 
casting and monitoring, explained that "existing policy 
requires that the work of FBMS be veiled in considerable 
secrecy," with distribution only to government offices. 

Occasionally this policy was relaxed. In a memorandum 
to Chairman Fly on 10 October ■ 1941 , Free inclosed a copy 
of an Army daily digest based on FBMS reports which was 
going to public subscribers, and recommended that FCC 
offer no objection to the practice. Yet Graves reported 
on 5 December 1941, in rejecting another request, that 
FBMS reporting was not being released "to any persons or 
organizations outside the government," and that "Lloyd, is 
quite strict about this." 

With the hiring of Lech Zychlinsky in December 1941, 
organization of the professional sections of FBMS was 
complete. Grandin headed the Report Section, Watson the 
Analysis Section, and Zychlinsky the Translation Section. 
Engineers remained under RID and were not considered a 
part of FBMS. Clerical work -- typing, mimeographing, 

C-. 

mailing -- was organized into a number of units . 


Moves T oward Expansion 

It was never anticipated that all monitoring would 
be handled in the F St. office of FBMS or that all 
recordings initially would be made at Laurel, Maryland, 
but the extent of dispersal seems to have been pretty 
much a question mark for a number of months. A news 
release by FCC on 19 March 1941 stated rather vaguely 
that "after being recorded in the field" the radio 
material would be "coordinated and studied in Washington." 
Wayne Mason, named by FCC to direct FCC National Defense 
Operations (NDO), the name given to the engineering 
division of NDA, wrote a memorandum on 7 March 1941 con- 
cerning the new broadcast recording operations and the 
NDO staff that would be required to carry ~ it ' out . He' 
listed RID stations that would take part in the program 
as Laurel; Grand Island, Nebraska; Millis, Massachusetts; 
Portland, Oregon; and San Juan, Puerto Rico. According 

to an undated account of the, early plans f ound ' in FBIS 

>s ' ' 

records,* engineering plans at first envisioned use of 
these five stations plus Kingsville, Texas. Laurel was 
to record programs from Latin America, Asiatic Russia, 
and the Far East; Portland, Asia and Latin America; 

Millis, Europe, the USSR, Africa, and Australia; San Juan, 
^Europe and Central and South America; Kingsville, Central 
America and Mexico; Grand Island, Europe, Asia, and Latin 

* f. History of FBIS, RC Job No. 54-27, Box 15, CIA 
Records Center . 
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America. Millis and Grand Island soon were dropped to 
simplify communications, the account says, and a heavier 
load was assigned to Laurel. All of these posts were 
primary monitoring stations of RID. About all this pre- 
liminary planning demonstrates is the utter lack of 
knowledge concerning the practice of shortwave broadcast 
monitoring. 

There is no evidence that Millis and Grand Island 
ever did any recording for FBMS, but the other four 
stations did from the beginning, or as soon as they 
could be staffed for it. Graves said in a letter to 
George E. Sterling, Chief of RID, on 6 May 1941 that 
"in about two weeks" NDA should start providing trans- 
lations from Japanese. He estimated ^hey would be able 
to place these translations in the hands of Hawaii 
military commanders in three or four, days after the 
broadcasts. Graves wrote the Stanford Listening Center 
on 30 April 1941 that the Pacific Coast station had "now 
gone into preliminary operations," and on or about 1 June 
would be "recording trans-Pacific transmissions," in- 
cluding those being covered by Stanford. The programs 
he referred to were to be recorded at Portland. A New 
York TIMES article on 24 April 1941 described operations 
of the new monitoring agency, saying that eventually 
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•there, would be eight listening posts.* 

It Is apparent that the early plans underwent a 
rapid change, for on 1 April 1941 Wayne Mason wrote 
that "about 50 percent" of NBA work would be concen- 
trated at Laurel ; this would require 16 engineers, 

16 radio receivers, 8 continuous recorders, and a new 
antenna system. Work proceeded on that basis, and in 
a progress report to FCC on 22 May 1941 Graves said 
that 20 of the assigned engineers were at work in four 
stations, that antenna had been installed at "-Ban Juan 
and soon would be in at the other three locations, and 
that all of the four stations had received half their 
assigned quota of recording equipment. He suggested 
that full operations might be possible by 15 July. In 
a letter on 24 July 1941 Graves explained that all except 
engineering operations were being conducted in Washington, 
but "as part of the new plan," translators, stenographers, 
and reporters would be sent to Portland and Puerto Rico 
"in order to make quick reports to Washington and avoid 
the necessity of waiting for mail shipments or recordings," 
Mention of the "new plan" suggests that originally' there 
was no thought of dispersing the non-engineering staff 

* The TIMES article explained: "The stations are units of 

the Commission's monitoring system which, for years, has 
been able to police the air and punish illegal trans- 
missions and other violations of the rules of the ether'. 
There are in all about 90 stations in -the monitoring system, 
but the larger ones will undertake the principal work of 
receiving the broadcasts from other nations." 
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outside Washington. No documents have been found out- 
lining the processes by which this change came about. 
However, in a memorandum to the staff on 26 August 1941, 
Graves reported that the appropriation bill recently 
signed by the President provided for ''decentralization" 
of FBMS , with posts to be established in Portland and 
Santurce, Puerto Rico, as soon as possible, modeled 
after the headquarters setup except for the absence of 
analysts. Employees, he said, would have a choice as 
to transfer "wherever practicable." This appropriation 
bill was of necessity prepared months before. 

Of the three stations away from Washington, need 
for the Portland post was most apparent. Recordings’ of 
Japanese broadcasts began arriving in Washington about 
the middle of April, consisting first of .three or four 
programs daily. By June the number had reached 20, and 
by August it was 25. By 13 September 1941 engineers 
were recording Japanese broadcasts 24 hours a day.** 

The FBMS office was not equipped to process all the 

* Graves r announcement was anticipated by a WASHINGTON 
POST article on 22 August 1941 which told of funds for 
decentralization and: said that FBMS would send 49 
employees to Portland and 46 to Puerto Rico, and would 
hire 105 new employees. A longer item in the DAILY NEWS 
the same day added that plans also called for a similar 
station at Kingsville, Texas. 

*-* "Report of FBMS Coverage of Tokyo up to Pearl Harbor," 
f. History of FBIS, RC Job No. 54-27 , Box 15, C:IA 
Records Center . 
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records from any station, and by August was merely 
attempting to sample them. Especially was it impossible 
for the tiny Japanese Translation Section to process all 
Japanese language records. At the time, Tokyo was broad- 
casting to 13 areas in 16 languages, a total of 41 hours 
a day. The demand for Japanese transcripts was growing 
rapidly, especially within the military. On 17 September 
1941 Graves announced that 20 persons were being trans- 
ferred to Portland to set up a new monitoring station. 
Included in the 20 were the three Japanese and one Chinese 
linguists currently on the Washington staff. Most of the 
group left by train for Portland on 27 September 1941, and 
were ready for operations about 1 October. They were 
stationed in a farmhouse 10 miles from Portland and two 
miles from the RID primary. William Carter was named 
Chief of the new post. 

It was soon discovered that monitoring Japanese 
broadcasts from Portland was not easy. Carter wrote 
Grandin on 6 October 1941 that reception was "rotten" on 
the material beamed to China, that the engineers "have 
to fight" .to get Tokyo broadcasts 24 hours a day. • On 
11 October he wrote that Tokyo seemed to have got its 
broadcast to Hawaii beamed "more accurately," and as a 
result it was impossible to pick it up, though they 
suspected that most of it was a repeat of other broadcasts. 
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Communications problem's also now appeared for the 
first time. The station at first sent its material in 
a night letter via Western Union -- one long telegram 
summarizing the day's broadcasts. Grandin complained 
in a letter to Carter on 9 October 1941 that the telegram 
was not arriving before 0930, and Western Union had been 
asked to investigate. Writing on 14 October 1941, Carter 
explained that his editors were trying to do an over-all 
job for both the Analysis and Reports Sections in Wash- 
ington, and thus could not get the telegram to the Western 
Union office before 0200 Portland time. He added that 
the cost was running about $10 a night, or between $3,000 
and $4,000 a. year. In another. letter on 23 October Carter 
said the engineers were trying to bring in Russian stations, 
but found reception very uneven. The Japanese staff, he 
said, had "no sense of urgency" because of the "stereo- 
typed quality" of the Japanese language broadcasts, which 
were largely repeats of the English, and because of the 
poor reception. He suggested that many of their troubles 
might be dissolved if engineers in Alaska were able to 
copy internal Japanese broadcasts and send the recordings 
to Portland for processing — overlooking the fact that 
this would represent only a slight improvement over sending 
■them to Washington for processing. 

It was apparent that FEMS officials in Washington 
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considered the daily telegram from Portland unsatis- • 
factory -- at best a stop-gap arrangement. Graves in 
a letter to Carter on 24 October 1941 agreed that Western 
Union was preferable at present, but that "when the 
monitoring operation commences" copy would need to arrive 
in Washington sooner, and that the office was ready to 
hire a trained teletypist as soon as Portland was ready 
for it. (He also revealed that the original plan was 
for Portland to run its copy off on master sheets, ditto 
what was needed, and send the sheets to Washington for 
further processing. Apparently this plan already had 
been abandoned.) Writing on 30 November, Carter continued 
to complain of poor reception, but praised the two Chinese 
monitors and spoke of "seriously considering" a "monitoring 
operation in Chinese." Obviously, prior to Pearl Harbor 
the Portland staff had given little thought to the rapid 
processing of significant texts from Japanese broadcasts 
for immediate publication and distribution in Washington. 

Setting up an FBMS office in London represented a 
radical departure from the original aims of the organi- 
zation. First plans envisioned only the monitoring and 
analysis of broadcasts beamed to North and South America 
and the Caribbean — shortwave broadcasts targeted on 
the Western Hemisphere. Establishment of a staff in 
London to make use of the product of BBC monitoring 
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broadened, this assignment considerably, as much of the 
BBC effort was devoted to coverage of long and medium 
wave broadcasts beamed to Europe. The Special Congres- 
sional Committee Investigating FCC later attempted to 
demonstrate that ' establishment of a bureau in London was 
illegal and unauthorized, but examination of the first 
appropriation act granting funds to FBHS, approved by 
Congress in the summer of 1941, showed the fallacy of 
this argument.* 

Being acquainted with BBC operations, Lloyd Free- 
established contacts with BBC officials very soon after 
he assumed office with the idea of attaching a staff to 
BBC. A wire to Broadcasting House, London, on 19 August 
1941 stated that FBMS was anxiously awaiting a reply to 
his proposal. On 26 August 1941 Free informed Gerald 
Cook, a representative of BBC in New York, that BBC had 
agreed to give an FBMS staff access to its monitored 
materials, and in return FBMS would supply BBC with 
materials broadcast from the Far East and Latin America.** 
Free wrote to Lindsay Wellington, newly appointed BBC 


* Page 3777 ana following pages, Volume III, Report of the 
Special Committee to' investigate the FCC. GPO 1944. 

** The actual papers documenting this agreement, referred to 
in the Free letter, have not showed up in the FBIS Records, 
but this outlined exchange of services has always been 
considered as the basis' for U.S. - British cooperation. 
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representative in North America with headquarters in 
New York, on 10 September 1941 expressing pleasure that 
FBMS would be allowed to send a representative to London. 
The man had been selected, Free said, and after a brief 
period of preliminary training FBMS would be "ready to 
begin the cooperative arrangements discussed with you 
some time ago — at any time you give the signal." 

Tom Grandin had been considered to head the London 
office, but when it was decided, that he should remain 
in Washington as Chief Editor, a 29~year-old Columbia 
graduate named Peter J. -Rhodes, who had served five 
years as a foreign correspondent for the United Press, 
was selected. Writing Rhodes on 2 October 1941, Free 
said he hoped to have his appointment through by 16 
October, and upon his arrival in Washington they would 
discuss conditions under which he would work in England. 

A letter from Chairman Fly to Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull on 19. October 1941 outlined plans for sending men 
to London, and the project was given formal State Depart- 
ment approval in a reply by Breckinridge Long dated 24 
November. By that time both Rhodes and Free were on their 
way to London, having left by clipper on 21 November 1941. 
Two other editors, Bennett (Duke) Ellington and Vincent 0. 
Anderson, left for London a few days later. Free's letters 
during this period of preparation indicated that material 
obtained from BBC would be telephoned to Washington. 
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Meantime, steps were continued for opening other 
field stations. Fly wrote FCC representatives in Puerto 
Rico on 24 September 1941 that Carroll Hauser from RID 
would arrive in San Juan on 12 October to make plans for - 
opening a monitoring post there. Free, in a letter to 
Puerto Rico Commissioner Pagan, noted on 11 October 1941 
that establishment of a bureau in Puerto Rico had proved 
to be "extraordinarily complicated," and it would be at 
least six weeks before even a start could be made. How- 
ever, Graves notified George Sterling on 24 November that 
Edward B. Rand, who would be in charge of NDA work in 
Puerto Rico, would dock at San Juan on 1 December and 
would proceed to work with the engineers in setting up a 
monitoring post at Santurse, a suburb of San Juan. 

Hauser had selected the. site on his earlier trip, and 
antenna already had been installed.' . 

Technical changes were made in the primary RID 
station at Kingsville, Texas, early in 1941, and on 1 July 
the station started recording Latin American broadcasts 
and airmailing them to Washington. The Kingsville antenna 
built for monitoring Latin American broadcasts was con- 
sidered exceptionally well constructed. In the early 
autumn George Chesnutt, a translator in the Washington 
office who formerly lived in Texas, was sent to Kingsville 
to sample broadcasts, advise on cruising, and take the 
first steps toward organizing a field station. With the 
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aid of one additional translator, he was at work when 
the Pearl Harbor attack came and was sending a considerable 
amount of broadcast copy to Washington. Arrangements 
already had been made for installation of a teletype 
line between the two stations. 


Chapter 2- • IMPACT- OF- PEARL- HARBOR ATTACK 


The FBMS station in Washington, with its Broadcast 
Recording Unit (BRU) at Silver Hill, was an operating 
organization on 7 December 1941. The Portland post also 
was operating, though it was not yet in any sense pre- 
pared to cope with the demands soon to be made upon it. 
Personnel had been sent to the other three field stations, 
but it could not be said that they were operating. 

Nothing had been filed from Puerto Rico. At Kingsville, 
George Chesnutt still was sampling Latin American broad- 
casts and mailing some of the more interesting transcripts 
to Washington. - London was in a position to render im- 
mediate service, as the staff there had the entire output 
of the BBC monitoring operation from which to draw. How- 
ever, the three editors in London, and Lloyd Free, still 
were attempting to complete arrangements with BBC and had 
done nothing toward establishing adequate communications 
with Washington. It must be said that when the Japanese 

attack on Pearl Harbor suddenly plunged the United States 

\ 

into war, -FBMS was in position, but only partially 
prepared. 

■ • Increased • Demand ' for ' Services 
With Lloyd Free still in London, Harold Graves and 
Tom Grandin took over at 316 F St. on 7 December 1941 and 
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tried -to make the best use of the . overwhelmed staff.* 

The Wire Service was most immediately affected. State 
Department in the evening of 7 December requested that 
the wire continue filing throughout the night, and when 
this was successfully accomplished, asked that the service 
continue on a 24~hour basis. On Pearl Harbor Sunday, 

State was the only A Wire client, receiving copy 8 hours 
each day, but by the next Sunday six users were getting 
. 24-hour service. By 6 January 1942 the service was going 
to 10 offices and several others were awaiting instal- 
lation. Grandin wrote Rand on 28 February 1942 that "the 
A Wire was then serving 18 defense offices, and carrying 
an average of 25,000 words a day.** He added that the 
increased demand for the Daily Report paralleled that 
for the Wire Service, and that no one in the office had 
had time to consider the problem of assigning programs 


* ON THE BEAM, the FBMS monthly house organ, in. its issue 
for 24 December 1941, described the hectic scene: 
’’Translators became monitors. Daily Report editors 
became wire editors -- and some of them did double duty. 
Typists became transcribers, and august officials of the 
service from the director’s office down, took a hand at 
.punching the teletype.” FBIS Records, National Archives. 

** A request to CSC on 13 January 1942 asked that FBMS be 
furnished an available list of qualified candidates .for 
a new class, of editors to be called "Government Agency 
Correspondents." They were wanted for filing intelligence 
to government offices by wire, and must be "outstanding 
journalists or broadcasters" with "wide experience abroad 
and thoroughly familiar with international affairs." 

FBIS Records, National Archives. 
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to Kingsville and Puerto Rico. 

Goodwin Watson informed the Portland office on 
23 March 1942 that Chinese and Russian copy being filed 
to Washington was nowhere near sufficient to give the 
analysts a firm basis for meeting the demands of their - 
subscribers. One of the Portland editors, Bradford 
Coolidge, spent several days in Washington in March in 
an effort to obtain a clearer idea of what was needed. 

In a letter to Portland he asked that monitors make 
freer use of their own observations, for example, the 
amount of applause, or the absence of it, during a public 

address. He/ added that the Office of Strategic Services 

/ 

(OSS) andv'the Office of V) af Information (OWI) both 

( 

reported that they were depending on the FBMS for most 
of their current intelligence. 

In the weeks following the start of the war, most 
agencies commenting upon FBMS services wanted more infor- 
mation, but there also was praise. R. C. Tryon of COI 
wrote Free on 23 December 1941 that his staff regularly 
combed the Daily Report for information of value, and 
were all "greatly impressed by the increasingly wide 
scope of the coverage." Letters of commendation for 
FBMS efforts came from such officials as Nelson A. , 
Rockefeller, Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs (CIAA) 
Milo Perkins of the Board of Economic Warfare (BEW) ; Col. 


W. W. Pettigrew of the War Department Military Intelli- 
gence Service; and J. 0. Rennie of the British Information 
Service, Praise for FBMS .information came from as far 
away as the Ambassador’s office in Peru. 

Of course all field stations tried in the days 
immediately following Pearl Harbor to supply the home 
office with all inf ormation^possible , and the small staff 
in Washington was so hard pre-ssed that Free wired Rhodes 
on 17 January 1942 to hold 'the file down to 2,000 words 
a day, as Washington simply was not staffed to handle any 
more. The strain of the first month of the war was 
beginning to tell on the overworked staff. Of course there 
also were some thrills along with the hard work. When 
Italy declared war on 9 December 1941, FBMS monitors and 
editors had the news on the A Wire ahead of the news 
agencies, and FBMS had registered its first important 
"scoop . " 

By the summer of 1942, letters of praise were common, 
but there also was developing a persistent demand for 
increased services. Elmer Davis, who had been named head 
of the new Office of War Information (OWI), replacing 
much of COI, wrote on 15 August 1942 that "without the 
service supplied by FBMS, OWI could not function," but 
.added: "We feel that for our purposes a considerable 

increase of coverage would be very desirable." ’ \ .• 
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Charles B. Fahs of OSS said in a letter dated 
13 August that his organization had found the services 
"indispensable in our work," but continued: "It would 
be of real assistance in our work, if the^ser^ipe could 
be expanded." Ambassador John Winant in London praised 
FBMS activities there, but on 24 July 1942 asked that 
lateral services to the various American offices in 
London be provided. The London staff px’oceeded to 
meet this request as rapidly as. possible, and by October 
1942 Peter Rhodes was able to report that teletypes in 
the offices of OSS, Army and Navy attaches, Army and 
Navy Public Relations, and Army Intelligence were 
carrying to those offices simultaneously the infor- 
mation being filed to Washington. On 13 November 1942 
Rhodes wrote that the British Political Warfare office, 
BBC, and the Ministry of Information (MOD, had now 
decided they wanted a daily wire from the United States 
summarizing Japanese and other Pacific Coast monitoring, 
as the material they had been getting from the Daily 
Report was too late in reaching them. 

Changing Requirement's 

Harold Graves, in a statement for the Government 
Manual appearing in December 1941 but obviously prepared 
before Pearl Harbor, listed three main purposes of FBMS 
In performing its functions of recording, translating, 
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reporting, and analyzing foreign broadcasts: 1. v To ‘ 

keep abreast of propaganda pressures, both on this \ . 
country and others in which the government has an 
interest; 2. In cooperation with- other agencies to - 
interpret present conditions in, and future policy of, 
countries whose broadcasts are analyzed; 3. To make 
available to the government news and information not 
available In media other than radio broadcasts. He 
stressed propaganda from foreign sources and inter- 
pretation of developments , listing the providing of 
broadcast information as a minor, somewhat incidental, 
by-product. In a message to the Silver Hill staff on 
20 January 1942, Lloyd Free listed the three main 
purposes of FBMS as follows: 1. To supply the govern- 

ment with an up-to-the-minute complete news service on 
developments outside the country; 2. To furnish appro- 
priate defense agencies with intelligence gleaned from 
broadcasts; 3. To give a picture of the general propa- 
ganda strategies employed by foreign governments, so that 
counter-measures, if necessary, can be taken immediately. 
This explanation was a virtual reversal of the purposes 
listed by Graves a month or two earlier, and this reversal, 
in general, portrayed the changing requirements levied 
upon foreign broadcast monitoring. Free also noted that 
Silver Hill engineers were supplying information to 250 
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persons handling 400,000 words daily, with the Daily .... 
Report and the analytical Weekly Survey going to 460 
officials regularly. 

Emphasis now was upon speed, thoroughness, and . 

volume. FBMS was expected to provide more information, 
to provide all the information available in certain 
categories, and to provide it faster. This change in 
emphasis affected all phases of FBMS work. Officials 
were under pressure to staff the Puerto Rico and Kings- 
ville offices as rapidly as possible and establish 
regular schedules of coverage for them. The plan to 
send BBC-monitored dispatches through 5-minute telephone 
conversations at intervals during the day was discarded 
before it actually had been tried. Arrangements were 
made to use a Western Union cable, and Press Wireless 
was contacted in an effort to find a .service that could 
handle a larger volume at lower cost. In an effort to 
get as much material from BBC monitoring as possible 
within the limitations of staff and communications, 

London editors were asked to prepare a roundup of 500 to 
750 words' a day, filed by cable. 

The newly organized OWI increased its demands on 
FBMS. The OWI office in San Francisco wanted an expanded 
...file from Portland, and the requirements it levied led 
the Portland staff to feel that to meet them it would be 
working for OWI alone. Grandin in a letter to Portland 
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on 6 January 1942 reminded the staff that the A Wire 
needed news and intelligence, that propaganda was 
secondary, but that the OWI need for propaganda also 
must be met insofar as possible. Portland would simply 
have to make the fullest effort possible 'to meet both 
needs. Watson informed Free on 4 April 1942 that his 
conversations with OWI officials led to the conclusion 

that the BBC simply was not covering the required 

. 1 / 

programs, and the only solution was FBMS monitoring in 
England to cover about 20 hours of broadcasts daily 
that apparently were of no interest to the British. 

In April 1942 arrangements were made for an ex- 
clusive teletype line between Portland and Washington 
to be used 24 hours a day. Teletype service between 
the Portland office and the BRU station two miles away 
was installed to carry Domei code interceptions, which 
previously had been transported by car. In the summer 
of 1942 Portland was Instructed to start handling the 
Russian and Chinese communiques; Japanese communiques 
were transmitted from the time of Pearl Harbor. Graves 
noted in a letter on 11 June 1942 that there had been 
practically no news from Japan since the outbreak of 
the war except by radio, which was an adequate testi- 
monial to the importance of the work being done at 
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the Portland station.* 

Specialists in the Analysis Section found them- 
selves inundated by an avalanche of special requests. 

As explained in the "Manual of Information" issued in 
April 1942 , the analysts were trained in research and 
had ready access to all broadcast transcripts. Very 
few of their clients, with other tasks to perform, had 
time to familiarize themselves with the numerous details 
carried in the broadcasts. They presented the FBMS 
analysts with questions, and were supplied with the 
answers, based on detailed study. Many of these 
requests we re made by telephone and could be answered 
eventually in the same way. Others called for special 
reports, some quite lengthy. R. C. Tryon of COI wrote 
Free on 23 December 1941 praising the response of. FBMS 
analysts to requests for radio references to Turkey, 
for trends in Japanese-language broadcasts, and for 
certain false claims made by the Axis radio. Far East 
analysts in May 1942 were able to correct a false im- 
pression prevalent in the United States to the effect 


* In the letter Graves also noted that an official of 
' BEW had told him that 95 percent of the economic 
information from Japan was coming through FBMS, and - 
that many other agencies were equally as dependent 
on FBMS for current information. Because domestic 
Japanese programs were being heard -- a fact that 
should be kept secret -- FBMS was giving the govern- 
ment an insight into Japan’s morale and national 
feeling. FBIS Records, National Archives. 
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that Japanese agents in Hawaii- were in constant touch 
with Japan through radio contacts. A serious volcanic 
eruption of Mauna Loa on the Island of Hawaii following 
Pearl Harbor was kept out of U. S. news columns through 
the military censorship clamped on the area. FBMS 
analysts were able to report that the Japanese radio 
had made no mention of the eruption, though Tokyo had 
reported with elation a minor eruption in the Philip- 
pines — presented as evidence of divine displeasure 
at the. acts of the Americans. 

Perhaps the greatest change in the Analysis Section 
brought about by the war was the closer relationship 
with analysts of OWI . This organization, because of 
broadcasts to enemy nations, found it necessary to pay 
careful attention to broadcasts from those nations, 
especially propaganda, and depended greatly upon inter- 
pretations and studies of FBMS analysts. Largely because 
of the needs of OWI, Goodwin Watson and a German specialist 
Nathan Leites, were sent to London in September 1942 to 
establish an analysis operation to work closely with OWI 
in London' and supply Washington with reports based on 
transcripts never filed to Washington. Watson remained 
in London only a short time, but a two-man analysis staff 
remained throughout the war, in close cooperation with the 
OWI broadcasting staff. Chairman Fly pointed out in the ' 
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fall of 1942 that FBMS analysts produced material used 
"in. war, in diplomacy, and in counter propaganda."* 

Increased demands on FBMS and changed requirements 
also brought budget problems. In 1941 the Bureau of 
the Budget had appi'oved an appropriation of $674,414, 
but Congress cut this to an even $600,000. After 
Pearl Harbor a supplemental request for $209,000 was 
granted. The chief point made in justification of the 
request was that monitoring and processing had to be 
speeded up. This demanded larger expenditures for 
staff and communications. Immediately after the 
granting of this supplement , . plans had to be made 
for the 1942-43 budget. Graves, in a report to FCC 
on 18 May 1942 declared that FBMS would need about 
twice as much money for 1942-43 as it had the previous 
year, but it was obvious that the Bureau of the Budget 


* Fly address before the Detroit Athletic Club on 25 
November 1942. He said: "We listen to the same 

people talking to their own nationals abroad, to 
neutral countries or to the world at large. This 
affords a rich field for the work of our analysts. 
All of them, social psychologists, are familiar 
with a particular country, its language, its native 
customs, its traditions, its economy, and the 
psychological pattern of its people. Fever charts 
of Axis propaganda lines are plotted. Trends of 
enemy diplomacy or military operations are often 
foreshadowed in clear outline." FBIS Records, 
National Archives . 
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had in mind deep cuts in his estimates.* FCC approved 
a request for $1,400,000, but this was cut to $838,000, 
making necessary another supplemental request in the 
fall of 1942 for $404,000 and a s'econd one in 1943 of 
$415,000, making a total of $1,658,000. 

' Growth' and Revision 


Among the changes provided for in the 1942-43 
budget was formalization of the already existing News 
Service Section, which by the start of the new fiscal 
year was operating three wire services. The new one 
was the C Wire, serving' CIAA, which numbered among its 
duties broadcasting to Latin America. The A Wire at 
the time was going to 20 offices. A new problem that 
began to plague FBMS in 1942 was interference from OWI 
and CIAA transmitters. If the broadcast frequency of 
one of these stations got too close to an important 
foreign program, monitors would have difficulty in 


* In his report. Graves made the following, points: 

1. FBMS was now a source of news and intelligence 
of first-rate importance because of the closing of 
much of the world; 2. FBMS originally desired only 
information on propaganda, for which a sampling was 
sufficient, but as a source of information it must 
expand; 3. The war had greatly increased in scope 
since the original budgetary requirements were formu- 
lated; 4. New agencies and old ones expanded by the 
war had greatly increased the demand for monitoring. 
He added that FBMS was covering one-fourth of foreign 
broadcasts, and for a sat is f a ct ory . j ob two-thirds 
would need to be covered. 
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hearing the latter. Roger C. Legge, who handled the 
Program Information Unit, kept up with these frequen- 
cies, and if he notified the U.S. broadcasters, he 
usually could get the beam changed slightly to eliminate 
interference. Legge started publication of "Program 
Schedules of Foreign Broadcasters" in March 1942. A 
revised edition came out in September. Several con- 
sultants in various localities were checked regularly 
for changes in broadcast schedules and for new programs. 
They regularly sent their findings to Legge for inclusion 
in his publication. 

By January. .19.4 2 FBMS. had outgrown -its quarters-. 

In April a move was made to 1424 K St., N.W. , where 
four floors were assigned to FBMS. Lloyd. Free tendered 
his resignation in April to accept a -commission in the 
Army. During most of the war years he was military 
attache in the U.S. Embassy in Switzerland. Possible 
successors included James G. McDonald, recommended by 
Free, and Ralph Casey, 'director of the Journalism 
Department of the University of Minnesota. The man 
eventually chosen was Dr. Robert D. Leigh, for 14 years 
President of Bennington College and its organizing 
president, who also held several important government , 
./positions. He was paid $1,000 more than the $8,000 
Free received, and to legalize this salary, provision 
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had to be made in the appropriation bill. This item 
successfully negotiated, Leigh took over on 15 July 1942. 
During the intervening months Graves was Acting Director. 

One of Leigh's first recommendations was that the 
name of FBMS be changed to the Broadcast Intelligence 
Service. His reasoning was that this name was less 
unwieldy and more accurately reflected the duties of the 
organization. FCC insisted upon keeping the word "foreign" 

in the name, so on 26 July 1942 FBMS became the Foreign 

{ 

Broadcast Intelligence Service (FBIS). Later, in investi- 
gation of FCC, counsel for the Cox Committee charged that 
Leigh changed the name of the service to "dignify its 
activities," make it sound more like a war agency, and 
influence Congress to grant appropriations.* 

On 30 May 1942 FBMS had 430 employees, compared with 
215 on 30 November 1941. This rapid 'staff increase 
naturally called for some reorganization. In January 1942 
Ellis G. Porter, former editor of newspapers in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, joined the staff to direct publication 
of the Daily Report. Grandin remained as Chief Editor, 
but his department became known as the News and Intelli- 
gence Division, with a Report Section and a Wire Service . 
Section. Monitoring, which also had been under Grandin 's 

* Hearings of the Special Committee to Investigate the FCC, 
Volume I, pages 123-124. GPO, 1944. 
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supervision, was combined with translation to form 
the Monitoring and Translation Division, with a Moni- 
toring Section and a Translation Section. A Monitoring 
Executive was appointed to direct, the monitors. He 
was administratively responsible to the Monitoring and 
Translation Division, but received operational direction 
from the. News and Intelligence Division. The Analysis 
Section became the Analysis Division. 

The rapid increase in demand for FBMS publications 
placed a heavy burden on the clerical staff, and an 
effort was made to limit distribution. It was pointed 
out on several occasions that FBMS was different from 
a commercial organization, interested in expanding its 
circulation for the purpose of profit. FBMS wanted to 
make sure that its publications were sent only to those 
who actually needed and used them. Consequently a 
questionnaire was sent to all subscribers in July 1942 
asking them to appraise the value of FBMS Daily Reports. 
Each subscriber was asked to place himself in one of 
the following four classes: 1. Those who read for 

interest only, making no direct use of the material ; 

2.. those who read for application but seldom found 
anything useful; 3. those who found that abandonment 
of the books would diminish their own effectiveness; 

4. those who considered the books a major source of 
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information and would be seriously handicapped by their 
loss. This questionnaire proved effective. Those who 
failed to reply or who placed themselves in Classes 1 or 
2 were dropped, making it possible to cut circulation 
about 50 percent. Some of those dropped asked later to 
be restored to the circulation list, while new requests 
for books continued to come in. In about six months the 
circulation was up to what it had been before cuts were 
made. Use of this system has continued, serving at 
intervals to eliminate dead wood from subscription lists. 

Official announcements by enemy governments, espe- 
cially leader speeches, were obtainable only from radio 
broadcasts, and were in great demand. When such a speech 
or statement was broadcast, everyone wanted a full text 
immediately. Some officials also wanted it in the original 
language. OWI was responsible for public relations, but 
through an agreement between FBIS and OWI it became common 
practice for FBIS to process these documents as rapidly 
as possible and distribute them as special releases to 
government officials and the news media rather than in- 
corporate them' in the Daily Report. Dr. Leigh reported 
in October 1942 that techniques for handling leader speeches 
had been so perfected that a two-hour Hitler speech , 
.delivered during the night could be on the A Wire in full 
text in four to six hours, and special release copies 
could be on the desks of subscribers when their offices 
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opening in the morning. The processing of speeches that 
had to be monitored in England did not progress so rapidly, 
as BBC was slow to adapt its practices ; eventually, under • 
FBIS encouragement, the time span was cut. During the war 
this speedy processing and distribution of leader speeches, 
from both enemy and allied countries, frequently served to 
correct faulty impressions resulting from earlier but 
fragmentary news reports . 

As soon as FBIS administrators could find time and 
line up personnel, an effort was made to staff adequately 
Puerto Rico and Kingsville. Both stations had to depend 
largely upon local hiring for translators and clerical 
staff, and Puerto Rico even recruited its own editorial 
staff. One editor hired in Puerto Rico in February 1942, 
Gordon Goodnow, was later head of the Report Division and 
still is with the organization in 1967. In March 1942 
Puerto Rico got its telefax transmission equipment in 
operation, so by the spring of 1942 all four field stations 
had 24-hour direct communications with Washington. Origi- 
nally, field station chiefs corresponded directly with any 
Washington executive. They were instructed in December 
1941 to confine correspondence with Grandin to editorial 
matters, to write Free in regard to policy decisions, and 
to send correspondence regarding administration and 
personnel jointly to Free and Thompson Moore, Senior 
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Administrative Officer. The confusion resulting from 
this arrangement led to new instructions from Free' in 
January 1942 that all field correspondence should be 
funnelled through Grandin. Graves reported on 24 March 
1942 that FBMS was then listening daily to 600,000 words 
in Washington, 300,000 in the three domestic field offices, 
and London editors had access to three-fourths of the 
approximately one million words monitored by BBC. 

' Puerto Rico was expected to monitor broadcasts from 
Africa and the Mediterranean area, while Kingsville was 
to cover only Latin America. By the summer of 1942, how- 
ever, it was apparent that reception at Puerto Rico was 
disappointing, and more attention was given to expansion 
of Kingsville. In the fall of 1942 Elliot Tarbell was 
sent to Kingsville as chief, with Chesnutt remaining as 
an editor. At that time the entire staff did not number 
more than a dozen. Portland coverage was particularly 
vital with the start of the. war, so immediate steps were 

o 

taken to strengthen its staff. Spencer Williams, a foreign 
correspondent for years in the... Soviet Union, was hired as 
Portland chief, and Carter was transferred to the Analysis 
Section. This move obviously was a shock to Carter, and 
was interpreted by the Portland staff as a reflection on 
their work. Graves assured the staff that Carter had been 
sent to Portland temporarily, and that with the new situation 
it was considered that his talents could be used to better 
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advantage in Washington.* Shortly after his return to 
Washington Carter transferred to OWI. 

The most important development — important both 
from the standpoint of foreign broadcast coverage and 
increased FBIS prestige--came in the summer of 1942. 

OWI was not satisfied with FBIS coverage, especially on 
the West Coast, and indicated that it might start moni- 
toring on its own. FBIS was anxious that other government 
agencies stay out of monitoring, that it be recognized as 
the sole unit with that responsibility. In a report to 
an examiner of the Bureau of the Budget on 20 May 1942, 
Graves noted that four other offices were reported to 
have engaged in monitoring, but only that done by OWI 
in New York and San Francisco could be considered dupli- 
cation of FBMS work.** Actually FBIS was not worried 


* The Portland staff wired Washington protesting Carter's 
transfer. In his reply on 17 December Graves attempted 
to mollify the personnel. He stressed the importance 
of Portland’s work, noting that a speech by the 
Japanese Navy Minister texted in Portland was the first 
news concerning the speech to reach the desk of Secre- 
tary Knox. Williams already was in Portland, so in a 
separate letter to him Graves explained the reason for 
sending the message to the staff rather than to him. 
FBIS Records, National Archives. 

** Graves said some Embassies had monitored abroad and 
reported on the information they obtained; the Navy 
had done some small-scale listening to Japanese broad- 
casts in Hawaii; and the FBI was reported to have done 
some monitoring for its own purposes, but had not 
reported its results. These he did not consider to 
be duplicating FBMS efforts. IBID. 
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about the monitoring in New York, but it was concerned 
over OWI efforts in San Francisco. At Woodside, near 
San Francisco, CBS had established a small listening 
post on property leased by a radio enthusiast named 
Mason Shaw, who was placed in charge of engineering for 
the activity. OWI in San Francisco had made an agree- 
ment with CBS to supply part of the monitoring staff and 
share in the output of the station. Copy received from 
Woodside was used to supplement FBIS copy from Portland. 

The Bureau of the Budget agreed with Graves’ thesis that 
OWI was duplicating FBIS efforts, and refused to approve 
funds for OWI to continue monitoring. CBS had already 
decided to abandon the post on 1 August 1942, so OWI 
formally requested that FBIS take it over. With a 
promise from the Bureau of the Budget that it would support 
an FBIS request for supplementary funds to operate the 
station, FCC approved transfer to FBIS. Mason Shaw 
remained at the station for several months, on the FCC 
payroll but under supervision of an engineer sent down 
from Portland. Spencer Williams was named chief of the 
new station as well as Portland, and some staff members 
soon were transferred from Portland to San Francisco to 
direct the new operation. FBIS also transferred to its 
payroll the six monitors working for CBS and OWI. One 
of them, Herman Litwin, became a key staff member:- in FBIS 
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and was still with the agency in 1967. Another, John 
Chi-chong Holt, worked later at Hawaii and Guam and was 
a top FBIS Chinese, monitor until 1950. Holt also was 
one of the first aliens allowed to remain on the FBIS 
payroll.. 

The San Francisco monitoring station was an important 
link in the FBIS chain of monitoring posts for more than 
three years, but the circumstances of its transfer were 
more important because it established FBIS as the only 
government organization authorized to monitor foreign 
broadcasts within the limits of the United States. OWI 
made no further effort to invade this field. 

Changes in the Analysis Division as a result of the 
war were varied. The sudden increase in volume of copy, 
and the desire of analysts to give defense agencies every 
bit of assistance possible, led to such a rapid increase 
in the size of the Weekly Survey that by summer of 1942 
It had become unwieldy. Changes had to be made. By 
August the Weekly Survey had been divided into four books, 
each one covering a separate European area. A more brief 
and general publication was called the Weekly Review. 

Daily analyses for Latin America were issued to meet a 
request from CIAA, and the Radio Report on the Far East 
became a bi-weekly. In March 1942 the table of organi- 
zation of the Analysis Division called for 37 analysts, ' 
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assistants, and trainees, but with only 17 of the 
positions filled. In approving a supplemental appro- 
priation in the fall of 1942, the Bureau of the Budget 
disallowed fund's for expansion of the Analysis Division^ 
so the planned table of organization was never reached. 
Goodwin Watson wrote in a memorandum to Graves on 27 
April 1942 that he believed lack of acquaintance with 
those using the service was the greatest weakness of 
the Division, and he launched a series of interviews 
with subscribers to the Surveys. One result of these 
meetings was Watson's trip to London in the fall of 1942 
to organize an analysis function there.. In a memorandum 
written from London, Watson called the BBC monitoring 
system inadequate, as British and U.S. interests were 
often at variance. He recommended - steps to place FBIS 
staff members at many points throughout the world, in- 
cluding Cairo, New Delhi, Melbourne, Chungking, Vladivostok, 
Stockholm, Gibraltar, and Istanbul, with analysts at those 
places roughly paralleling the number of editors. Nothing 
came of this recommendation, but plans for FBIS expansion 
abroad already were being developed.* A group was in 


* In a memorandum to Leigh on 17 November 1942, Graves, 
pointed out that plans were being considered to send 
representatives to some of the places Watson mentioned, 
but his recommendation was "not feasible." FBIS 
Records, National Archives. 
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North Africa before the end of 1942; Leigh reported 
on 13 February 1943 that Anderson would soon'go to 
Stockholm to explore monitoring possibilities; and 
other sites being considered were Cairo, Teheran, New 
Delhi, Simla, and Chungking . *- 

Manpower Problems 

When FBMS was started, applicants for clerical 
jobs were plentiful. Although most linguists applying 
could not meet the requirements, a satisfactory staff 
of capable translators was found in a short time. Editors 
and analysts who would meet the original qualifications 
were scarce, but with standards lowered slightly it was 
possible to find suitable candidates. After Pearl Harbor 
it was different. Demands for manpower doubled overnight. 
Competition was intense. In addition to demands from 
industry and the military, new wartime government agencies 
began to bid for personnel. FBMS pay was in accord with 
CSC standards, but working conditions were unsatisfactory 
for many employees. Much work had to be done at night, 
and there was no extra pay for night work. Pressures of 
deadlines and mounting demands were damaging to the health 

* Leigh also said that Rhodes considered the monitoring of 
German Hellschreiber urgent, but FBIS would not undertake 
this unless. BBC definitely refused. What FBIS must do at 
once, he added, was start coverage of Morse in U.S. 
stations. FBIS Records, National Archives, 
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of some persons. Up to the end of December 1941 there 
had been 45 resignations--about 20 percent- -which was 
not considered excessive. In the six months ending 
31 December 1942, the turnover had jumped to 64 per- 
cent, considerably above the government average. What 
was more startling, among the various clerical groups 
the turnover in the six months ranged from a low of 
92 percent to a high in one group of 228 percent. 

• Using the argument of difficult working conditions 
as a lever, FBIS officials repeatedly tried to persuade 
CSC to reclassify their clerical employees. Dr. Leigh 
reported on 7 January 1943 that he had some months 
before asked CSC to make CAF-3 rather than CAF-2 the 
basic grade for the great bulk of FBIS clericals. CAF-3 
then paid a starting salary of $1,620. Leigh said his 
request had been backed with voluminous justification, 
and that his initial talks with CSC officials were en- 
couraging, but the request finally was rejected. The 
fight continued, and eventually some of the positions 
were reclassified. In a letter to the FCC personnel 
director In November 1942, Leigh suggested the. upgrading 
of 172 positions, including 120 clericals at CAF-4 or 
lower. The list also .included 2 5 monitoring and trans- 
lating positions. In another memorandum to FCC on 28 
November 1942, Leigh placed FBIS needs at 158 new 
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employees at once, and 2.60 within the coming year, but 
offered little hope that the needs could be met.* As 
early as October 1942, FCC was being asked to assign 
more radio engineers to field stations. 

Graves reported in a memorandum on 6 August 1943 
that of 169 editorial applicants presented to FBIS by 
CSC prior to 15 Hay 1943, only 14 had been hired. 

Spencer Williams in a message to Washington on 18 August- 
1942 complained that Portland was badly in need of more 
editors, with staffing of the new San Francisco station 
coming up. Grandin had informed Williams in February 
that editors could be hired locally, but they must come 
from CSC registers. In January 1943 Leigh and Graves 
held another meeting with CSC officials and gained a 
tacit admission that CSC registers had failed to supply 
translators qualified for FBIS work. With this CSC 
admission, a vigorous campaign was launched to recruit 
monitors and translators. 


* Leigh placed 35 editors, 23 translators, and 26 monitors 
in the urgent list, but no analysts. He explained: 
"These positions have no parallel in the United States, 
either in or out of government, service. They are skills 
developed in this service without benefit of previous 
standards of comparison." He said the Civil Service 
rolls were "totally inadequate," and yet CSC had been 
reluctant to approve candidates found by FBIS., "It is 
clear that recruitment presents novel problems, and 
application of existing categories and peacetime proce- 
dures is inefficient and destructive of the purpose 
which FBIS serves." FBIS Records, National Archives. 
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The greatest recruitment problem was in building 
up a Japanese language staff. To the three original 
Japanese translators sent to Portland , three more 
finally were added after nearly a year of recruiting. 
Williams complained in a letter to Grandin on 22 February 
1942 that with OWI insistence on monitoring summaries, 
the Japanese staff was having to spend practically all 
of its time monitoring, making it impossible to process 
important texts in time. He urgently requested three 
more Japanese. However, a new problem had arisen. The 
West Coast command, under General DeWitt, had banished 
all Japanese, American citizens as well as aliens, from 
the West Coast. The six Japanese in Portland were ex- 
cepted' and supplied with special badges testifying that 
they were doing national defense work, but the threat 
that they too would be removed to relocation camps hung 
over the staff for months. Repeated requests that the 
number allowed in Portland be increased got no response, 
and expansion of Japanese language coverage was stymied. 
Rumors that the Japanese still would be removed from 
Portland continued, and as late as September 1942 Williams 
wrote Washington that the second in. command on the West 
Coast had informed him that unless General DeWitt ordered 
'otherwise soon, the Japanese would have to leave. Chairman 
Fly took the matter up directly with General DeWitt on 
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17 September 1942, but it was not until 19 December 
that Graves was able to notify the Portland office 
that the Japanese definitely would be permitted to 
remain, and that a "limited number" . of new monitors 
could be hired, provided their loyalty was "beyoad 
question." There never was any possibility of sending 
Japanese to San Francisco, so Japanese language coverage 
had to be confined to Portland.* 

The difficulty in getting an adequate Japanese 
staff in Portland led to consideration of a new moni- 
toring post outside the West Coast Command. In January 
1943 the Board of Economic Warfare (BEW) asked FBIS to 
place a staff in Denver, and suggested BEW might bear 
part of the expense. Graves mentioned this possibility 
in a letter to Portland in December 1942, saying that 
the new staff might concentrate on translating Japanese 
code transcripts airmailed from Portland. In March 1943 
Williams was notified that he could hire three more 
Japanese in Portland, so the Denver move was delayed for 
a time, but at the end of April 1943 an initial staff of 

* A letter from Spencer Williams. to Edward Hullinger on 

19 November 1943 reminded him that the number of Japanese 
linguists in Portland was limited to eight under "DeWitt’s 
reluctant promise to Fly." He suggested that General 
/- Emmons might be induced to raise this, but he was 
doubtful. FBIS Records, National Archives . 
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three Japanese translators started work in Denver, in 
close coordination with BEW and OWI offices there. 

The Denver staff was expanded, largely as a result of 
intensive recruitment among the war relocation camps, 
and eventually was moved to Washington. It devoted 
all its efforts to translation of Roma j i code copied 
in Portland, sent first by airmail and later by wire. 

From the beginning FBIS was careful in ascertaining 
the loyalty of prospective employees, specifically 
urging character references to state their honest opinions, 
on this subject. Soon after the war started the FBISS^ was 
asked to check all FBIS employees for loyalty. In a letter 
to Fly on 2 June 1942, J. Edgar Hoover declined to make 
such a check, but agreed to carry out investigations in 
cases of ’’suspicion," When Dr. Frederick L', Schumann, 
who later figured in a Dies Committee attack on FBIS 
employees, was hired in May 1942 he was asked pointedly 
if he would have any objection to an FBI investigation. 

It was repeatedly made clear that FBIS wanted only em- 
ployees of "unimpeachable loyalty." Yet problems did 
occasionally arise. In October 19.43 a Japanese who had 
been working in Denver for some’ time without pay pending 
approval of his appointment was dropped because "one of 
the investigatory agencies of the government" had reported 
unfavorably, despite the good recommendations previously 
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received. In July 1942 CSC reported that "new infor- 
mation" cast doubt on the loyalty of two of the first 
three Japanese translators hired. In this case the 
two translators, who had worked for more than a year 
and were, the most experienced Japanese linguists in 
Portland, were not dismissed . * 

FBIS also was hesitant about hiring aliens, though 
CSC ruled that they could be used in special cases 
where It was difficult to find Americans with the 
necessary skills. Norman Paige, in helping to organize 
a staff in San Francisco, wrote Washington on 18 August 
1942 asking an urgent ruling on the hiring of aliens, 
as several candidates capable in such languages as Thai 
and Burmese were available. The problem was discussed 
at length in Washington. On 30 September 1942 Graves 
reported that there were now seven' aliens on the FBIS 
payroll. Five were clerical employees in London, and 
two were monitors in San Francisco. A new ruling was 
Issued on 15 October 1942, which actually did not change 
the current practice.* 5 * 

* Fly wrote CSC on 14 January 1943 asking that the matter 
be reconsidered, as it had been impossible to find satis- 
factory replacements. Apparently the case was dropped. 

FBIS Records, National Archives. 

** Administrative Memorandum Number 3A , 15 October 1942: "No 
appointments of non-citizens shall be made where they are 
not absolutely indispensable or irreplaceable. All such 
• suggested appointments^ shall be discussed v?ith Mr. Leigh." 
IBID. ■ 



The military draft also began to claim FBIS 
•employees early in the war. In March 1942 Chairman Fly 
wrote the draft board of Lloyd Free giving his reasons 
for a requested deferment. Peter Rhodes was another key 
employee whose deferment was asked. 

On 17 November 1942 President Roosevelt laid down 
the policy that young men should not be deferred from 
the draft because of federal employment, at the same 
time acknowledging that certain men, because of high 
skills, technical and scientific ability, or unique 
experience, would not be easily replaceable. He requested 
that heads of government agencies having men in such cate- 
gories send letters giving full details. On 1 December 1942 
Fly wrote such a letter, asking that all FCC engineers, 
analysts, editors, monitors, and translators be placed in 
the scarce category. A reply from Presidential Assistant 
William H. McReynolds on 10 December approved Fly's request. 
Nevertheless, as the war progressed, FCC was forced to 
tighten its qualifications for deferment. Many employees, 
including some translators in rather scarce categories, 
were lost to the armed services. A memorandum dated 
8 April 1943 specified that further deferments would be 
sought only for administrators in CAF-12 or above; 
editors, correspondents and analysts in CAF-9 and above; 
and foreign language translators earning $2,000 or more. 
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Deferments would be asked for employees in these 
groups only after it was ascertained that' their 
work was satisfactory and .in the best interests 
of the war effort.* 



" Job 49-24, CIA Records Center. The memorandum 
also listed total employment of FBIS as 434, of 
which 212 were males, 133 of them between the 
ages of 18 and 37. It stated that 31 men had 
been deferred after requests were made to draft 
boards, and 37 former employees were serving in 
the armed ' services . (Obviously there was already 
apparent a sensitivity to criticism of federal 
agencies asking deferments for employees. From 
1943 FBIS seldom asked deferment, but merely 
instructed the draft board concerning the work 
a man was doing, leaving the decision to the 
board . ) 
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■Chapter 3 ■ NEW SERVICE'S' PLACE IN FCC 


Unlike- later sponsors of FBIS--War Department 
and CIA — FCC was never a primary user of the FBIS 
product. For FBIS this had certain advantages, but 
also certain marked disadvantages. The primary advan- 
tage was that FCC did not seek to shape development of 
the new service to serve its own purposes. This was 
of special significance in the formative years. 

Experience during the war showed rather conclusively 
that if foreign broadcast monitoring had been under 
the direction of OWI it would have concentrated on 
propaganda broadcasts needed by OWI in establishing 
policy and directing its international broadcast program. 
Under OWI direction much of the information that provided 
valuable intelligence to such agencies as the War, Navy, 
and State Departments, and BEW, would have been slighted. 
FBI'S would have become merely an arm of OWI. An even 
better Illustration is the monitoring done under direction 
of the Psychological Warfare Branch (PWB) in the field. 
FBIS trained the first men who set up a monitoring . post 
under PWB and even continued to pay salaries of some of 
the men, but when actual direction of operations passed 
out. of the hands of FBIS, the monitoring became virtually 
'valueless to the FBIS headquarters office in Washington. 

It served PWB and PWB alone. 


Under FCC sponsorship FBIS was not subjected to 
this one-sided growth. It was given freedom to discover 
where its services were most useful and so shape its 
activities as to give the greatest benefits to all 
government agencies. It actually was independent 
subject only to general FCC administration. When a 
policy or operation had been decided upon within the 
confines of the FBIS administrative office, there was 
very little' likelihood that FCC would offer any ob- 
jections, though its formal approval was required for 
every change made in FBIS. On the rare occasion when 
an FBIS recommendation was turned down by. FCC, it 
usually was because in some way it affected the other 
branches of the Commission. A good example is recorded 
in August 1943. Tom Grandin, on a trip to the West 
Coast, became convinced that immediate steps should be 
taken to investigate the advantages of locating a moni- 
toring post in Hawaii. He asked permission to go on to 
Hawaii, and his petition was backed up by a letter from 
Owen Lattiraore, in charge of OWI work on the West Coast. 
Graves reported to Leigh on 5 August 1943, after taking 
the matter up with Chairman Fly, that the request had 
been ’’emphatically rejected." The main reason given was 
that Grandin could learn no more in Hawaii than RID 
engineers already there could learn. 
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The primary disadvantage to FBIS of having 
sponsor an office with no direct interest in its 
product became painfully apparent in the fall of 
1945. When Congress rescinded more than half of 
the remaining fiscal year's appropriation for FCC 
National Defense Activities, FCC decided that the 
money must go to RID, which was "an integral part 
of the FCC regulatory activity," and FBIS must be 
abandoned . * 

Shortcomings in FCC Support 
Dr. Leigh praised Chairman Fly as an able man 
who "devoted himself primarily to his regulative 
and administrative duties rather than to the Com- 
mission's relations with Congress,"** and there is 
no doubt that he and other FCC personnel who had 
direct contact with FBIS did their best to give the 


* The. FCC statement to the Senate Finance Committee 
on 26 October 1945 further explained:* "The moni- 
toring of foreign broadcasts, however, is an activity 
that FCC took on just prior to the war as a service 
to the operating agencies of the government. No use 
has been made of this monitoring’ bv the Commission, 
and now that the war is over it believes that the 
activity should be transferred to the State Department, 

. which is the principal agency interested in the contents 
of broadcasts intercepted. The Commission recognizes 
that foreign broadcast monitoring is an important part 
of the government's intelligence, program, and would 
like to continue FBIS until an orderly transfer can 
be made to the State Department." FBIS Records, 

National Archives. 

** "Politicians versus Bureaucrats," article by Robert D. 
Leigh in HARPERS MAGAZINE for January 1945. 
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service adequate support. However, there were notice- 
able shortcomings, most of them traceable to the nature 
of FCC . The organization had an efficient legal depart- 
ment that was meticulous in seeing that every expenditure 
was within the law as it affected FCC. Many new war 
agencies, in the legislation setting them up and in their 
appropriations, were free from old restrictions that 
applied to established government units. These new 
agencies frequently could spend money for benefits denied 
to FBIS . Leigh in a memorandum to FCC on 28 September 
1942 expressed "shock" at learning that FBIS was likely 
to be denied an AP or UP ticker, and that money spent 
for newspapers had to be limited to $50 a month. Graves 
in another memorandum for FCC on 27 March 1943 noted that 
apparent discrepancies between FCC appropriations and 
some others were' arousing "embarrassing questions" among 
FBIS employees, such as why OWI was allowed to pay living 
allowance and per diem concurrently, and why OSS and OWI 
could buy uniforms for their employees stationed with the 
armed forces while FBIS could not. 

FCC had very small staffs located outside Washington, 
with personnel transferring back and forth frequently. 

All supplies were handled through a central office, and 
FCC administrative officials kept careful check. With 
wartime transportation difficulties and field office 
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personnel inexperienced and unable to anticipate their 
needs long in advance, there was considerable delay in 
getting needed supplies and much dissatisfaction with 
FCC . At first all hiring had to be done in Washington. 
This caused delay in getting urgently needed personnel 
at work. Leigh wrote to Williams on 27 August 1942 
saying that RID and FBIS combined had finally persuaded 
FCC to except appointment of minor employees, so in the 
future chauffeurs, custodians, guards, messengers, mimeo- 
graph operators, clerks, stenographers, and typists 'could 
be appointed in the field with only the approval of Leigh 
and the FCC secretary, which could be obtained within 
24 hours. Thompson Moore also wrote .on 10 -February 194 3 .. 
that FCC finally had been convinced that it was losing 
money by not allowing purchase of paper and supplies in 
the field, and was acting to make this possible. 

In London, problems were greater and more varied. 

FCC previously had no staff abroad, was not familiar with 
problems facing overseas employees, and was not legally 
entitled to grant certain benefits possible in such 
departments as- State. The first problem was in the 


* Edward Rand wrote to Thompson Moore on 28 February 1943 
"I never cease to be astonished at what appears to be 
'the absolute indifference of those at FCC (not FBIS 
necessarily) to the needs of this bureau in the way of 
supplies, equipment, and so forth. FBIS Records, 
National Archives. 
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method of paying the London staff. Finally arrangements 
were made through State, and the Embassy in London 
advised the three London editors that they were entitled 
to per diem, which they accepted'. On. 13 April 1942 Free 
wired Rhodes that their per diem was illegal and would 
have to be refunded. Each of the men had to repay about 
$540 over the following year.* Living expenses in London 
were high, and FBIS employees felt keenly the fact that 
they were not treated as well as most other Americans in 
London. Rhodes wrote on 17 February 1942 that the - 
Embassy had informed him that, with the exception of 
FBIS men, all Americans in London working for the U.S. 
Government were getting $6 per day per diem except em- 
ployees of COI, who had a special living allowance.** 
Letters from London continued to complain of the relative 
penury FBIS employees were forced to accept. Finally 
in September 1942 the London staff was notified that FCC 


* Replying to the Free wire, Rhodes the next month sent 
one-quarter of the repayment and discussed terms for 
repaying the balance on installments. Rhodes stated 
rather bitterly that he expected .. something like this 
to happen, as "FCC did not seem to understand the 
problems involved in members of it? staff working 
abroad." FBIS Records, National Archives. 

** Writing on. 28 June 1942, Rhodes listed payments for 
a number of Americans in London. Salaries ranged up 
to $9,000 a year, all were getting $6 to $10 per diem, 
and one COI employee was allowed $200 a year for 
entertainment. IBID. 
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had found it possible legally to pay a living allowance 
to overseas employees. The amount approved was $750 a 
year. In 1944 this was raised to $1,500 for a married 
man and $1,000 for a single employee. When Charles 
Hyneman, the third director of FBIS, visited London 
early in 1945, he was surprised to learn that FBIS em- 
ployees still were far below other Americans in living 
allowances, and succeeded on 1 July 1945 in obtaining 
for them the standard allowances. He insisted that the 
full amount be paid, despite the difficult financial 
situation FBIS faced at the time. 

FCC shortcomings in another area also were revealed 
early in 1945, with one FBIS official, Ben Hall, needling 
Hyneman to seek improvement. In a memorandum to Hyneman 
on 2 5 May 194 5 , Hall .pointed out that his own promised 
promotion to a CAF-13 had been held up for months in FCC, 
along with Porter's promised CAF-14. What was worse, 

Hall said, many monitors who were entitled to promotions 
had not received them, job descriptions submitted to FCC 
in January still had not been forwarded to CSC and monitors 
were growing restless and threatening to resign.* 


* Hall urged: "Seriously, I think it is about time that 

we approach some one pretty high in the Commission on 
the slow service we have been receiving. ...As division 
chief I dislike the idea of having to force my people 
to continue handling jobs with higher classifications 
at their lower grades." Job 49-19, CIA Records Center. 
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The London staff also had early problems in hiring 
personnel. As late as 18 March 1942 Rhodes was seeking 
permission to hire teletype operators, and in April his 
request that an American editor in London be employed 
was rejected. Each local employee had to be approved 
by FCC, and the delay in recruiting a staff was maddening. 
In the spring of 1942 Rhodes hired two teletypists, after 
receiving FCC permission, at the British pay rate of $750 
a year. When the papers finally came through from 
Washington the employees were listed as CAF-3 with pay 
at $1,620, the standard pay for teletypists in Washington. 
It was not until August 1942 that Rhodes finally got 
authorization to hire the clerical staff needed, at 
British pay rates, without prior approval on each 
individual.* 

Two weeks after U.S. forces landed in North Africa 
in 1942, a letter from General Eisenhower's headquarters 
asked U.S. and British monitoring units in London to send 


* A Moore memorandum for FCC dated 18 August 1943 patiently 
explained that an office like London could not operate 
efficiently unless a certifying officer were given au- 
thority to administer rout Ine "requirement s . He asked 
that the London Bureau Chief be authorized to accept bids 
in the name of FCC for routine supplies, equipment, and 
contractual arrangements; to issue travel orders; and to 
appoint local employees at local salary rates; and that 
money be transferred through State fpom time to. time to 
meet these expenses. Moore also wrote Rhodes telling 
him that an effort was being made to get this authority 
for him. Job 49-24, CIA Records Center. 
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a qualified man to Algiers to explore possibilities of 

setting up a monitoring post under, direction of PWB. 

After London conferences it was decided that FBIS should 

undertake the survey. Peter Rhodes returned to Washington 

for conferences, and upon his return to London proceeded 

immediately to Algiers, arriving there 19 December 1942. 

After Rhodes submitted plans, the military requested two 

more editors from London. "Duk^ 1 Ellington , one of the 

original London editors, and James A. Jones arrived in 

Algiers on 7 January 1943, and two monitors from Washington 

were sent to Africa two weeks later. By the end of 

January, FBIS had. a staff, of five, in Algiers,, including.. 

Rhodes, who had been there six weeks. They already were 

monitoring and recruiting additional personnel, 

On 5 February 1943 FCC received ah urgent cable , from 

Eisenhower's headquarters saying that the FBIS staff in' 

North Africa was badly in need of funds and suggesting 

steps to ameliorate the situation.* This delay in getting 

•» 

* The message, signed by Col. R. C .- Jacobs, had the 

following paragraph: "No funds have been provided by 

FCC for monitoring group- which is performing essential 
work under Rhodes in an excellent manner. Reference our 
frequent messages, it is requested that you cable im- 
mediately for credit American Consul Algiers authorization 
for $10,000 to be drawn upon by Hazeltine, To date 
obligations for personnel and equipment have been met 
by personal - loans and by borrowing from other funds." 

FBIS Records, National Archives, 
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funds to North Africa was not altogether the fault of 
FCC , for efforts had been made, but an organization 
with more overseas experience probably could have 
unraveled the snarl sooner. Another wire addressed 
to Leigh on 12 February threatened to place FBIS em- 
ployees under OWI or some other agency unless unvouchered 
funds were placed in Colonel Hazeltine's hands immediately. 
With the help of Army Finance, funds soon were made 
available, but FBIS employees in North Africa experienced 
other support problems. As civilians working with an 
Army detachment, all the FBIS personnel had to be in 
uniform. After repeated requests that’ they be authorized 
to buy uniforms with FCC funds allotted to Colonel 
Hazeltine, the FBIS staff finally was informed near the 
end of February that FCC had no legal authority to spend 

money for military uniforms. FCC had asked for a ruling 

) 

from the Comptroller General on this question, and the 
ruling, dated 20 February 1943, stated that "in the 
absence of specific statutory authority therefor," FCC 
could not spend money for military uniforms. No specific 
statutory authority could be found, so the, men in North 
Africa had to buy their own uniforms. OWI and OSS both 
had employees in the area, all of them civilians and 
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some of them working with the FBIS staff. They were 
.entitled to free uniforms. 

Domestic Foreign Langu age Program 
Because of its position as a working branch of 
FCC, FBIS was for nearly a year engaged in work other 
than monitoring of foreign broadcasts. It was made 
responsible for policing domestic foreign language 
broadcasts. This work was started by FCC in September 
1940, a year and half before FBMS was launched. At 
the time there were more than 200 U.S. broadcasting 
stations with programs in foreign languages, and with 
the war- in Europe these programs continually came 
under suspicion. Following a growing flood of com- 
plaints, FCC decided to monitor all foreign-language 
broadcasts. Under the direction of . Eric Dawson, a 
Foreign Language Broadcast and Translation Section 
was set up. At one time it employed 24 translators 
and a sizeable staff of typists to process the recordings 
delivered by FCC engineers. FCC announced on 29 July 1942 
that the entire section had been transferred to FBIS. 

“ As late as .7 November 1945 , more than a year and a half 
after Rhodes had been transferred to OWI , he reported 
that he had never received any living allowance under 
FCC. He placedhis claim at $5,175, pointing out that 
he had been overseas since 1 December 1941, was trans- 
ferred to OWI on 15 March 1944. Job 49-24, CIA 
Records Center. 
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At the time of the transfer, approved by FCC following 
a recommendation, by RID Chief George E. Sterling, Harold 
Graves, and Chief of Counsel for FCC, the staff included 
Eric Dawson, eight translators', and a half dozen steno- 
graphers and typists.*' 

By the time FBIS took over this work, the number 
of foreign language programs had dropped considerably, 
with 140 on the air and only 56 of those considered 
sufficiently important to bear watching. Two FBIS 
analysts were assigned to analyze the programs processed, 
with David Truman in charge. In a report to Dr. Leigh 1 
on 13 February 1943, Truman outlined work accomplished 
by his unit. He said the original pl-a-n was to monitor- 
each of the programs at least once before the end of 
the year, but that experience showed xt was not worth 
while to spend time monitoring unless there was reason 
to believe a particular station was not operating 
correctly. Therefore, before the end of 1942 there had 
been 12 analytical reports prepared, but the unit had 
adopted the practice of fully processing and analyzing 
only when the legal division of FCC or the Office of 

* The most complete description of domestic foreign 
language broadcast monitoring is found in the testi-i 
mony of Robert D. Leigh before the Special Congressional 
Committee Investigating FCC, starting on page 3022, 
Volume III of the Committee Report , GPCT 1944 . 
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Censorship suggested it. George Sterling was informed 
on 24 May 1943 that FBIS had abandoned the processing 
and analysis of domestic broadcasts. Remaining trans- 
lators and clerical employees were transferred to other 
work inside FBIS. Leigh made clear to FCC that if the 
Legal Department of FCC were to present individual 
cases to questionable domestic foreign language broad- 
casts, either on its own initiative or on that of 
Justice or some other department, FBIS would perform 
the desired work with its regular staff. 

There was one development in intra-governmental 
relationship worth recording in connection with FBIS 
handling of domestic foreign language broadcasts. 

Wartime operations of the Office of Censorship encom- 
passed possible action against domestic radio stations 
broadcasting improper material, and it was assumed 
that foreign language programs were most likely to 
contain such mater ial. Office of Censorship announced 
on 22 August 1942 that it would institute monitoring 
and analysis of these programs to "establish a clearer 
understanding" with broadcasters concerning their war- 
time responsibilities. Leigh wrote J. H. Ryan, Assistant 
Director of the Office of Censorship, on 25 August 1942 
noting these plans, and calling such an operation "need- 
less duplication," as FBIS was staffed and equipped to 
do such monitoring and analysis, and could supply 
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Censorship with ail the information needed. The 
response from the Office of Censorship was not con- 
sidered satisfactory, so on 21 September 1942 Leigh 
wrote the Bureau of the Budget citing the needless 
duplication envisioned by Office of Censorship. 

The result was a meeting on 16 October 1942 with 
representatives from the Bureau of the Budget, Office 
of Censorship, FBIS, and OWI present. OWI later 
withdrew, but FBIS and Censorship reached agreement 
with approval of the Bureau of the Budget. Leigh 
outlined terms of the agreement to FCC in a report 
dated 19 October 1942. All monitoring of domestic 
foreign language programs would be the responsibility 
of FBIS, with no duplication by Censorship. The Office 
of Censorship would be responsible for removing all 
violators from the air, and in completing its case 
against any broadcaster it would call upon FBIS to 
provide information contained in broadcasts. 

This marked the second successful attempt by 
Director Leigh in three months to prevent other govern- 
ment agencies from duplicating the work of FBIS, and to 
reserve FBIS responsibility for broadcast monitoring. 
The Bureau of the Budget had taken OWI out of foreign 
•■'broadcast monitoring in July, and in October induced 
the Office of Censorship to leave domestic foreign 
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language monitoring to FBIS. 

Problem 'of Divided 'Auth ority 

Insofar as operation of FBIS was concerned, there 
was never any question regarding the chain of command. 

Final authority was vested in FCC itself; which dele- 
gated to the Director of FBIS the day-by-day running 
of the monitoring service. Any action involving ex- 
penditure of funds, any change in policy which affected 
the product of FBIS or its relations with other govern- 
ment departments, had to have FCC approval. Once he 
had that approval, the FBIS Director could depend on 
the. full support of all divisions of FCC.* FBIS field 
chiefs were directly responsible to the Director for . _ 
operations outside headquarters. Disputes regarding 
authority, and frictions arising from divided interests, 
invariably arose at a level below the office of the 
Director of FBIS and involved relations between employees 
of FBIS and of RID. 

FBIS, in a way, was an offshoot of RID, which pro- 
vided the technical equipment and recorded foreign 
broadcasts even before FBMS was organized to continue 
the monitoring operation. A smoothly operating engineering 
establishment was essential to any monitoring operation, 
and it might well be that those in control of the engi- 
neering activity tended to feel a certain sense of 
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ownership, a pride of pre-existence, if not of superi- 
ority. During 1941 all phases of monitoring were 
referred to as part of the National Defense Activities 
(NDA) , with the ' stationery used in all correspondence 
bearing that heading. RID was the heart of NDA, and 
FBMS still had a rather doubtful identity. William 
Carter from Portland wrote on 24 October 1941 that he 
had never yet got clear in his mind whether his organi- 
zation was FBMS or NDA. It was not until 6 July 1942 
that Harold Graves clarified this nomenclature in a 
memorandum which specified that use of NDA was to be 
abandoned. In the future the entire service would be 
called FBMS, with the RID staff assigned to FBMS desig- 
nated as the Broadcast Recording Unit (BRU). 

FBMS now was recognized as one of the five divisions „ 
of FCC. RID was a coordinate division. George E. 

Sterling, head of RID, was expected to give needed 
support to FBMS in the same way that the Legal Division, 
or the Administrative Division, gave support. The major 
difference ---and it was an important one — was that RID 
support consisted largely of assigning :RID personnel 
to work with FBMS. Engineers were assigned to BRU, but 
they still were in RID responsible to Sterling or someone 
designated by him as supervisor. At the same time these 
engineers were expected to provide services demanded by 
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officials in FBMS, and that introduced the problem of 
. divided authority. Cooperation between Sterling and 
the FBMS Director’s office seems to have been smooth. 
FBMS needs at the various stations were presented to 
Sterling and he tried to supply them to the best of 
his division’s ability. Sterling began to delegate 
his authority very early, announcing on 25 September 
1941 that David Cooper had been named as "Acting 
Monitoring Officer in Charge" at Silver Hill and was 
authorized to sign all correspondence related to 
operations of the station. In administration of the 
station, supervision of personnel, care of equipment, 
and so forth, Cooper was responsible to Sterling. In 
actual operations related to monitoring foreign broad- 
casts, he was to follow instructions issued by the 
FBMS office in Washington. Similar- instructions were 
issued by the RID chief to every Monitoring Officer in 
Charge assigned to an FBMS. monitoring station. 

Serving two masters is never easy, and confusion 
was bound to arise. One of the first operations causing 
conflict was the keeping of accurate records of fre- 
quencies, schedules, and programs. Originally this was 
entirely the responsibility of the engineers, but as 
FBMS began. to gain experience it was apparent that 
monitors in Washington, Wire Service and publications 
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personnel, were more vitally interested in keeping up 
with this information than were the engineers. Early 
in 1942 an attempt was made to transfer the task of 
keeping these records and publishing them to the moni- 
toring office. Yet much of the work had to be done by 
the engineers, so after a few months the responsibility 
was transferred back to RID. Finally, in 1943, a well 
organized Program Information Unit got underway, was 
transferred definitely and finally to FBMS, and the 
engineers followed a regular routine of reporting to 
the Unit. Misunderstandings and friction still existed, 
for the .Program Information Unit .was forced to ask . 
engineers for a great deal of special information, 
though the Unit itself in time performed much of the 
cruising. Eventually cruising became part of the 
regular work of the engineering staff, and major stations 
had ’’cruising monitors” assigned, but by that time the 
problem of divided authority already had been resolved. 
According to early Sterling instructions, the engineers 
were expected to devote their "free time” to cruising. 

The difficulty was that most of them never found any 
free time. 

Friction between monitors and engineers arose early. 
Inter-office memoranda between Harold Graves and David 
Cooper in 1941 revealed short tempers and confusion, with 



engineers convinced that monitors and analysts failed 
to understand the problems of recording broadcasts 
and monitors insisted that engineers were negligent. 

One common complaint of engineers was that after being 
instructed to record certain programs indefinitely, 
they would learn that only samples of a few days had 
been used. On 29 December 1942, Graves in a memorandum 
to Leigh described a meeting he had held with key 
personnel from the engineering staff and the monitoring 
room, and expressed a belief that the "unnecessary 
conflict" between the two units had been eliminated. 

He was overly optimistic.* On 26 June 1943 Graves wrote 
another report. Alluding to continued monitors' com- 
plaints, he expressed the opinion that in addition to 
a severe personnel shortage at Silver Hill, the site was 
bad, and that an effort should be made to find a better 
monitoring location, perhaps in New York.** 


Graves reported that John Quinn, Cooper's assistant, 
had paid an unheralded visit to the monitoring room, 
inspecting lines being monitored. He explained that 
Silver Hill suspected that certain lines being fed 
were not monitored. Percy Noel, in charge of the 
monitoring room, angrily resented this action, ac- 
cusing Quinn of "spying.” FBIS Records, National 
Archives 

The idea of relocating the monitoring' site on Long 
Island was discussed at intervals over a period of :• 
several years, but evidently never. got beyond the 
talking stage. IBID 







In field stations, with smaller staffs, engineers 
worked much closer with editors and monitors, sometimes 
in the same building. Normal frictions, enhanced by 
divided authority, were further exaggerated by person- 
ality conflicts. This situation soon was evident in 
Puerto Rico. In a letter to Free on 18 January 1942, 

Edward Rand complained that RID Chief Archibald would 
not send routine administrative messages for him over 
the RID Primary transmitter. This remained a sore 
point ■ with Rand, and after the station had its own 
telefax system installed in March 1942, the engineer 
assigned to BRU, Paul A. Girard, still would not send 
such messages unless permission were received from 
Sterling. Permission eventually was granted, but Rand 
found other reasons to resent the RID position. After 
the two buildings to house Puerto Rican operations were 
completed, Rand requested another small one to store 
equipment and supplies, ' T.he buildings were the property 
of RID, and the RID staff could not construct the third 
building without Sterling's approval, which he refused. 

A report on construction progress made by Girard on 19 
January 1942 shows that the engineers also had found 

•flaws in ■ Rand , * Frictions continued to develop, and on 

/ — ^ — - — , — . ... ► . ■ . — - — 

* The report contained this paragraph: "Mr. Rand., it was 

noted very early, had no knowledge of NDA/FBMS operations, 
nor the methods involved, procedure in handling requisi- 
tions, invoices, bills of lading, and so' forth, I have 
taken over most of this instruction work in order to 
relieve Mr. Archibald as much as possible, FBIS Records, 
National Archives . 



26 May 1942 Archibald reported to Sterling his version 
of a disagreement with Rand over the phoning of a 
message received through the Naval Radio Station.* 
Girard and Archibald eventually were transferred, but 
friction with Archibald's successor, Newcomb, was even 
worse. Rand complained in a letter to Grandin on 8 
July 1943 that "Newcomb, in our first conversations, 
seems to have the idea that not only BRU, but FBIS as 
well, in all its details, editorial and otherwise, is 
within his jurisdiction, lock, stock, and barrel. More 
of this if it should get out of hand, which I hope it 
will not." On 4 October 1943 Rand informed Grandin 
that one of his problems was that Newcomb would not 
permit new BRU engineers to work longer than eight 
hours, though they were willing. Newcomb had a short 
time before, on 23 September 1943, reported to Sterling 
that BRU engineer Coston wanted a transfer, adding that 
difficulty could be expected for anyone "assigned here 
to work with Rand." 

Puerto Rico was not the only field station where 
friction was apparent. On 15 April 1942 the RID office 


* Archibald explained that he thought the message too 
sensitive to telephone, but Rand, angered at the delay 
in receiving it, ordered that in the future such messages 
be phoned to him immediately. Archibald .implied'.:, that . he 
would follow these instructions, but was not happy about 
it. FBIS Records, National Archives. 
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answered a query from Rawls, head of BRU in Kingsville, 
explaining his responsibility. Rawls was told that he 
and FBMS personnel were expected "to cooperate fully in 
a 1-1 matters, inasmuch as a strict demarcation of every 
duty and line of authority can hardly be made, con- 
sidering the nature of the work.”* On the other side, 
Grandin wrote Kingsville chief Elliot Tarbell on 16 
November 1942 calling his attention to the fact that 
Kingsville engineers belong to a different branch of 
FCC, were not under his administration, "but simply 
cooperate with you." Grandin also tried to explain 
the divided responsibility, though without much success.. 

One more example of the effects of divided authority 
should be sufficient. In the winter of 1943-44 Norman 
Paige was sent to Honolulu to take charge of monitoring 
there for FBIS, He was given use of RID facilities at 
the Punchbowl in Honolulu. ' There was no question of 
authority over these-.facilities; it was strictly. an RID 
station and Paige had nothing but praise for RID 


* The text of Rawls’ letter is not available, but in it 
obviously he was questioning the authority of the FBMS 
station head, for the memorandum went into great detail 
to explain that Rawls was responsible for "technical 
decisions," for instance, that a program was unmoni- 
torable, but that the FBMS editor had the authority to 
tell him exactly what programs he wanted covered. After 
, all, the memorandum said, "NDA and FBMS personnel are 
the same thing," as both are paid from NDA funds. 

FBIS Records, National Archives. 
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cooperation. In February 1944 Waldemar Klima, following 
a period of training at Silver Hill, was sent to Hawaii' 
to take charge of BRU for the new FBIS monitoring station 
outside the Punchbowl. Then the ■ "old bugaboo" - arose , as 
Paige put it in a letter on 24 July 1944. Paige said he 
had asked for clarification of the BRU-FBIS line of 
authority before going to Hawaii, but had not got it, 
with the result that one development was "almost a dis- 
aster." Klima, Paige explained, had been instructed by 
RID to investigate teletype and other possible communi- 
cations to Kauai. He had gone to the Signal Corps, 
"stepping all over the plans I had been trying carefully 
to lay out for an over-all communications- tieup that 
would include not only Kauai but all posts established 
out farther," Paige insisted that communications cer- 
tainly were not within the RID realm of authority.* 

Edward Hullinger, Assistant Director of FBIS, replied 
that Klima "did a good job in nailing down the Kauai 

* Klima also had his version of the dispute. In a memor- 
andum to Cooper on 12 September 1944 he explained that 
in preparing the technical facilities for a new joint 
BRU-FBIS station the BRU head was responsible only to 
BRU, and naturally wanted "to make the determinations 
himself, or at least be consulted on them." Klima also 
mentioned a joint memorandum of 20 June 1944 on BRU 
administration signed by Hullinger and Sterling. 

FBIS Records, National Archives. 
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communications," and suggested that Paige and Klima 
"live a goldfish bowl existence" in the future to 
avoid difficulty in BKU-FBIS cooperation. 

Elliot Tarbell, sent to the West Coast to succeed 
Spencer Williams, wrote Hullinger on 23 May 1944 asking 
if anything had been done regarding the "exact status 
of BRU under FBIS." Noting that the matter had been 
discussed when he was in Washington, Tarbell expressed 
a desire to see the question of divided authority settled 
once and for all.* It was settled, and on 1 July 1944 BRU 
was transferred from RID and made an integral part of FBIS.* 
David Cooper was named Chief, Broadcast Receiving Division, 
of FBIS. In a letter on 17 August 1944 Cooper explained 
that he had not been promoted, that his duties remained the 
same, but that "In the reorganization BRU is considered a 
division of FBIS."*** 
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'Chapter 4 ' •CONTACTS WITH THE 'PUBLIC 


Exactly what relationship should FBMS have with 
the American public? That was one of the early policy 
decisions that. had to be made by the new service and 
approved by FCC. Actually, two somewhat independent 

v 

questions had to be answered in deciding upon a policy: 
Should the public be informed concerning the purposes 
and methods of FBMS? Should final products of the 
organization be released to the public? The second of 
the two questions was more easily answered, as practical 
limitations on production soon made a negative reply 
inevitable. Finding an answer to the first question 
proved more complicated. 

' Press' and' Commentators 
F.arly reasoning was that there was no legitimate 
reason for hiding operations of FBMS. There was nothing’’ 
to prevent any American from listening to foreign broad- 
casts if he had a shortwave radio, and such radios could 
be purchased freely in any city or village. FBMS was 
merely recording, translating, processing, and analyzing 
these broadcasts for the benefit of U.S. government 
agencies.. Why try to make a secret of the activity or 
the reasons for it? FCC itself sought at first to inform 
the public concerning the new operation. On 19 March 1941 
the FCC information office prepared a release for the 
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press describing plans for the new service. Nothing 
was held back. The story placed the probable number 
of employees at 350 and listed the categories of skills 
that would be required. The sites selected for moni- 
toring were not revealed, but it was said that recording 
would be done at primary listening posts throughout the 
United States and its possessions, and the material would 
be coordinated in a central Washington office. The FCC 
information office continued to issue such press releases 
and on 25 August 1941 reported that the new service was 
at work and recording 600,000 to 900,000 words daily, 
with translators and analysts working 24, hours a day. 

This time the four listening posts already being utilized 
were identified, and the '’beltline process” used in 
handling copy was described in considerable detail. One 
item concerning the relationship to, the public was added 
this time. The. story said that, "for obvious reasons, 
the reports and other findings of FBMS are confidential," 
but went on to explain that "public interest in the 
national defense invites some explanation of the general 
scope and work." 

Of course news reporters were not satisfied to 
accept releases from the FCC information office,. FBMS 
officials were queried and requests for more information 
began to pour in. On 9 July 1941 Harold Graves wrote a 


memorandum for Lloyd Free commenting upon his "embarrass- 
ment” at inaccuracies in the accompanying BALTIMORE SUN 
article, especially the "dragging in" of the Princeton 
Listening Post and the claim that FBIS was a joint project 
of FCC , Princeton, and the Rockefeller Foundation — ' the 
"brain child" of Prof. John B. Whitton of Princeton. On 8 
September 1941 FBMS officials were equally embarrassed 
by a syndicated article by Eleanor Ragsdale, who said 
that. FBMS was "inaugurated and pushed through by Chairman 
Fly of FCC." It now was obvious that foreign broadcast 
monitoring was an activity that had some public appeal.’ 

There would be no problem in getting publicity. The 
problem now was to guide that publicity to make sure it 
did not mislead. 

On 14 November 1941 the editor of the PORTLAND 
OREGONIAN wrote the Washington office asking permission 
to write up FBMS, with photos taken at the Portland 
bureau. William Carter had been contacted, but referred 
the paper to headquarters. Graves wrote Carter on 21 
November 1941 outlining the first ground rules for such 
publicity. Undoubtedly his letter was written only after 
conference and discussion, for instructions to Carter were 

specific . * On 14 January 1942 FCC notified FBMS that no- 

1 he letter noted that George Sterling had agreed that photos 
could be taken of monitoring operations. It would be all 

right to say that broadcasts from the Far East were being 

monitored, but quality and frequency of the broadcasts were 
not to be mentioned. The fact that checks were made daily 
on foreign efforts to influence U, S, opinion could be re- 
vealed, but specific instances were out. FBIS Records, 

Nat i onal Ar c h ive s . 


more photos of operations were to be authorized. Free 
wrote a report to FCC on 16 January 1942 explaining 
that the practice of FBMS had been to release infor- 
mation on methods and operations, but not on contents 
of reports and analyses. He defended this policy.* 

Other requests for information were pending, including 
one from a publication in Puerto Rico, so Free suggested 
a meeting with the FCC Chairman to work out a new war- 
time policy. Apparently this discussion resulted in 
some changes. On 4 February 1942 Free wrote the PORTLAND 
OREGONIAN apologizing for the long delay in answering 
its request 'and explaining that since the start of the 
war a "strict policy" had been adopted of allowing no 
further publicity. Yet on 1,0 March 1942 he wrote the 
editor of RADIO MAGAZINE that FBMS p'olicy was to freely 
answer queries concerning "the mechanics of radio moni- 
toring operations," but to maintain "absolute secrecy" '' 
concerning contents of broadcasts. A similar letter 
went the same day to the Milwaukee JOURNAL. It would 
seem that the strict policy of not releasing anything 


* Free said that most of the information concerning 

methods and operations were obtainable in Congressional 
reports anyway, and he thought public information of 
FBMS activities was a morale builder, showing that 
democracy was not always slow and bumbling, FBIS 
Records, National Archives. 


was relaxed very quickly. 


Fly himself released a considerable amount of 
information for READERS DIGEST in the summer of 1942. 
Writing to the editor in answer to a request on 23 July, 
Fly listed a number of incidents demonstrating the value 
of FBIS intercepts, including the big play given by the 
Tokyo radio to a minor eruption in the Philippines and 
its failure to report the Mauna Loa eruption, thus 
demonstrating the fallacy of reports that illicit radios 
in Hawaii were passing information to the Japanese.* 

A SATURDAY EVENING POST article by David G. Wittels was 
written after the writer interviewed Robert D. Leigh 
and visited FBIS operations . ** The manuscript was 
presented to Leigh before it was published, and :he 
objected strenuously to parts of the article, in cor- 
respondence with both Wittels and the editor of the 
magazine. However, his objections were not to any 
revelations of FBIS operations, but to the false 


* Other examples listed by Fly were interception of the 
Mexican President's speech declaring war on the- Axis, 
making an immediate relay to Latin America by CIAA 
possible; conviction of Kansas publisher Court Archer 
on testimony provided by FBMS intercepts; accurate 
predictions based on FBMS material that Germany would 
launch a submarine war in the Atlantic and Rommel 
would not attack Cairo and Suez; and discovery through 
a Japanese -admiral's speech that the Japanese were 
mistreating U.S, prisoners of war. FBIS Records, 
National Archives . . 

** "Hitler's Shortwave Rumor Factory," SATURDAY EVENING 
POST for 21 November 1942. 


impressions he felt the article gave the public con- 
cerning- influence of the German radio. No effort was 
made to- censor the article. FBIS officials spent some 
time later in correspondence with interested readers 
attempting to correct the false impressions Leigh had 
foreseen. , 

Newspaper and magazine writers continued to prepare 
articles giving information regarding FBIS, or based on 
material processed by FBIS, and frequently were given 
full cooperation. Graves, suggesting revisions in a 
BALTIMORE SUN article that he had been allowed to examine 
before publication, noted on 10 April 1943 that the 
article referred to "Japanese-born" employees of FBIS. 

He explained that there were no such employees, as all 
Japanese monitors in FBIS were American citizens, and 
Japanese could not be naturalized . ■ Leigh promised a 
writer of FORTUNE on 2 February 1943 that he would read 
the article submitted to him and point out "anything of 
a confidential nature." Russell M. Shepherd, fourth 
FBIS Director, wrote the BALTIMORE SUN on 8 January 1946 
thanking the writer of an article concerning FBIS, which 
he considered accurate and appropriate. Not all press 
material about the organization was that well received. 

An article by Peter Edson in the CHICAGO TRIBUNE on 
31 July 1942 questioned the wisdom. of recording and dis- 
tributing "foreign radio lies," which Edson claimed would 
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get little attention if they were not so widely dis- 
tributed by FBIS . He also criticized adversely a 
Daily Report which he had got hold of. Chairman Fly 
wrote to the Washington EVENING STAR on 31 December 
1943 protesting a syndicated column by Helen Lombard 
which "attempted to smear" FBIS by charging that it 
prevented members of Congress from seeing its publi- 
cations. 

•Public Use of Monitored Product 
In the early months of the war, with approval 
of FCC, certain well known news commentators were 
supplied with some copies of the Daily Report as an 
experiment. Among- those selected were Raymond Gram 
Swing, H, V. Kaltenborn, and Dorothy Thompson. This 
led to requests from other commentators, and some 
embarrassment for FBIS, but in most cases the net 
result was considered advantageous for FBIS. Swing 
continued to get the Daily Report, even after FBIS 
releases normally were funnelled through OWI . There 
was considerable correspondence with Miss' Thompson 
and on 27 July 1942 she wrote: "I greatly admire 

the work that the monitoring service has done for us. 

I am greatly indebted for the only complete and intelli- 
■r gent original, scripts of notable public addresses made 
abroad, for instance, those of Adolf Hitler." Later in 
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1945 copies of the Daily Report were again released 
directly to some commentators, and then this practice 
was halted. On 21 February 1946 Walter Lippman wrote 
FBIS protesting refusal to supply him with a copy. 

Later, following another change in policy, he was put 
on the mailing list. 

In the earliest days of FBMS, when emphasis was 
on radio propaganda analysis, it was not considered 
that the news media would have any interest in the 
product of foreign broadcast monitoring, though uni- 
versities and certain educational organizations would. 

- When -war came, -with new emphasis on -news and intelli- 
gence from enemy countries and the closing of much of 
the world to U.S. newsmen, the picture changed quickly. 
FBIS was the source of much material suitable for use 
by newspapers and radio broadcasters'. It still was 
considered inappropriate for FBIS to release its material 
to the news media, as plans were being worked out to 
centralize distribution of government information to the 
public . 

The Office of Facts and Figures (OFF), under the 
direction of Archibald McLeish, was first set up for 
this purpose and various discussions were held concerning 
the best way for OFF to make use of FBIS material. On 
18 March 1942 Chairman Fly wrote McLeish agreeing to an 


earlier suggestion that he place two liaison men in 
the FBIS office to sort out information to release 
to the public. McLeish wrote Free several times 
describing the categories of material his office 
desired and methods for handling it. He promised 
FBIS would be publicly credited for any information 
used by the press. or radio. It soon was apparent 
that OFF still was thinking in terms of propaganda 
analysis, and had no conception of the value of FBIS 
material as a current news source. 

OFF did not last long, and in a few months its 
function of .tunneling material to the- news media, was . . 

taken over by the Foreign Service Division of OWI-, 
with Matthew Gordon in charge. Gordon advised FBIS 
that he wished to set up a news ticker service, based 
to a large extent on the FBIS A Wire-, to serve private 
news media. On 11 September 1942 Leigh reported to FCC 
that he had come to a "definite understanding" with 
Gordon. His office would get FBIS publications, in 
addition to the A Wire. FBIS would refer all public 
requests to OWI and would revert strictly to the function 
of providing information to government units. Later it 
was agreed that in certain instances material would be ' 
'"distributed directly from FBIS with prior OWI approval. 
This practice applied in handling leader speeches, 
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received directly from FBIS, and in providing Daily 
Reports to a few commentators, such as Swing, who 
previously had been getting the material. Because 
of the greater accuracy of FBIS speech releases, OWI 
attempted to get all news agencies and the press to 
use FBIS versions rather than some others available, 
and so informed Fly in a letter dated 23 October 1942. 

This arrangement proved quite satisfactory to 
FBIS. On 9 November 1942 NBC requested regular Axis 
propaganda material from FBIS for daily broadcasts. 

Leigh did not approve of the nature of the series 
planned by NBC, but he was saved the unpleasant task 
of refusing the materials by referring the request to 
OWI, Leigh was so well satisfied with the system that 
on 2 January 1943 he wrote Nelson Rockefeller suggesting 
that CIAA set up a similar system for release of infor- 
mation concerning Latin America. 

Of course, as the practice became established, 
certain officials in FBIS did find flaws. The original 
agreement was that material from FBIS going out on the 
OWI ticker would be accredited to either FBIS or FCC. 

Many news purveyors, feeling that FBIS. was a competitor 
while OWI was assisting the press, preferred to credit 
all material to OWI. Leigh in a memorandum on 21 January 
1943 assured Grandin that the news media rather than 
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OWI were responsible for the incorrect accreditation, 
and suggested that he confer with Gordon concerning 
ways to pressure news handlers. Edward Rand from 
Puerto Rico on 9 August 1943 sent some clippings with 
items monitored in Puerto Rico but attributed to OWI , 
•and expressed surprise to learn that OWI was "dupli- 
cating" FBIS monitoring. Williams from San Francisco 
wrote to Edward Hullinger on 23 February 1944 complaining 
that an article in BROADCASTING MAGAZINE, based on FBIS 
monitoring, failed to mention FBIS. A later check 
showed that the false attribution was the work of the 
magazine, not OWI. FCC officials noted the slights, 
but Leigh in a memorandum to Commissioner Minderman on 
1 May 1944 argued that it was better to let the matter 
ride, as FBIS considered that furnishing material to 
the newspapers was only an incidental part of its job, 
and did not wish to exploit the conception that this 
was its major function. This did not mollify the com- 
plainants, but on 14 July 1944 Fly wrote Matt Gordon 
that he was "happy to know" that under the new contract 
OWI would "oblige" users of FBIS material to give 
proper accreditation to either FBIS or FCC. 

The FBIS contribution to the news media was great ' 
"all during the war years, even though much of the 
material was attributed to OWI. An office study.. 
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reported on 15 January 1945 showed that one-fourth of 
the material going out on the. A. Wire and through the ■ 
Daily Report had been getting into the press. In 
January 1944 the Associated Press in San Francisco ' 

formally requested that it have direct access to the 
wire file sent from West Coast monitoring posts to 
Washington. The request was referred to OWI. Gordon 
wrote Charles Hyneman on 21 October 1944 that the four 
major U.S. news agencies — AP, UP, INS, and Transradio 
Press-- had made daily use of FBIS monitoring received 
through OWI, and were highly appreciative of the service 
they... got.* . ..... 

Among requests for FBIS services were many from 
universities and educational organizations. Princeton 
and Stanford Universities, both of which halted their 
monitoring operations when 'FBMS was launched , got its 
publications from the start. On 20 June 1941 Graves 
received a request from the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, with the explanation that it had been served 
by Stanford until its listening operations were halted - 

* The letter contained the following passages: "And as 

the letters from these organizations testify, this has 
been an important service both to the news gathering , 
media and to the American people, Since these agencies 
have been kind enough to express these things to me on 
various occasions, I thought that you would like to have 
this letter, since your organization has furnished the' 
major part of the monitoring material which has made 
our work effective." FBIS Records, National Archives. 
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"in favor of FBMS . " Later, Matt Gordon approved 
release of publications to the organization . Harold 
Graves showed a tendency to honor requests from in- 
stitutions, but. he was overruled. During the war a 
number of universities wanted FBIS publications for 
use by the Army Specialized Training Program and the 
Civil Affairs Training Schools on their campuses. 

These requests were granted , with the understanding 
that the publications would be protected as confidential 
documents by the university libraries until the end of 
the war. After the war some of these libraries sought 
to get missing copies in order to complete their files, 
and in a few instances their desires were met. After 
the war new requests also continued to come in, and they 
were honored whenever possible until 10 June 1946,. Then 
the War Department decided that for reasons of economy 
the publications would have to be restricted to govern- 
ment offices.* . - 

* General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, head of CIG, wrote on 
8 January 1947 that his organization, having assumed 
responsibility for FBIS, hoped to rescind. the 10 June 
1946 War Department order and ma.'Ke FBIS materials 
available to "the American press and radio for use 
in the public interest," but for the time being, because 
of budgetary limitations, would continue the War 
Department policy. His letter did not mention uni- 
versity libraries. FBIS Records, National Archives. 
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Amateur Radio Fans 


Perhaps the' single group of Americans most 

enthusiastic concerning establishment of FBMS in early ' 
* 

1941 was the growing fraternity of amateur radio fans. 
These individuals, many of them teenaged 'youths with 
a goodly sprinkling of physically handicapped, were 
familiar with the vibrant activity of the air waves. 

Next to the FCC engineers, they probably knew more 
about what was being broadcast for American ears than 
did any other group in the United States. Several 
magazines already were published to serve them', and 
they had a national organization. Many also wer i e 
highly skilled in radio techniques, with not a few 
having built their own receiving sets. As soon as 
the first news releases on FBMS were published, the 
office at 316 F Street began to hear from these radio 
fans. Some wanted fulltime jobs with the new organi- 
zation. Some wanted information on methods to be used 
by FBMS. Quite a few wanted to aid, the infant listening 
post by contributing information on frequencies and 
programs . 

FBMS was able to make use of quite a number of 
these amateurs. One of the first regular consultants 
hired following CSC approval of such employment was 
Charles .A. Morrison of Normal, Illinois. He was editor 
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of GLOBE CIRCLER, one of the magazines for ham radio 
operators. Graves, wrote Morrison on 25 November 1941 
telling him his appointment had been approved and out- 
lining the contract terms. He was to provide FBMS 
with all information he could assemble on foreign broad- 
casts and file weekly reports when he had sufficient 
material. His pay was to' be $25 a day, but not more 
than $100 in any one month. He agreed to keep his 
position confidential and to use FBMS stationery only 
in corresponding with FBMS. 

Mr, Morrison worked for FBIS several years, but. 
was only one of several such consultants.' Another was - ’ 
Thomas Jones, a 19-year old invalid of St. Petersburg, 
Florida. He received a contract in .194 3 and continued . 
to work until his death long after "'the war. In ad- 
dition to reporting on radio frequencies and new programs, 
Jones also frequently recorded broadcasts not heard in 
regular FBIS stations and mailed in the records 'for 
processing. On 20 May 1944 Dr. Leigh wrote a "to whom 
it may concern" letter testifying to Jones’ status as 
an FBIS shortwave consultant. Jones had requested the 
letter so that he could get priority for purchase of a 
new receiver. 

The section of FBIS that benefited most directly 
from reports of consultants, amateur fans who wrote 
voluntarily, and the radio magazines, was the Program 
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Information Unit. By 1945 "Program Schedules of Foreign 
Broadcasters" was being published regularly twice a year 
and had wide circulation. The value some quarters 
placed on this publication is attested to by Loring B. 
Andrews of the Planning Division of OWI in a letter to 
Graves on 2 July 1943. Mr. Andrews was "distressed" to 
learn that Roger C. Legge, head of the Program Infor- 
mation Unit, was about to be drafted into the armed 
forces. The writer said he was "amazed at the magni- 
ficent job" Legge had been doing with only two assistants, 
thought he was the right man in the right place, and 
hoped he could stay there. .He described Legge as a 
"ham" of ten years' experience,, "living, breathing., and. . 
eating shortwave every day." 

Legge was only the first of several amateur radio 
fans whose services were of value to. FBIS in this 
position. Another was James G. Wedewer, who though 
.physically handicapped, became a capable radio engineer 
and took part in several of the surveys leading to 
establishment of radio monitoring posts in the islands 
of the Pacific. During the last of his nearly 20 years 
with FBIS he was head of the much larger Broadcast 
Information Service (BIS), successor to the Program i 
y Information Unit. A writer for one of the amateur fan 
magazines who visited Silver Hill In later 1944 was 



impressed with Wedewer.* Before the end of the war, 
capable radio technicians were hard to find, and the 
ranks of amateur fans supplied many able FBIS engineers 
and cruising monitors. 

Prisoner of War I nformation 
Amateur radio listeners also indirectly influenced 
another facet of FBIS contact with the public. Tokyo 
started broadcasting names of prisoners of war held by 
the Japanese in January 1942. By summer Berlin was 
transmitting such information and Rome soon followed. 

A 

By the spring of 1943 the programs from. the three trans- 

r 

mitters carrying names of prisoners sometimes ran as 
high as 20 a day. Some of the broadcasts merely gave 
names, addresses, next of kin, and identification 
numbers of prisoners. Others actually carried state- 
ments supposedly made by the men. FBIS began processing 
these broadcasts as soon as they started, but it was 
June 1943 before the practice of. keeping a card file of 
all such names was started. At first the broadcasts 
were handled as any others, but on 2 June 1943, 


* The magazine was QST . In its edition for January 1945 
it described the visit to Silver Hill and had the fol- 
lowing passage: "This fellow James Wedewer mentioned 

above can give you the location of any listed shortwave 
or broadcast' station throughout the world. We had 
quite a talk with this lad and picked call letters 
out of the 'blue sky' to test his ability to recognize' 
the station. His quick identification was amazing." 
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following discussions with the War Department, a special 
wire was installed to carry only names of prisoners of 
war and prisoners' messages. It was called the E Wire, 
and went to the office of the Provost Marshal General. 

If the broadcasts carried other material of news or 
intelligence value, they also went on the A Wire. On 
10 September 1943 the E Wire was abandoned, with all • 
prisoner information funneled through the A Wire, which 
also went to the office of the Provost Marshal General. 

Meedless to say, enemy broadcasts of prisoners' 
names and messages got immediate and widespread attention. 
The Provost Marshal General wrote FBIS on 13 November 1942 
asking that all such broadcasts be mailed to him as soon 
as possible, saying their interception was especially 
significant because of Japanese failure to report to the 
International Red Cross. Dr. Leigh replied on 18 November, 
informing the Provost Marshal General that all FBIS stations 
had been instructed to record and process every intercepted 
broadcast carrying a prisoner's name. 

The broadcasts also were heard by amateur radio 
listeners, and their reports aroused a wave of public 
interest. Amateurs began to write or phone the next of 
kin mentioned in a message and inform him of the news. 

Some tried to profit from the situation, notifying the 
next of kin that information would be given after payment 
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■ of a fee.. FBIS reported on 4 March 1943 that it heard 
of one California, couple that had received 50 phone 
.calls and 80 letters telling that their son was held 
prisoner by the Japanese. Government officials felt 
that further action was imperative. A meeting was held 
in the Office of Censorship on 3 May 1943, attended by 
two representatives from FBIS. It was decided that as 
little public attention should be called to the situation 
as possible, but that an effort should be made to dis- 
courage the amateur practice of notifying the next of kin. 
Censorship preferred not to attempt any legal action, 
but to resort to persuasion. Stories were released 
informing the public that POW broadcasts were for the 
purpose of enemy propaganda, and could not be accepted 
as accurate. It was following this meeting that the 
E Wire was started, so that information could get to 
the Office of the -Provost Marshal General sooner and 
next of kin notified officially. 

Discontinuance of the' E Wire followed an unexplained 
request from the 'Provost Marshal General on 9 September 
1943. A query to his office elicited the information 
that Office of Censorship had asked that the service be 
discontinued. Mystified, FBIS officials sought an ex- 
r planation from Censorship and learned that the FBIS 
service "was no longer needed," as the work of monitoring 
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POW broadcasts and notifying the next of kin had been 
assigned to the Women's Auxiliary Volunteer Service 
(WAVS), a private group organized in Los Angeles. 

When pressed for a further explanation, Byron Price, 
chief of Censorship, explained that the system followed 
by FBIS had not eliminated the black market. He 
acknowledged that FBIS service was prompt, reports 
often reaching the Provost Marshal General in as little 
as 15 minutes, but it took three or four days to get 
the information out to the next of kin. Besides, Price 
explained, he thought it was bad to have a U.S. govern- 
ment agency "distributing enemy -propaganda." 

At the time of this Censorship decision FBIS was 
averaging 50 names of prisoners daily and processing 
4,000 words of prisoner broadcasts. The work continued, 
as, the Army and Navy wanted the information, as did the 
Canadian and Netherlands missions. Dr. Leigh continued 
the discussion with Censorship, pointing out that a group 
of amateurs had been encouraged to -duplicate the work of 
a professional and official monitoring system.* Price 


* Leigh disposed of Price's argument that a government 

agency ' should not distribute enemy propaganda by pointing 
out that the Women's Auxiliary Volunteer Service d.nc.l-uded 
on each telegram to a next of kin the following , wording • 
"This- message has been received and transcribed by the 
official listening post of the WAVS, authorized by the 
U.S. Government to act in its behalf." In other words , 
the Government was officially authorizing amateurs to 
"distribute enemy propaganda." 
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consented to a meeting with Elmer Davis, Chairman Fly, 
■and the Provost Marshal General, where it was decided 
that FBIS itself should send telegrams to the next of 
kin as soon as a prisoner broadcast was prepared for 
the Provost Marshal General. A format for the telegrams 
to be sent out was decided upon. Also on 10 November 
1943 FBIS wire editors again started filing prisoner 
information to the Provost Marshal General on a special 
wire, this time called the PM Wire. Fly wrote to Con- 
gressman Clifton A. Woodrun telling him of the new 
service, as the cost of sending the telegrams was not 
provided for in the FBIS appropriation. Woodrun approved 
the project before it was started. It was decided that 
each telegram should warn the recipient that the broad- 
cast was enemy propaganda.* 

In addition to the expense, this service absorbed 
a great amount of time. About 2,700 telegrams a month 

f 

were sent, and many of them elicited replies, often with 
requests for more information. Leigh's staff in the 
following six months was forced to spend a great deal of 
its time in answering such letters. The WAVS did not 

* Each telegram read as follows: "The name of John Doe 

has been mentioned in an enemy broadcast as a'POW in ■ 
Japanese (Gdrman,) hands. The purpose of such broad- 
casts is to gain listeners for the enemy propaganda 
which they contain. But the Army (Navy) is checking 
the accuracy of this information and will advise you 
as soon as possible. FBIS of FCC," FBIS Records, . 
National Archives . 
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receive with good grace the notification that its. 
services were no longer needed. The women pleaded 
for authorisation to continue the work, arguing that 
it was of value despite the duplication of FBIS 
activities. 

The new system was not entirely successful, for 
amateur listeners continued to notify the next of kin. 
Many recipients of telegrams wrote thanking FBIS, but 
adding that the same information had been obtained 
from several other sources. Many sincere amateurs 
wrote asking if there was anything wrong with their 
continuing to listen to the broadcasts and to notify ' 
the next of kin. Leigh patiently replied to each one, 
explaining that there was nothing illegal, about 
listening to the broadcasts, though it was illegal to 
repeat enemy propaganda, and at any rate the amateur 
listeners were merely - duplicating FBIS ( activities. Many 
touching letters were received from persons who had 
heard of the service but had not received telegrams. 

Their husbands or sons were reported missing in action, 
or they had not heard from them for a ■ long period , and 
they wondered if FBIS had any information. These letters, 
too, received careful answers. Most of those who 
received telegrams were deeply appreciative, and some 
high in their praise of FBIS. One woman wrote on 25 
February 1944: "It is a pleasure to come across a 
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government bureau doing the very good -work you are 
doing."* Many newspapers carried stories telling of 
the FBIS service, and the net result was much g5od 
will for FBIS. A Philadelphia reporter who was 
preparing a critical story on notification of next 
of kin called FBIS and got a full account of the way 
the service was handled. She still wrote’ the critical 
story, but centered her wrath on the Provost Marshal 
General for slowness in following up FBIS notifications. 

When Charles Hyneman became Director of FBIS in 
1944 a long second look was given the system. It had 
become obvious that many amateur listeners still were 
reporting POW broadcasts. Correspondence with relatives 
of prisoners was taking an inordinate amount of time, 
though Hyneman was careful to handle all such corres- 
pondence. As late as 13 January 1945 a memorandum to 
his staff cited delay in answering some queries from 
next of kin- and declared that "no business in FBIS is 
more important than giving prompt answers to such quex’ies. 


■' Not all were that appreciative. A man wrote from Corpus 
Christi, Texas, on 30 March 1944 denouncing FBIS for 
"wasting the government’s money" by sending "such un- 
important messages by wire." He said his' mother, who 
had a weak heart, was called to the telephone in the 
middle of the night to take the message and had a heart 
attack and almost died. "And all this, " he finished, 
"for a message that didn't amount to a tinker'. s dam," '• 
for it told nothing they. did not already know, FBIS. 
Records, National Archives. 


Assistant Director Edward Hullinger reported to Hyneman 
on 5 July 1944- that he had discussed the telegrams with 
Byron Price, who was of the opinion that under the cir- 
cumstances it was hardly worthwhile to continue them. 

At any rate, Axis propaganda had greatly deteriorated 
and the government was no longer concerned about the 
size of its listening audience. Hullinger also talked 
with the Provost Marshal General , who agreed that the 
service could be dropped. The primary consideration 
for FBIS was the cost. The prisoner broadcast service 
was costing $60,000 a year, and FBIS was having serious 
budgetary problems . 

The Provost Marshal General formally agreed to 
discontinuance of the service on 4 August 1944, and 
telegrams to next of kin were stopped immediately. The 
PM Wire, paid for by the War Department, was continued 
until September 1945 j after the surrender of Japan. 

No similar service was undertaken during the Korean war, 
and none has been offered during the Vietnamese war, 
though the FBIS Wire Service has continued to run broad- 
cast information concerning prisoners of war. 


Chapter' 5' ' INTER-GOVERNMENTAL- RELATIONS 

Because of the nature of its work as a service 
agency, FBIS at various times made contacts with most 
government offices. . Some of these contacts were casual 
and infrequent. For instance, direct contact was made 
with the White House only during extremely important 
developments, though A Wire editors were startled a 
few times to learn that President Roosevelt was listening 
in during a telephone conversation, and one time Winston 
Churchill was on the line asking questions. Some govern- 
ment agencies received the A Wire or the Daily Report, 
affirmed when queried that they wanted the service to 
continue, but made no other contacts with FBIS. Still 
others, such as the Board of Economic Warfare (BEW), 
depended a great deal on information furnished by FBIS, 
but as they had no concern with FBIS methods, they took 
their information, offered their appreciation, and that 
was the extent of. the relationship. 

But there was one important government office that 
was concerned primarily with the gathering and distri- 
bution of information. This was OWI . As FBIS also was 
engaged solely in the gathering and distribution of 

) 

information, its fortunes were closely linked to those ; 
of OWI . The relationship had to be close,, and friction 
was inevitable. COI already was operating when FBIS was 
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organized. Col. William (Wild Bill) Donovan was the 
Coordinator of • Information , with his office frequently 
referred to as "The Donovan Committee." COI was the 
first office to get FBIS service on a regular and 
extensive basis, through a special wire installed to 
carry broadcast transcripts to its Washington and New 
York offices in October 1941. This was first referred 
to as the "COI Wire," or the "Donovan Wire," but later 
became the B Wire. A few months after the war started, 

COI was reorganized by executive order. Many of its 
activities were taken over by the Office of Strategic 
Services (OSS) under Donovan, and others by the Office 
of War Information (OWI) under Elmer Davis. FBIS con- 
tinued to serve Donovan's unit, but it was with OWI 
that it had the closest relations. 

Relationships at Headquarters 
As was true with RID, contacts at the top usually 
were proper, cordial, and cooperative between FBIS and 
OWI. Chairman Fly and Dr. Leigh oh the one hand, and 
Elmer Davis and Milton Eisenhower, Assistant Chief of OWI, 
on the other, always recognized the mutual interdependence 
of the two offices, sought to avoid controversy and dis- 
pute , and worked to make mutual relations smooth and 
efficient. On operational levels, where contacts were 
more functional, cooperation was not always smooth. 



Distrust and suspicion sometimes arose, and issues had 
to be settled at a higher level. It is a tribute to 
the leadership of the two organizations that at the-, 
end of the war OWI and FBIS were working together 
more smoothly than. they had been at any earlier time, 
with their mutual activities functioning more effec- 
tively . 

Misunderstandings arose from time to time in the 
Washington and New York offices, but it was in the 
more remote stations that most conflicts were recorded. ■ 
The type of material desired on the B Wire was under- 
stood by FBIS staff members, and the only early complaint 
was that OWI continually asked for more... .At first.,, as 
FBIS did not have trained teletypists, COI sent its own 
teletypists to the FBIS Office. This arrangement ap- 
parently gave OWI an attitude • which FBIS personnel 
interpreted as a feeling of ownership, so on 14 August 
1942 Leigh suggested to OWI.- that the teletypists be 
transferred to the FBIS payroll; OWI agreed. Then on 
30 September Leigh wrote Robert Sherwood of OWI, 
cautioning him that the steady increase of material 
ordered by the New York office would demand an increase 
in FBIS staff. He explained that as a service agency - 
FBIS would supply the material requested, but wished 
first to make sure that it actually was needed. In 



December 1942 there was an exchange of letters between 
Leigh and OWI officials concerning the need for closer 
liaison between the two offices. Eisenhower suggested 
regular meetings between OWI and FBIS personnel at the 
working level, and FBIS personnel were invited to visit 
operations in the New York office. 

In July 1943 Stewart Hensley, chief of the Wire 
Service Section, made a trip to New York to learn more 
about OWI operations there and discuss needs of the 
service. He reported later that by altering methods 
used- on the B Wire, primarily by filing more textual 
material, he had got OWI to accept a considerably lower 
volume of copy. He issued instructions to B Wire 
editors explaining the most vital needs of the New 
York office, and apparently both offices were pleased 
with the changes. There never were any serious problems 
between Matthew Gordon’s office and the A Wire, though 
wire editors sometimes were- miffed at frequent calls 
for what seemed to them superfluous demands for clari- 
fication or explanation. 

Two developments late in 1943 illustrate the extent 
of mutual understanding between the headquarters offices 
of FBIS and OWI. In October OWI asked that Tom Grandiri 
be assigned temporarily to OWI to make a survey of moni- 
toring activities and needs in the Middle East and 
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Mediterranean area. A letter from Fly on 19 October 
1943 approved the arrangement. FBIS was to continue 
to pay Grandin's salary, with OWI bearing all travel 
costs.* in preparing his statement to be given before 
the Cox Committee in November 1943, Dr. Leigh elicited 
the testimony of Milton Eisenhower, who stated empha- 
tically for the record that OWI never wanted to take 
over FBIS, for that would destroy its essential char- 
acter as a service organization.** 

Relations between- OWI and the FBIS Analysis 
Division took a somewhat different turn. FBIS analysts 
felt that one of the greatest services they could 
render to OWI employees would be to make quickly avail- 
able to them effective counter propaganda to use in 
international broadcasts.’ They attempted to do this, 


* Rhodes on 6 September 1943 sent Leigh a seven-page 
single-spaced letter in which he discussed at length 
the need for Grandin to make the trip, pointing to 
advantages for both FBIS and OWI. In his opinion 
Grandin should spend two weeks in Algiers, and then 
considerable time organizing the Cairo office. 

Job 49-24, CIA Records Center. 

** Page 3660, Volume III, Report of the Special Committee 
Investigating the FCC, GPO, 1944. The Committee 
counsel had argued that FBIS should be taken from the 
FCC and put under OWI, a move that no doubt would have 
pleased some lesser OWI officials. Eisenhower, who 
apparently had a better grasp of OWI-FBIS relations, 
argued that since OWI was not a service agency, it 
would monopolize the services of FBIS and. destroy its 
usefulness to other departments of government. 




but with ‘their limited staff and the need to analyze 
developments for other government agencies they .were 
never quite able to satisfy OWI. It set up its own 
analysis branch, with the result that there was con- 
siderable duplication. This bothered Leigh, who had 
a special aversion to duplication in government activ- 
ities. He wrote 0. N. Riegel of OWI on 7 September 1942 
expressing a hope that in coming months the two services 
could "mesh their analysis efforts" so that efforts and 
talents of the people could be applied more usefully. 
Weekly meetings between OWI and FBIS analysts were ar- 
ranged, but were not considered a great success. On 
-22 December 194 2, in another letter to an OWI official, 
Leigh mentioned the "regrettable .lack of any well con- 
ceived plan" for closer, and better cooperation between 
OWI and FBIS analysts. 

Goodwin Watson, head of the Analysis Division., 
came up with a new idea. Writing on 30 December 1942 
to Ralph Casey, who was studying relations between OWI 
and FBIS, Watson suggested the possibility of distri- 
buting FBIS analysts among other offices, bringing them 
"closer to the people who use our findings.” He said 
many offices felt that they would be better served if 
they obtained the raw materials from FBIS and "con- 
trolled the full process of the analysis* " It was 
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"that such an idea would not appeal to all 
.analysts. Some admitted that they were not on very 
good terms with their OWI counterparts.* Nevertheless, 
Leigh announced on 19 April 1943 that an agreement had 
been reached whereby the Bureau of Research and Analysis 
of the Overseas Branch of OWI would use the FBIS Analysi 
Division exclusively for reporting and analyzing radio 
broadcasts, and "to promote good working arrangements 
and to conserve space," the Analysis Division would be 
moved to the Social Security Building, where OWI was 
housed. Graves, explaining the move on 13 May 1943, 
said the Division would "function as an integral part 
of OWI," at the same time "continuing its other duties." 
The head of this OWI division, Eugene Katz, said in a 
letter to Leigh on 18 June 1943: "Our relations with 

the FBIS Analysis Division are so friendly that we can 
think of nothing now which warrants a formal reappraisal 
of the agreement." Part of the agreement was that in 
June the arrangement would be reappraised. 

FBI S-OWT West' Coast' Coop eration 
Joint operations to avoid duplication of FBIS and 

* Theodore 7 Newcomb , who was second only to Watson in the 
Analysis Division, wrote on 15 February 1943: "Unfor- 

tunately and off the record -- our relations with 
them (OWI analysts) are far from the best. There is 
only 'one person from whom I guarantee you would get a 
friendly ear, Otto Klineberg. He used to be with us 
and is now with them." FBIS Records, National Archives 
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OWI analytical effort was not the only agreement , 
even the first one, to be worked out by the two offices 
at top level. The first formal agreement concerned 
West Coast operations. OWI early established an office 
in San Francisco, which broadcast to the Far East and 
was a counterpart of the New York office. It depended 
heavily on FBIS broadcast transcripts and assumed some- 
what of a proprietary attitude .toward the Portland 
station. Edd Johnson of the San Francisco OWI office 
wrote Lloyd Free on 4 February. 194 2 informing him that 
a bottleneck was developing at Portland because the 
station there had no professional teletype operators. 

At that time B 'Wire machines were manned by OWI tele- 
typists, a fact of which Spencer Williams was not aware 

■ j-'" 

until so informed by OWI in San. Francisco . He wrote 
Grandin on 16 February, ho doubt at Johnson's suggestion, 
asking if it would be satisfactory for OWI in San 
Francisco to send teletypists to Portland to operate 
FBIS machines. Washington turned down the proposal. 

FBIS officials already were concerned that OWI, 
in conjunction with the CBS, was monitoring in San 
Francisco, partially duplicating the Portland effort. 

Graves reported the situation to the Bureau of the 

> 

Budget on 20 May 1942, which ruled that OWI could not 
engage in monitoring. One suggested solution was that . 
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the San Francisco staff and monitoring operation be ’ 
transferred to Portland. OWI officials. at San Francisco 
vigorously opposed this. In a letter to Grandin on 
24 July 1942, Warren H. Pierce of the San Francisco OWI 
argued that only four of the 13 employees of the CBS-OWI 
post could be transferred, that its reception was much 
superior to that of Portland, and that OWI needed the 
operation close to its San Francisco office. OWI 
employees m San Francisco even had told. the office of 
the British Ministry of Information (MOI) in that city 
that Portland was badly understaffed and MOI should 
depend upon OWI rather than FBIS for its 'daily wire 

on Far East broadcasts. This advice was reported to 

Rhodes in London, who passed it on to Washington. 

The final result was that Leigh ' reached agreement 
with OWI officials in Washington. OWI formally 
requested that FBIS take over the San Francisco station ' 
and operate it. Leigh announced terms of the agreement 
on 29 July 1942. American citizens at the station were 
to be transferred to FBIS. OWI was to pay the alien 
employees, but they also would be. under FBIS supervision. 
OWI would maintain communications facilities with the 
San Francisco office, and Portland would send a senior 
editor to' San Francisco at once to direct the monitoring 
operation. OWI also agreed to transfer $44,000 to FBIS 


to maintain the new station until FBIS funds were 
available, though it later found this was illegal and 
the Bureau of the Budget approved an addition to the 
FBIS supplemental appropriation for that amount. 

This settlement did not end friction between 
OWI and FBIS employees on the West Coast. Reporting 
on a trip to the Coast, Graves said on 3 September 1942 


that he had learned a lot of things he could not learn 
any other way, especially about the "seething confusion 
of OWI." Norman Paige, in a letter to Grandin on 30 
September 1942, noted that "On relations with OWI, the 
Pixie parade of the analysts is again ' starting . "^ Graves 
in a memorandum to FCC on. 10 July 1943, devoted three 
pages to an analysis of OWI West Coast complaints. 

Though he agreed that the OWI demand for more thorough 
coverage of the Far East radio was justified, he men- 
tioned other considerations. For one thing, FBIS owed 
just as great an obligation to the Army, Navy, dnd BEW 
as it did to OWI, and their needs were not always co- 
ordinate. He also expressed a belief that one of the 


is that P ^ Their Particular beef this time 

is that Portland does not furnish text fast enough for 

heir appetites. Their secondary squawk comes to open 
wonder as to why the Portland, stdff has not arrived ' 

FYT S \r V hy ^ abU K° US nSW additions have not been made 
, t son ^ ho l the y have added considerably to their own 

meeffrcr 1C J ^ the general appearance of a board 

meeting each afternoon, symbolic of a Walt Disney 

conference." FBIS Records, National Archives. 
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complainants, Vincent Mahoney, might have a grudge 
against • FBIS because his position as head of the San 
Francisco monitoring post had been taken away from 
him by Bureau of .the Budget action. 

The continuing demand of the San Francisco OWI 
for more copy was partially met on 27 September 1943 
with inauguration of the X Wire. It carried to OWI 
San Francisco all Far East material monitored in 
London, Washington, Kingsville, and Puerto Rico. Soon 
this wire was moving 3,000 words a day. Instead of 
having a separate staff, like the B Wire, the X Wire 

i 

was handled by the A Wire staff. Leigh wrote Vincent 
Mahoney on 20 November 1943- explaining that the 3, “000' - 
words was only about half of that available, but if 
OWI wanted the remainder a duplex system would need 
to be installed at a cost of about $2,500 a month. 

This could be done, provided OWI bore the expense. 

Another move was made to placate the San Francisco 
OWI staff. Brad Coolidge was informed through a letter 
from Goodwin Watson on 5 November 1943 that following 
conferences involving Mahoney; Owen Lattlmore, newly 
named head of the West Coast OWI; Leigh; and Audrey 
Menefee, chief of FBIS Far East analysis in Washington, 
it had been decided to develop analysis in the San 
Francisco FBIS bureau. Coolidge was to be freed from 
the news desk to devote all Ihis time to liaison with 
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OWI 5 making studies that OWI seemed to need. Spencer 
Williams was not enthusiastic about the plan.* After 
a visit to the West Coast, Stewart Hensley said in a 
report for Leigh on 3 March 1944 that "FBIS-OWI relations' 
in San Francisco are not good generally." He described 
Mahoney and others in OWI as "particularly emphatic" in 
their indictment of certain FBIS editors, and gave as his 
judgment that they were probably justified. 

FBIS Headquarters continued to make what it con- 
sidered an honest effort to meet the needs of the San 


Francisco OWI without destroying its service to other 
agencies. On 1 March 1944 Hensley wired Williams that 
starting the following day, Washington- would try-t-o move 
on the X Wire the entire take of Rornaji copy being 
translated in Washington.' An illustration of OWI demands 
that seemed excessive to many' FBIS personnel was its 
insistence that BBC broadcasts be covered thoroughly, as 


they were needed by OWI broadcasting units. In August 1944 

Aft ;; J is ° pinion was requested, Williams wrote to Leigh 
on 27 October 1943: "Brad takes his work with OWI very 
seriously, but I have not seen' any evidence that OWI 
does although Vincent Mahoney, who is devious and does 
not always say what he thinks, has said some non-commit- 
a y po ite things. As far as I am personally concerned, 
there is nothing m this work that I regard as indis- 
pensable and on occasions some of it gets in my way. ! ■ 

ibis arises,' °f course, from the fact that the nature 
of what Brad is supposed to do with OWI has never been 
s nctly defined." FBIS Records, National Archives. ' 
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after FBIS had been forced to make severe cuts in its 
Washington staff, it was monitoring daily 268 broad- 
cast programs, of which 93, nearly 35 percent, were 
from the BBC. .These were for the most part of little 
value to anyone but OWI.* 

When plans were being made to establish the Denver 
post, more rough spots in FBIS-OWI relations cropped 
up. Brad Coolidge, who was sent to Denver to open the 
operation, reported to Leigh on 30 April 1943 that he 
had held a conference with OWI official Clayton Osborne, 
who was "not receptive" to OWI-FBIS cooperation in 
Denver. He quoted Osborne as saying that OWI "dis- 
■ courages its Orientals" from contacts with other groups. 
Coolidge added that he wished he could send Leigh a 
recording of the entire conversation, so Leigh "could 
savor its full flavor." As usual, Leigh took the issue 
to officials in OWI with more authority than Osborne, 
and the Denver project wag not later marked by any 
notable FBIS-OWI feud. Leigh informed OWI officials 
that the Denver FBIS office was "placed next door to 
OWI by design." This was no doubt true, but' it was 
BEW rather than OWI that was in greatest need of the 
monitored product processed in Denver. 

Undated History of FBIS, Job 54-27, Box 15 
CIA Records Center. ’ 
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FBIS-OWI Problems in London 

It was in London that the sharpest clashes 
between FBIS and OWI arose; yet it was here that 
eventually cooperation between the two groups was 
the most sanguine. But this smooth London operation 
did not develop until after the conflict reached a 
crisis and difficulties were ironed out by a formal 
agreement between heads of the two offices. 

COI sent two men to London early in 1942' to 

arrange for use of BBC monitored material, planning 

a file from London to New York via RCA. Peter Rhodes 

informed Lloyd Free of this fact in March, and was 

authorized in April to confer with BBC monitoring 

officials at Evesham to see what they jointly could 

do to meet COI needs. Free admonished Rhodes to 

establish close liaison with COI' representatives . 

) 

Free also wrote Thomas Early of COI on 'll 'April 1942 
asking a clarification of his agency's needs in London, 
explaining that there had been "considerable confusion" 
because of differing opinions enunciated by COI officials. 
One thing was clear; COI wanted more copy., Rhodes wrote 
Tom Grandin on 1.9 June 1942 that he had accepted a COI 
offer to supply an additional teletypist to facilitate 
movement of FBIS copy, but did not believe the arrange- 
ment should be permanent. 


rspj 
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By mid-summer' of 1942 evidence of a brewing OWI- 
FBIS feud in London was apparent. When the British. 
Ministry of Information (MOI) received an offer 

■ through its representative in San Francisco of a daily 
OWI file on the Far East superior to that furnished 

by FBIS , it went immediately to Rhodes. Rhodes wired 
Grandin on 25 July 1942 saying that MOI demanded a 
clarification of the status of U.S, monitoring. Was 
OWI or FBIS responsible? It was apparent that British 
monitoring officials favored FBIS, for the OWI offer 
of a Far East file was rejected and such a file 

■ requested from FBIS. Rhodes also was aske'd by the 
British to sit in on all meetings of BBC and MOI with 
monitoring officials of other allied nations. Chair- 
man Fly wrote the State Department on 1 August 1942 
recalling that FBIS had been established in London 
with State Department approval, and asked that MOI 
and BBC be informed of the official responsibility of 
FBIS. Even before this letter was written, MOI had 
informed all its offices that any question concerning 
U.S. monitoring should be cleared through FBIS. 

Rhodes so informed Washington in a wire dated 28 July 1942. 

These developments failed to dampen the enthusiasm 
of some OWI officials. Representative in London insisted 
on discussing with the BBC the possibility of a teletype 
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line from Evesham to the OWI London office, and as 
the BBC would not discuss the matter unless FBIS also 
were involved, Rhodes accompanied an OWI representative 
to Evesham to negotiate jointly with the BBC. Because 
of certain technical offers made by OWI, the request 
for a second line from Evesham to London, supplementing 
the one FBIS already had been assigned, was received 
favorably. Rhodes informed Grandin of this development 
on 3 August 1942 . Then on 14 August Rhodes wrote again, 
alerting Washington to the fact that Edd Johnson, now 
in charge of the New York OWI office, had written Harry 
Lerner in London saying that OWI must hav4 more copy, 
was planning to send three or four editors and four 
teletypists to Evesham immediately to set up its own 
service, and operations would start by 5 September. 
Rhodes' primary worry was that ■ OWI would carry out this 
plan and be in operation before FBIS had sufficient 
staff to properly man the Evesham office and make use 
of the new line granted by the BBC. In the meantime, 

OWI had launched plans for a second wire, to be used 
exclusively by OWI. Rhodes realized that close OWI- 
FBIS cooperation in London was necessary, but expressed 
a strong view that the monitoring operation should be 
controlled by FBIS and warned that friction would become 
serious unless agreement were reached. Rhodes wired 
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Washington on 27 August 1942 saying that plans were 
complete for an FBIS staff of editors to start working 
in Evesham on 5 September, but that OWI was making 
plans for a full duplication of the FBIS effort. The 
BBC, he said, was perplexed by these plans, but was 
attempting to give the Americans the services they 
wanted. Rhodes also revealed some bitterness as a 
result of the apparent affluence of OWI, in contrast 
to the tight budgetary restrictions placed on FBIS. 

Meantime, Dr. Leigh was working through the top 
command of OWI. Grandin cabled Rhodes on 29 August 
1942 to inform him that Milton Eisenhower 'had cancelled 
the OWI request for a second Londo.n-Eyesham teleprinter 
line, had removed Evesham monitoring editors from the 
OWI budget, and had instructed OWI to transfer to the 
FBIS payroll the staff being assembled at Evesham. 
Obviously this information was at fault, for on 14 
September 1942 Rhodes informed Grandin by wire that 
the OWI London office had been informed by OWI officials 
that they had no knowledge of such Eisenhower action. 
However, OWI in London delayed further moves to await 
developments. Leigh again took the matter up with 
Eisenhower. In a letter dated 24 September 1942 he ' 
agreed that OWI needed more copy, but argued that it 
could be supplied best by an expanded FBIS operation 
in England. Apparently Eisenhower was having difficulty 
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. getting a meeting of the minds in his own organization; 
for at least two months the situation remained static, 
to the satisfaction of no one. 

On 17 November 1942 Leigh wrote Philip Hamblett 
of OWI London, presumably with the approval of Eisenhower, 

idling the situation as he saw it. He pointed out 
that the BBC recognized FBIS as the U. S. monitoring 
authority, and added that he saw no reason why operations 
in England should be different from those at domestic 
stations. The problem arose largely, he believed, from 
failure of OWI to inform FBIS of its needs in sufficient 
time for IBIS to obtain and allocate funds. He suggested 
a second wire and expansion of the London editorial staff 
at OWI expense, but with the operation remaining under 
FBIS direction. ' 

Peter Rhodes was in Washington and New York briefly 
in November, and held, informal discussions with OWI 
officials in both cities. Upon his return to London, 
Rhodes wired Grandin and Leigh on 26 November 1942 asking 
that they inform Milton Eisenhower that Edd Johnson in 
New York, following their "inconclusive conference," had 
notified Max Lerner in London that FCC had agreed to an 
immediate increase of the OWI staff, and instructed him 
to. make arrangements with the BBC for their arrival. 

Rhodes protested vigorously this Johnson action, 'calling 
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it "unauthorized . " 


There followed a series of acri- 
. monious messages between Rhodes and Lerner. The latter ' 
, charged that Rhodes had intentionally misrepresented 
Johnson's position and protested his effort to "put Edd 
on the spot." Both men were careful to see that their 
home offices got all copies of this debate, and if the 
feud did nothing else, it demonstrated to London staffs 
of both organizations that they would get nowhere by 
squabbling, but must learn to cooperate. 

The controversy finally was settled in Washington.- 

Leigh wired FBIS in London on 9 December 1942 and fol- 

* 

lowed this with a letter giving full details on 11 
December. It was agreed that OWI would have its own - 
editors at Evesham, but under administrative supervision 
of FBIS, FBIS and OWI each' would maintain a* wire service 
from Evesham, with both wires going to both organizations 
in London and in the United States . The chief gain for 
FBIS was that it would get- at Headquarters the entire 
output of the OWI staff in England, thus doubling its 
volume, and at no extra cost to FBIS. 

There was considerable skepticism concerning the 
workability of this arrangement. It was recognized that 
FBIS and OWI editors at Evesham would have to cooperate 
closely if duplication were to be avoided. All editors 
would have to familiarize themselves regularly with two 
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separate files. Because of space limitations at the 
BBC monitoring post, the two editorial staffs were 
at first physically separated, but it was agreed 
that this should be changed as soon as practicable, 
and the change actually came about rather quickly, 
before 7 March 1943. In reply to a letter from Leigh 
asking about application of the new agreement, Vincent 
0. Anderson, new acting chief in London, wrote on 
20 January 1943 that there had been problems, but 
operations were on the whole surprisingly smooth, 
and were likely to remain so as long as Learner was in 
charge of the OWI London staff . 

The record shows no further OWI-FBIS clashes 
in London, and there was no further change in working 
methods until May 1944. Leigh wrote on 8 May 1944 
that Hamblett and Lerner had agreed with FBIS of- 
ficials that OWI should cease filing BBC monitored 
material and limit its output to about 6,000 words a 
day of analytical information for use of international 
broadcasters. A letter from Julian Behrstock, then 
chief of the London office, on 17 May 1944. noted the 
end of "this dual functioning," which he said had 
been ."tolerable*' but only because the FBIS and OWI 
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staffs- "got along together especially well."* Two 
OWI editors were transferred to FBIS, though initially 
their salaries continued to come from OWI funds. OWI- 
FBIS financial .arrangements got pretty well snarled. 
The FBIS administrative officer in London tried un- 
successfully on 16 June 1944 to give Washington an 
accounting.** 

Problems of Overseas Monitorin g 
Peter Rhodes was plagued by other OWI plans in. 
addition to those, at the BBC monitoring post. While 
he was in Washington for conferences preparatory to 
going to North Africa, Vincent Anderson notified him 
from London that FBIS should move .fast., as. OWI already 
was sending broadcasting teams to Casablanca, Rabat, 
and Algiers and would be needing monitoring services 
very soon. Back in London, Rhodes found his departure 
for Algiers unexplainably delayed. Writing on 


* Behrstock further added that this "OWI duplication" 
apparently "was strictly an Edd Johnson idea," and 
with his departure from OWI it was ceasing. indi- 
cation - that. the BBC was never quite happy about the 
arrangement is seen in an exchange of letters between 
Behrstock and BBC monitoring director ^Robert Burns 
m January 1944, Burns agreed reluctantly to Behr- 
stock's request that OWI editors be allowed to treat 
directly with the BBC on matters affecting OWI copy 
alone. FBIS Records, National Archives.' 

KS{ 111 a letter to Behrstock on 24 May 1944 , Shepherd 
had described FBIS-OWI financial relations as "a 
mystery" to him, and asked if a clarification were 
possible. The London administrative office attempted 
to show an accounting for the past year and came up 
with a figure of $7,000 owed by OWI. Job 49-24, CIA 
Records Center. ■ 
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2 -December 1942 , lie complained that "Someone is 
tangling up our efforts to get into the field and do 
a job. Who and why I don’t know." He clearly was 
suspicious that.it was OWI . Writing to Leigh on 
4 December 1942, he expressed puzzlement as to why 
OWI had reportedly sent a cable to London . saying he 
should not proceed to Algiers. He thought it had 
been established that he would be part of the same 
team as OWI, under PWB, but now he suspected that 
OWI was planning to send its own monitoring team to 
North Africa. Writing .again to Leigh from Algiers 
on 22 December 1942, Rhodes reported that Milton 
Eisenhower, upon a visit to North Africa, had assured 
him that FBIS should handle the monitoring there, 
"naturally working as part of the psychological 
warfare. team under Colonel Hazeltine'." He believed' — 
and was probably correct — that some OWI officials 
had sought to block his trip t.o North Africa so that 
OWI could independently establish monitoring, but were 
overruled in their own organization. 

There was no more trouble with OWI in North Africa, 
but other forces eventually induced FBIS to give up its 
control of monitoring there and turn the operation over 
to OWI. In the meantime FBIS officials in Washington 
learned that OWI was placing other monitoring teams 
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abroad. In March 1943 a special request concerning 
•broadcasts from the Middle East was referred to London, 
and BBC efforts to get the answer revealed that OWI 
was monitoring in Istanbul. A query to Elmer Davis 
through the office of Chairman Fly verified this fact. 

Fly noted in a letter to Davis on 2 April 1943 that 
FBIS , though charged with responsibility for monitoring, 
had discovered by accident the OWI operation in Istanbul 
as well as earlier OWI monitoring in New York and San 
Francisco, This ignorance of what other government 
agencies were doing to duplicate FBIS efforts led to 
waste and inefficiency. "Joint planning and distri- 
bution through FBIS" would seem to be necessary attributes 
of a proper solution to the problem. Fly agreed that 
OWI was prepared to monitor in Istanbul and FBIS was 
not, and acknowledged that it 'might be proper for OWI 
or some other service to monitor in other locations, 
but there should be a mutual exchange of information, 
to say the least. There were other . exchanges . Elmer 
Davis assured Fly on 9 April 1943 that OWI wanted to 
cooperate to the fullest extent, and was ready to draw 
up new plans and agreements. Fly reiterated on 1 May 
that there was no objection to Istanbul monitoring, 
but FBIS should have the monitored information for 
distribution to its clients. 
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This problem of FBIS relations with the OWI over- 
seas was of deep concern to Dr. Leigh. He continued 
to study the problem, gather information on actions 
of OWI, and keep Fly informed. He counted heavily 
upon the' study being made by Ralph Casey. In September 
1942 he and Milton Eisenhower had agreed that someone 
independent of both offices should make a thorough 
study of OWI-FBIS relations and recommend changes. 

They had agreed upon Casey, and he had accepted the 
task, after approval by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Actually, .the study was intended for the Bureau of 
the Budget, to aid in resolving instances of OWI-FBIS 
duplication. Leigh had suggested Casey, and was con- 
fident that his final report would please FBIS, but 
cautioned Theodore Newcomb of the Analysis Division 
on 18 December 1942 that Casey’s discussions with OWI 
were ’’delicate," and FBIS staff members should take 
care to avoid giving the impression that they considered 
Casey "our man." Leigh wrote Casey on 23 January 1943 
suggesting a visit to Washington for conferences with 
him and .Milton Eisenhower, as the question of "cooperative 
allocation of functions" was delaying important services. 
MOI, he said, had consulted FBIS regarding OWI plans to 
' set up a monitoring operation in New Delhi, for MOI recog- 
nized FBIS as the responsible U.S. monitoring agency. 
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Chairman Fly, Leigh further explained, would not accept 
the thesis that getting the job done was more important 
than FBIS, and had considered taking the matter to the 
President. Leigh again wired Casey on 31 March 1943 
informing him that his report was urgently needed. 

Casey had helped to work out the OWI-FBIS agreement 
on analysis work, but on the question of overseas moni- 
toring he was noncommittal. Leigh, disappointed, wrote 
Fly on 5 April 1943 that he had hoped Casey would "deal 
directly with the problem," but he merely noted the 
duplication, so it was up to FCC and OWI to settle their 
problems. * 

The final decisive force was the FBIS money shortage. 
Fly wrote Elmer Davis on 2.0 April 194 3 that FCC would be 
glad for OWI to undertake work in Australia, as FBIS did 
not have the necessary funds.- The same argument applied 
in New Delhi. Leigh continued negotiations with OWI of- 
ficials, primarily with Hamblett , and on 16 June 1943 
they signed a formal agreement. It recognized OWI 
responsibility for broadcasting and FBIS responsibility 
for monitoring, acknowledged the inability of FBIS to 
provide OWI with needed Information in certain foreign 
outposts, and agreed that this gave OWI ample reason to 
conduct monitoring in those posts. OWI was left free 
to undertake monitoring at any point it was deemed 
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necessary outside the United States and British Isles, 
but accepted the obligation to supply FBIS with its 
monitored material, with FBIS paying communications 
costs where facilities were not already available. 

FBIS also was given the right to attach one' or more 
editors to each OWI monitoring station to make sure 
that FBIS would receive the material it needed. The 
Bureau of the Budget approved the agreement, after 
noting that this did not obligate it in advance to 
approve FBIS requests for funds to finance editors 
assigned to OWI posts. This completed the series of 
OWI-FBI S agreements, and incidentally, ended the 
series of clashes between the two organizations.* 
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Some administrative agreements were made in imple- 
menting this final arrangement. A Shepherd memorandum 
aated 15 February 1944 said FBIS would pay communi- 
cations costs on 500 words a day from Naples or Bari, 
Another memorandum on 20 May 1944 reported an informal 
agreement . by ^QWI on 1 February to pay half the cost of 
all traffic from Cairo. The February charge of $568.32 
was split between FBIS and OWI. Job 49-19, CIA 
Records Center. i 
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Financial relations between the two units remained 
complicated. The question of responsibility for com- 
munications was never clear, and. most FBIS personnel 
assigned to OWI foreign posts were placedon the OWI , 
payroll. Theoretically, FBIS was liable for reimburse- 
ment for salaries paid these people, but claims were 
seldom made. After a visit to London in 1945, Charles 
Hyneman wrote a memorandum for Russell Shepherd recom- 
mending steps to restore Spencer Williams in New Delhi 
and Edward Berkman in Cairo to the FBIS payroll. 

Hyneman said: "I have no objection to OWI ' s paying 

their bills, but I think they are in a bad spot as 
long as they work for us but have someone else in 
control of their movements and their fortunes." 

Berkman had also been worried about this situation, 
and Hyneman wrote him saying he would be restored to 
the FBIS payroll. Leigh reported on 16 October 1943 
that Leonard Leiberman and B. F. Ellington had been 
transferred to the OWI payroll as of- 7 October. 

Hamblett wrote to ask if FBIS would insist on reim- 
bursement back to June, and Leigh replied that it 
would not. Leiberman took charge for OWI of the Bari 
j.post, which included a news team and a Balkan moni- 
toring .team. 
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Relation's' with' 'the' 'Armed' 'Forces 


Wartime intelligence gleaned from the enemy radio 
was of course a valuable asset to the military and was 
widely used. Yet, being strictly a civilian organi- 
zation, FBIS had its problems with the Armed Forces, 
and its authority was sometimes questioned. Secretary 
of War Stimson gave early endorsement of monitoring, 
writing Fly on .18 July 1941 that his examination of 
the spot bulletins convinced him that the new service 
would make a valuable contribution to War Department- 

information. Both War and Navy were among early sub- 

* 

scribers to the 24-hour A Wire service, and interest 
also was shown outside Washington. Several military 
units in London were eager to get lateral services 
offered by FBISin London, while in San Juan the 6-2 
office in February 1942 requested the full file sent 
from Puerto Rico to Washington and offered to supply 
Army teletype pperators so the service would not be 
delayed. The offer was accepted on' a temporary basis. 
In August 1942, when the Bureau of the Budget suggested 
that an Army representative be brought in to testify 
before Congressional committees as to the value of the 
FBIS product, Col, John V. Grombach of G-2 readily 
volunteered his services. There was never- any formal 
agreement with the Armed Services as to fields of 
responsibility, but Graves said in a memorandum on 
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19 November 1942 that there was a "tacit understanding" 
that the Army would depend upon FBIS. for monitoring of 
voice broadcasts, while FBIS would leave to the Army 
interception of code messages from the enemy. 

During the war a high percentage of -Daily Report 
copies went to military subscribers. In January 1943 
the confidential classification on these publications 
was changed to restricted, in part because military 
officials had complained that the higher classification 
limited the book's circulation.* Col. Alfred McCormack 
of G- 2 wrote on 17 February 194.3 testifying to the 
adequacy of FBIS coverage. He said that irregular 
Army intercepts o f f enemy broadcasts also were sent to 
his office. As a test, he had checked 24 of these 
intercepts against FBIS releases and ’found, all but one 
were adequately covered by FBIS. That one had been 
fully reported in the American press. The Daily Report 
faced a growing demand for use in military training 
courses, and . occasionally , because of its limited 
publication facilities, FBIS was forced to reduce the 
number desired for a single address.. Comments solicited 

Leigh wrote a Naval officer on 2 January 1943 announcing 
the change and saying he regretted that the earlier 
classification had handicapped the Navy in making full 
use of the Daily Report. FBIS Records, National Archives 
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from military officials discounted the value of ana- 
lytical material, but stressed the importance of 
obtaining every possible intelligence item FBIS could 
intercept. 

The War Department issued a daily publication 
called the War Department Digest of Foreign Broadcasts, 
which relied, almost wholly on the Daily Report and A 
Wire. A War Department official wrote on 12 January 
1945 asking if it would be possible to get a greatly 
increased number, qf Daily Reports. He explained that 
he would like to discontinue the War Department Digest, 
which was entirely dependent on FBIS sources, with the 
latter being "much better, more comprehensive, more 
voluminous." When FBIS found late in the war that it 
would -have to resort more and more to military communi- 
cations if it were to continue operations on a satis- 
factory scale, it found most of the military quite ' 
receptive. Julian Behrstock wrote from London on 2 
January 194 5 tjjat when he informed the Army Air Force, 
as instructed, that names of prisoners of war obtained 
from enemy broadcasts could no longer be relayed to 

London after 31 December 1944 because of communications 

\ 

costs, military officials advised the War Department 
that it was important this service be maintained, and that 
facilities of the Signal Corps should be offered to FBIS. 
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A letter from Paul Porter, who had succeeded Fly as 
FCC Chairman, on 22 February 1945 expressed appre- 
ciation of the service FBIS was getting from the 
Signal Corps and agreed to a Signals request that it 

. 3 ! 

be allowed to retain full copies of all FBIS messages. 

It. was in the Pacific that the military showed 

its greatest appreciation for the services of FBIS, 

and it was here that relations were closest. Both 

Army and Navy Intelligence in Hawaii had done some 

small-scale monitoring of the Japanese radio, as FBIS 

publications were too long in transit to be of much 

< . 

value to them. The military, in cooperation with OSS, 
also had done some monitoring in the Aleutians. When 
Spencer Williams was in Honolulu in the fall of 1943 
investigating the possibility of FBIS monitoring in 
Hawaii, he talked to Robert C. Richardson, Commanding 
General, Central Pacific. As a result, Richardson 
wrote FBIS on 25 November 1943 requesting that broad- 
casts from Tokyo, Manila, Hsinking, and Chungking, 
monitored on the Pacific Coast, be prepared for his 
command. He offered to make arrangements to fly the 
copy daily by bomber from San Francisco to / Honolulu . 
Arrangements were made, and attempts at monitoring 
by the military in Hawaii ended. One Japanese monitor 
who had worked for Naval Intelligence in Hilo was given 
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top priority for travel to the Mainland to join the 
FBIS staff. 

The telefax transmitting system that Puerto Rico 
used to send copy to Washington was shipped to San 
Francisco and later to Hawaii, wii^h the idea that 
when monitoring actually was begun in Hawaii it 
could be used for sending material to the Mainland. 

Before the system had begun to operate satisfactorily, 
actually before it had a real test, the Signal Corps > 
offered to handle FBIS traffic between Hawaii and 
San Francisco. The offer was accepted. Commercial 

• t- 

communications were never resorted to in the Pacific. 
Naval communications were, used between Guam and Hono- 
lulu, Army communications from Honolulu to San Francisco. 

The experience of Army and Navy Intelligence in 
trying to monitor Tokyo worked to the advantage of FBIS. 
In setting up monitoring operations in Hawaii and Guam, 
and in running tests in other Pacific Islands, FBIS had 
the full cooperation of both G-2 and ONI. One of the 
Honolulu contacts in G-2 was Ma j . Frank Blake, who joined 

FBIS after the war and was in charge at various times of 

/ 

three different FBIS monitoring posts. Full Army co- 

! 

operation was available in setting up of a monitoring 
post in Hawaii, and both the Army command under Gen. 
Richardson, and the Navy under Adm. Chester Nimitz, aided 
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in outpost tests and establishment of an outpost 
station. On Guam, FBIS was able under Navy juris- 
diction to move in and start monitoring even before 
the island had been fully cleared of Japanese strag- 
glers. Hyneman, in a conference with Elmer Davis on 
28 August 1944 following a visit to the Pacific, 
remarked on the cooperative attitude of both the 
Army and Navy toward FBIS. 

The most uncomfortable situation arose on Guam 
in 1946, after FBIS was taken over by the War Depart- 
ment. The staff on Guam had used Navy facilities, 
and when FBIS became part of the Army, inter- service 
antagonisms arose which had nothing to do with FBIS 
operations. 

In Washington, relations with the military were 
not always so satisfactory. In several instances 
anticipated military support failed to develop, with 
unfortunate results. In the fall .of 1942 FBIS was 
expanding as rapidly as possible to meet demands for 
broadcast intelligence, but was facing more and more 
handicaps. In spite of full, access to the ^British 
monitored output, there still were' serious gaps, with 
inadequate coverage of the Far East and important 
deficits in the Middle East, the Balkans, the USSR, 
Africa, and even Spain and Portugal. 
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Dr. Leigh was in close touch with a Colonel 

/•*> 

Middleton , assigned at . the time to- the office of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. He had been requested to 
prepare a report on foreign broadcast monitoring for 
consideration at the next meeting of the National 
Intelligence Committee. At Middleton ' s -request , Leigh 
prepared for him a full report on FBIS capabilities 
and deficiencies, stressing gaps in broadcast coverage 
that needed to be filled "as a necessary auxiliary to 
continuing war operations," and suggesting that the 
Joint Chiefs consider giving support to filling these 
gaps. Leigh's report showed that to get the needed 
coverage, FBIS-would require an additional $2,262,258 
on an annual basis — $921,865 for the remainder of 
the 1942-43 fiscal year. Leigh's hope was that the 
Joint Chiefs would swing their considerable support, 
thus making money available through a deficiency ap- 
propriation or transfer of funds from the Armed Forces. 

The report called for monitoring at , Lisbon, Teheran, 

Cairo, and Stockholm, expansion of Pacific Coast moni- 
toring, and funds for copying of German press transmissions 
in London. The document was forwarded to Colonel Middleton 
for presentation to the Joint Chiefs, and correspondence 
during the coming six weeks indicated that Leigh was 
placing high hopes on a favorable response. General. 
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George V . Strong read the report and wrote Fly on 
21 December 1942 declaring that he believed the 
expansion Leigh recommended would be "of substantial 
value from a military standpoint" and it was his 
recommendation that it be carried out at’ the earliest 
possible date. Fly wrote Secretary of Stfete Cordell 
Hull on 28 December 1942 saying that FBIS was anti- 
cipating a "request from the Joint Chiefs of Staff" 
for monitoring posts at Lisbon, Algiers, Cairo, Teheran, 
and Stockholm. He desired information on communications 
from those points. 

Leigh learned on 9 January 1943 that Colonel 
Middleton had been transferred, and his place taken by ' 
a Colonel Montague. He also learned that at the meeting 
of the Joint Intelligence Committee the question of 
expansion of foreign broadcast monitoring had been 
removed from the agenda on the grounds that a message 
from General Eisenhower’s headquarters asking that a 
monitoring staff be sent to North Africa showed that 
his command "was already dealing with the matter." 
Leigh's report was not read by the Joint Intelligence 
Committee and never reached the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Further correspondence between Leigh and Colonel 
Montague showed that Montague resented the fact that 
Middleton had encouraged the report. Colonel Montague 



claimed that Colonel Middleton had "no authority" to 
prepare. a report for the Joint Chiefs, but only to 
"draft a paper on broadcast monitoring for consider- 
ation of the Joint Intelligence Committee." 

Disappointment in North Africa 
Leigh's experience with the Joint Griefs of Staff 
was followed by the Algiers debacle. As early as 
October 1942, definite plans were shaping up in England 
for African-Mediterranean monitoring. Rhodes reported 
on 23 October that a meeting had been held to discuss 
sending a team to Gibraltar or to Freetown in Africa, 
and that FCC expected to send trained staff members. 


Representatives of the military were in on the planning. 
Meantime the landing in North Africa took place and on 
19 November 1942 a message signed by 'General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower asked that a monitoring staff be sent to 
North Africa. Rhodes interviewed General McClure in 
London, who gave him detailed instructions on what was 
expected of the North African team. After Rhodes ar- 
rived in Algiers his commanding officer messaged London 
asking that B, F. Ellington and James A. Jones be sent. 
Anderson reported this to Washington on 24 'December 1942 
At further requests from Eisenhower's headquarters, two 
FBIS Washington monitors were sent to North Africa, and 
on 10 March 1943 Colonel Hazeltine, in charge of PWB 
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there, asked that the FBIS staff in the area be 
increased to 16. 

FBIS had no funds available for such an expansion. 

It was obvious that growth of the North African post 
was now out of the hands of FBIS, and necessary funds 
would have to be found if requests were to be met. 

In a memorandum dated 15 March 1943, Leigh declared 
that the Army would have to supply money for the North 
African post, or FBIS would have to drop It. On 19 
March 1943 Fly wrote Secretary Stimson asking that War 
Department funds be transferred to the account of FBIS 
to carry on the monitoring operation in North Africa, 
including the Hazelt ine-requested expansion. Statements 
made by Leigh and other FBIS officials' in the coming 
weeks indicated a strong belief that the money would be 
forthcoming, for all information from North Africa showed 
that the monitoring operation had the strong support of 
General Eisenhower. 

On 22 April 1943 Fly got his letter. It was signed 

by Acting Secretary of War Patterson, declared that 'the 

/ 

transfer of funds asked by Fly could not be .made, and 
further stated bluntly that there was "no known authori- 
zation" for presence of FCC personnel in North Africa. 

The monitoring services provided by FBIS in North Africa, 
the letter continued, would not be desired after 31"'May 1943 
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In a memorandum for Chairman Fly dated 6 May, 

Leigh noted that despite Patterson's statement that 
there was no authorization for FBIS personnel in 
North Africa, all moves to the area had been cleared 
through Gen. George V. Strong, Assistant Chief of 
General Staff, G-2; through General Eisenhower; and 
through the Chiefs of Intelligence and the Signal 
Corps in Algiers. The Hazeltine wired request for 
staff expansion had been captioned: "Eisenhower to 

Leigh." Leigh was puzzled as to interpretation of 
the Patterson letter: did it mean the monitoring oper- 

ation was to cease, or that FBIS must relinquish its 
control? He continued to investigate, and on 31 May 
made a final report to Fly. General Strong, known 
by Leigh to be thoroughly cognizant of the importance 
of foreign broadcast monitoring, had informed him 
that the decision outlined by Patterson was a "direct'- 
and personal one" by Secretary of War Stimson.* Leigh 
and Strong decided that the best solution was to 

* Stimson, the memorandum further explained, had been 
irritated by the large number of civilian agencies 
in North Africa, and was determined to cut them down 
by any means possible. FBIS was doubly vulnerable; 
it was a small group that could be absorbed by a 
larger group, and it did not have the money to finance 
its operation. The request for War Department funds 
had sealed the fate of FBIS in the area. FBIS 
Records, National Archives. 
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transfer the operation to OWI, and on 3 June 1943 
Strong issued formal approval for attachment of at 
least one FBIS staff member to the group. The re- 
mainder of the staff, was given the choice of transfer 
to OWI or return to FBIS in the United States. Alan 
Hamlett returned to the United States. Leiberman 
and Ellington transferred to OWI. Jones and Rhodes 
both remained on the FBIS payroll for some time. 

After Rhodes went forward to organize other 
monitoring teams, Jones remained in charge in Algiers. 
The monitoring staff with headquarters in Algiers 
eventually grew to 250 men, though only the two 
remained on the FBIS payroll. Rhodes bore the title 
"Chief African and European Field Correspondent," and 
was expected to provide information files to FBIS 
Headquarters. FBIS London started in May 1943 to 
supply Algiers with a file of 10,000 words daily from 
BBC monitoring, but various handicaps, not the least 
of which was inadequate communications facilities, 
prevented war front monitoring units from supplying 
FBIS with much of value. In September 1943 Rhodes 
reported that the Algiers post was supplying 150 clients 
with information, and on 26 October 1943 he returned 
.to FBIS the $10,000 contingency fund that had been set 
up at Army insistence, explaining that OWI now was 
bearing the monitoring costs and there was no further 
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need to draw upon FCC. 

Contacts- with other Governmental Units 
A list of all U.S. Government offices with 
which FBIS had contacts during its first half dozen 
years would be almost the equivalent of -a U.S. Govern- 
ment directory. In replying to charges by counsel 
for the Cox Committee, Dr. Leigh placed in the 
files of the Committee 42 letters from heads of 
departments, all testifying to their use of FBIS 
materials.* A report for Hyneman on 4 May 1945 by 
Audrey Menefee showed that in April alone her Far 
East Division received 170 requests for special 
services. Answering these requests required 90 
hours of work by her staff. OWI was responsible 
for 57 of these requests, but the other 123 came 
from a long list of of f ices , • including the Red Cross, 
the Federal Reserve Bank, and the British and 
Australian Embassies. Even the War Relocation 
Administration, which became familiar with FBIS 
through its efforts to recruit Japanese monitors, 
found FBIS reports "extremely useful." Replying to 
a survey questionnaire on 19 July 1943, the manager 

* Page 3085, Volume III, Report of Special Congressional 
Committee Investigating the FCC, GPO , 1944. 
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of one of the relocation camps asked that he continue 
to get the Daily Report, as he found it "essential" 
in handling rumors that "might be traced, to Japanese 
broadcasts." A letter from the Preventive Medicine 
Division, Office of the Surgeon General, on 26 August 
1943 asked that it be placed on the Daily Report 
mailing list, as it had learned the publication "con- 
tains much valuable information of a medical and 
public health nature." 

Naturally the State Department was one of the 
government departments most directly and fundamentally 
interested in information broadcast by the foreign 
radio, and its various offices made it perhaps the 
largest single subscriber to FBIS products. The State 
Department played a major part in organizing FBIS.. 
Assistant Secretary of State Breckinridge Long, writing 
on 10 September 1941, described foreign broadcast moni- 
toring as one of his "pet ideas for years" and praised 
progress already made by the infant service. Relations- 
between State and FBIS personnel usually were cordial 
and straightforward -'at all levels of contact. Of course 
State approved every move made by FBIS outside the United 
States. Eventually, State-FBIS relationships became 
somewhat routinized and did not produce special and 
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unusual problems during the war as did those with 
some other organizations, though some State Department 
requirements levied on FBIS were beyond its capacity 
and some State officials apparently failed to realize 
the extent of the work their needs would demand. For 
example, on 19 April 1944 a State Department letter 

asked FBIS to cover four times a week a BBC broadcast 

■ \ 

beamed to the West Indies. Ben Hall reported that the 
project would require the time of one monitor 24 hours 
a week, and a study showed that the material consisted 
only of repeats from other programs or was "junk" that 
no one would have any use for. State apparently with- 
drew the request. 

One wartime unit that came to depend to an unusual 
degree upon FBIS was the Board of Economic Warfare (BEW) 
In the early months of the war BEW discovered that FBIS 
was the reservoir for a wealth of economic information 
that did not get into regular publications . Graves 
reported to FCC on 27 May 1942 that BEW wanted to engage 
with FBIS in a joint effort. Field offices would be 
asked to file every small bit of economic information, 
while BEW personnel would cull through data not used in 
the regular services and aid FBIS in issuing a special ' 
''economics publication. The idea of a joint FBIS-BEW 
publication was threshed about for some months, but 
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never got off the ground. BEW did station some of 
its own personnel in FBIS offices to collect material 
from transcripts discarded by the Wire Service and 
Daily Report. On 5 August 1942 Milo Perkins of BEW 
wrote Fly expressing disappointment that. FBIS was 
unable to supply more Far East broadcasts, but praised 
the service as the exclusive source of economic 
information from a large part of the world.* On 
3 September 1942., answering a letter from Fowler 
Hamilton of BEW, Leigh, explaining that cable costs 
of $50 a day prevented FBIS from getting more material 
from London, suggested that BEW station a-. man in London 
to glean more economic information. On 29 January 1943 
BEW offered to pay cable costs to get 2, 000, words a day 
added to the London file. BEW also gave considerable 
help In setting up the Denver office i and Harold Graves 
wrote Spencer Williams on 2 January 1943 that efforts 
by BEW were largely responsible for Budget Bureau approval 
of funds to expand West Coast monitoring. 


* Perkins described as "extremely serious" the fact that 
v. only about 15 percent of Japanese and Japanese-controlled 
broadcasts were being monitored, as BEW would like to get 
100 percent. He cited several important 'developments 
that had been disclosed through broadcasts-, including- 
the shortage of Japanese transportation, and called 
expansion of FBIS Far East coverage "vital to the war 
effort." Fly replied on 10 August 1942, saying his 
letter would be brought to the attention of the Bureau, 
of the Budget. FBIS Records, National Archives. 
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Another office which offered FBIS special problems 
was CIAA, under Nelson Rockefeller, who wrote Fly as 
early as 5 March 1942 expressing appreciation for the 
"invaluable aid" . being supplied his organization by 
FBIS. Rockefeller wrote again on 29 July 1942. This 
time he praised material being received from Kingsville, 
saying that the CIAA daily news roundup of Latin American 
affairs was including 400 to 500 words a day obtained 
from' Kingsville transcripts. However, he noted that the 
Kingsville bureau was far too small to supply his agency 
with the material it needed, and urged its immediate 
expansion. Fly replied on 3 August 1942 that FBIS would 
like to expand .Kingsville, but this would depend on the 
adequacy of the requested supplemental appropriation. 

CIAA also wanted more material from London, so Leigh' 
informed it on 20 February 1943 that 'if it could"' bear 
the added cable cost of $3,328 a year, a special Latin 
American cable would be filed from London. CIAA agreed 
and the cable continued until April, when CIAA asked 
that it be discontinued. There was another instance in 
which CIAA changes in plans inconvenienced FBIS. Some- 
time in the summer of 1942 the office suggested a daily 
analysis of Latin American broadcasts and FBIS analyst 
■'John W. Gardner launched the project, which was praised 
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by CIAA officials. Early in January 1943 a letter 
from Francis Jamieson of CIAA said that the " stopgap” 
daily analysis could now be discontinued, as CIAA was 
preparing its own analysis. Gardner, in a memorandum 
to Leigh on 13 January 1943, advised against attempting 
to dissuade Jamieson,' but noted that when the analysis 
was requested and FBIS undertook the work at great in- 
convenience there was no suggestion that it would be 
temporary. Leigh wrote on 22 January 1943 saying that 
since State and other departments also wanted the daily 
analysis, it would be continued. Allen Rivkin of CIAA, 
in a letter dated 11 March 1943, again asked that the 
service be discontinued, as it was "no longer useful" 
to CIAA.* 

After COI 'was reorganized, FBIS continued to serve 
OSS in Washington and In London, but relations were 
never close. Goodwin Watson wrote OSS on 8 February 
■194 3 in reply to a request 'that would require the 
services of two more analysts, Watson suggested a 

j 

* Rivkin' said further: "Our own CIAA propaganda 

analysis covers all the material you cover in your . 
publication, in addition- to a great deal more you 
do not cover." He then said: "Thanks for the other 

releases I get, however. I find them interesting , 
and extremely helpful." FBIS Records, National Archives . 

The Cox Committee counsel made much of this CIAA 
exchange in an effort to show that FBIS sought to 
force useless materials on its subscribers, but 
failed to mention the last statement in the Rivkin 
letter. : 

i 
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letter to help FBIS in getting supplemental funds to 
• finance such an • expansion . Colonel Donovan himself 
wrote Fly on 22 March 1943 praising the "invaluable 
service" rendered his organization by FBIS and sug- 
gesting , regular conferences of FBIS analysts and OSS 
personnel. It was in the Pacific that FBIS and OSS 
interests came closest. On 8 August 1944 Naval Lt . 

James R. Withrow of OSS wrote Edward Hullinger, 
reporting that OSS had permission to establish a 
transmitter in the Aleutians and was awaiting per- 
mission from Admiral Nimitz to place one in the 
Central Pacific, where it would be glad to cooperate 
with FBIS. Hullinger discussed plans with Withrow 
while he was on the West Coast and received another 
letter from him on 13 October 1944 promising to provide 
Japanese monitors to expand the FBIS’ monitoring oper- 
ation, both in Hawaii and in an outpost. He suggested 
eight to ten Japanese in the outpost, to be under : 
supervision of three or more FBIS editors. Of course 
this cooperation was contingent upon a favorable reply 
from Admiral Nimitz to the OSS application for a trans- 
mitter station. The cooperative venture failed to 
develop, and Russell Shepherd wrote Hyneman from Hawaii 
on 10 March 1945 explaining the reason. The Navy, which 
was in control in the Pacific, " W as not interested 
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particularly in psychological warfare," and had ’failed 
•to give OSS the welcome it had expected."* 

Probably the FBI and the Justice Department had 
the most unique tie-up with FBIS during and immediately 
after the war. Lloyd Free wrote the Department of 
Justice on 12 August 1941 that Americans occasionally 
made statements over the foreign radio and FBIS would 
be glad to supply details. J .’ Edgar Hoover wrote on 
3 July 1941 expressing appreciation for a transcript 
sent him and requesting continued FBIS cooperation. 

In the summer of 1942 leaders of an organization called 
"Friends of Progress" .were charged with subversion on 
the basis of domestic broadcasts and -publications, and 
tried in California. Harold Graves was asked to testify, 
using broadcast transcripts to show the source of some 
statements disseminated. Graves Received a letter from 
the California Attorney General on 29 October 1942 
thanking him for his assistance and reporting that all 
the accused were convicted. Graves, also was called 

* Shepherd further explained that Naval officials con- 
.sidered that with OWI transmitters in the Pacific, it 
was providing all the propaganda needed. Donovan, 
he said, had visited the Pacific and "got absolutely 
nowhere." This helped to explain the "favorable- 
treatment" FBIS had received, Shepherd said, as it 
provided "the missing link" in the intelligence 
organization. Organization and Management, History 
of FBIS, FBIS Headquarters Records. 
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upon to testify at the trial of William Dudley Pelley 

in Indianapolis, and during 1942 and 1943 there was a 

frequent exchange of letters between FBIS and the 

Justice Department concerning identity of certain 

Americans broadcasting over enemy radio stations. FBIS 

supplied evidence used in cases against a long list of 

broadcasters, including Fred W. Kaltenbach, Robert H. 

Best, Jane Anderson, Douglas Chandler, E. D. Ward, 

Edward Leo Delaney, John Holland, and Ezra Pound. In 

\ 

some cases Americans were reputed to have made broad- 
casts, but failure of FBIS to provide verification 
prevented their being prosecuted. 



Chapter 6 INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Even during the earliest days of planning, when 
it was envisioned that U.S. monitoring would concen- 
trate on shortwave broadcasts beamed to the Western 
Hemisphere, it became apparent that posts established 
within the continental United States could not satis- 
factorily do the job. That led to selection of Puerto 
Rico as one of the first monitoring posts. Soon after 
monitoring was under way at Portland and Puerto Rico 
if became evident that the former could not adequately 
cover the Far East and the latter was not a satisfactory 
site for monitoring Africa, the Middle Edstp and South 
Europe. No doubt Lloyd Free, who was familiar with BBC 
monitoring, also was aware that an effective monitoring 
system would have to move beyond broadcasts beamed to 
this hemisphere, that any foreign broadcast monitoring 
system worthy of the name would have to operate outside 
the United States. This called for international 
negotiations . 

Brit ish-American Arrangements 
It is not clear exactly when Lloyd Free started 
negotiations for establishment of a staff in England, 
but it must have been very soon after he assumed office 
on 16 June 1941. Of course approval by FCC was the 
first step, then acquiescence by the State Department, 
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which instructed Ambassador John Winant in London to 
investigate the attitude of the British Government and 
the BBC monitoring station. Free may. also have made 
his own contacts in London, but he definitely approached ' 
British officials in the United States. On 26 August 
1941 he wrote Gerald Cook, BBC representative in New 
York City; contents of the letter made it apparent that 
he already had discussed the matter with Cook. Mr. Free 
declared that official approval was complete on this 
side, and that he awaited only acceptance from London 
to start action. Formal State Department approval 
actually came much later, but Free must have been as- 
sured verbally. that the plan was acceptable.** 

The Pearl Harbor attack came so quickly after 
Free and Rhodes arrived in London that very little had 


* Free recalled in the letter that the "proposed arrange- 
ment" was that the U.S, representative would have access 
to data of the BBC Monitoring Service, so that he could 
send out daily reports by telephone and the BBC printed 
material by airmail. In exchange, FBMS was to provide 
the British with its own data, specifically, with broad- 
casts. from the Far East and those beamed to Latin 
America. FBIS Records, National Archives, 

Such a detailed analysis of the planned agreement 
indicates that Free had held considerable discussion 
with the British, though no printed records of this 
discussion have been found. 

** See pages 32, 33 and 34. 
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been done toward completing detailed arrangements with 
the BBC, At a meeting held on 10 December 1941, the 
BBC promised to provide FBIS with office accommodations 
at Evesham; to tie in its flash service from the moni- 
toring post to the FBIS London office; and-to allow 
FBIS personnel at Evesham the use of a BBC line to 
London in case of an emergency. ' No exclusive FBIS line 
from Evesham to London was yet available. It was 
agreed that there would be no charge to FBIS "except 
where the BBC was actually out of pocket." -BBC of- 
ficials described as "extremely useful" the services 
promised - them by- Free. They expre-ssed- a ^preference 
for Japanese and Chinese broadcasts of news and in- 
telligence value, but were content to leave selection 
of material and other details to FBIS, Any material 
cabled to the BBC from the United States would be at 
FBIS expense. 

It was obvious that FBIS was getting much more 
from the arrangement than were the British. On the 
other hand, the BBC was going to absolutely no extra 
expense. Cable costs both ways would be an FBIS 
obligation, and though the Americans were left free 
to decide what they would send the British in return, 
r the volume of material they received would depend 
entirely upon the effort and expense to which they 
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were willing to go'. The BBC at the time was listening 
to about a million words a day. All of this was made 
available to FBIS, provided it could supply staff and 
communications facilities to make use of it. 

The BBC did not change its monitoring coverage, 
its methods or procedure, to meet the needs of FBIS, 
but it did display from the start a liberal and co- 
operative attitude. Rhodes had no authority to hire 
non-American employees, and was badly in need of an 1 
experienced secretary. The BBC offered the services 
of a capable BBC secretary, Mrs. E. L. Trinder, on a 
reimbursable basis. She continued to draw BBC pay, 
with FBIS billed for the amount on a quarterly basis. 

On 3 March 1942 the BBC informed . Rhodes that a teletype 
.line from Evesham to London was now available, along 
with suitable office space at' Evesham, at no cost to 
FBIS. The BBC took the precaution of adding that if 
the needs of FBIS were considerably expanded the offer 
of free services might have to be reconsidered, but in 
that case it would do its best to meet any request on 
a reimbursable basis, A wire from Tom Grandin,who was 
anxious to get a BBC representative in Washington to 
select copy to file to London, assured the BBC on | 

7 6 September .1942 that similar free facilities would 
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be provided such a representative.* 

FBIS in Washington launched its daily cable to 
the BBC as soon as the harassed staff could get to 
it. Called the D Wire, it included material moni- 
tored in Portland, Puerto Rico, and Kingsville, 
prepared and filed by the Daily Report staff. On 
26 February 1943 responsibility for the file was 
transferred to the A Wire staff. Instead of preparing 
a daily file as in the past, A Wire editors began 
filing immediately to London any item that seemed-to 
fit specifications. FBT.S editors remained largely 
in the dark as to specific needs of the BBC, and 
British plans to send a representative to work in 
Washington never materialized. Rhodes assured Grandin 
on 28 August 1942 that the copy was widely appreciated 
in London and was improving the image of FBIS. Anderson 
pointed out on 4 April 1943 that the value of the copy 
could not be gauged by the '15 percent which the BBC 
published, as FBIS was distributing the copy among 

* FBIS also served another British agency, the Ministry 
of Information (MOI) in the Foreign Office, but here 
arrangements were different, as MOI had nothing to 
offer in return. Service to MOI started on 14 April 
•1943 with utilization of B Wire . f acilit ies to New York 
and Press Wireless from New York, to London. MOI paid 
communications costs of 3 cents per word. This file 
carried more than 10,000 words a month in 1943, but on 
30 May 1944 the British asked that it be restricted to 
250 words a day. Job 49-24, CIA Records Center, 
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local British as well as American offices and had 
considerable evidence it was appreciated. British 
officials informed Leigh on 3 June 1943 that the im- 
mediate filing of D Wire items to replace the daily 
cable was "a definite improvement," and it was hoped 
the practice would be continued. 

FBIS staff members were slightly embarrassed at 
the puny service FBIS gave the BBC in exchange for 
access to its daily million-word monitoring file, but 
there is no indication that the British were dis- 
satisfied, Ihere was an occasional opportunity to 
provide additional service. With expansion of Pacific 
monitoring the . D Wire grew, and on 3 January 1944 the 
British Political Warfare Mission in San Francisco, 
broadcasting to the Far East, asked the San Francisco 
monitoring station to copy for it daily an entire BBC 
program. FBIS readily agreed, though the monitoring 
had to be done on the East Coast and sent by wire to 
San Francisco. 

Another British request reluctantly had to be 
sidetracked. In March 1945 the British Political War- 
fare Mission contacted Charles Hyneman on the possibility 
of stationing an editor and from four to eight Japanese 
monitors at the FBIS Guam station. FBIS was badly in 
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need of competent Japanese monitors and was quite 
■willing to meet any British request in repayment for 
BBC services, but in this case, because of closeness 
of the Guam operation to the Navy, the suggestion 
had to be rejected.* 

On the other hand, FBIS found it impossible to 
induce the BBC to increase its coverage. In the fall 
of 1942, with Puerto Rico failure to obtain desired 
broadcasts from Spain and Portugal, FBIS, hard pressed 
to meet the demands of subscribers, asked the BBC to 
add certain broadcasts from those countries. Also 

v 

the BBC was urged to increase coverage of German 
Hellschreiber . Anderson wrote Grandin ,on 17 November 
1942 that the British were adamant. Their personnel 
were overworked, with no possibility of getting ad- 
ditional monitors. 


* Russell Shepherd, in Hawaii, talked to intelligence 
officers in Honolulu and wrote Hyneman on 10 March 
1945 that the military was strongly opposed to admit- 
ting British to the field of operations. If the FBIS 
were to allow British personnel on Guam it would 
jeopardize its good relations with the Navy. At any 
rate, approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff should be 
obtained first. Hyneman discussed the matter with 
Capt. Gilbert Meyers of the Joint Chiefs and learned 

that Shepherd's estimate was correct that the 

military did not want British observers in the Theater. 
Shepherd letter of 10 March and Hyneman memorandum of 
14 June 1945'-- Organization and. Management , History 
of FBIS, FBIS Headquarters Executive Files # 
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There was no fear during the war that the BBC 
would alter its terms of agreement with FBIS, but 
after transfer of FBIS to the War Department, Alfred 
M. Brace, new chief of the London Bureau, thought he 
detected clear danger signals. He warned Headquarters 
that thought should be given to a new FBIS-BBC agree- 
ment, Access to BBC output had become such an important 
asset to FBIS that its loss would cripple the service 
or force a complete reorganization. Brace pointed out 
that the BBC was hard pressed financially, and though 

it was not spending funds directly for the benefit of , 

1, 

FBIS, it might logically decide that FBIS should con- 
tribute financially in proportion to t.he benefits it 
received. ’Brace also feared a shax'p curtailment in 
the BBC operation. 

Finally Shepherd sent a list of proposed FBIS 
services to the BBC for Brace to present "as soon as 
the British make a specific' proposal concerning a basis 
for continued cooperation.” Brace revealed the list 
to Maj . Gen. C. L. Bissell on 30 May 1946. FBIS publi- 
cations would continue to go to British, Canadian, and 
Australian offices in Washington, as well as to the BBC; 
FBIS Pacific posts would move forward, perhaps to Manila 
and Tokyo; Latin American coverage would be expanded; 
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the BBC would be welcome to send editors to Washington 
and to any FBIS post; the D Wire would continue via 
Signals and would be expanded to 5,000 words a day, 
and FBIS would take over the Cairo monitoring post 
operated by MOI on 1 June 1946, with the BBC welcome 
to the full output of the station. Apparently these 
plans appealed to the BBC, which soon made clear that 
cooperative arrangements would continue without 
revision . 

United Nations Monitoring Network 
The idea of a united monitoring operation for all 
allied nations was discussed in London early in 1942, 
Rhodes reported to Grandin on 26 May 1942 that he at- 
tended a meeting with representatives of the BBC, MOI, 
COI, and the Chinese Propaganda Ministry. Immediate 
steps were proposed to pool the monitoring output of 
London, the United States, Australia, New Delhi, and 
if possible Chungking and Kuibyshev. MOI, like OWI 
later, had been commissioned to conduct monitoring 
outside its own country and already had working arrange- 
ments in New Delhi " with the Indian Government. Rhodes 
continued to keep the home office informed. On 1 August 
.1942 Chairman Fly complained to the Secretary of State 
that progress in the London discussions was hampered 
because of "a lack of understanding" among the conferees 
as to what U.S. office was responsible for monitoring. 



He asked that State inform British officials that 
'FBIS held this responsibility. Rhodes later informed 
Grandin that MOI had instructed all British agencies 
to clear questions concerning U.S. monitoring with 
FBIS. Rhodes reported to Grandin in October that 
MOI was going to Ankara with the idea of setting up 
a monitoring operation, and also was considering one 
in Accra. On 7 October he wrote urging that FBIS 
send a man to Stockholm to investigate monitoring 
possibilities there. 

Talks also took place in Washington. Robert 
Burns, chief of the BBC Monitoring Service, visited 
Washington, and Leigh wrote him on 10 January 1943 
that his visit had advanced the cause of cooperative 
monitoring. Leigh also informed him that the State 
Department on 6 January 1943 had formally approved a 
"U.N. Monitoring Committee." Leigh went to London 
in June 1943. In requesting State Department approval 
for the trip, Fly noted that Leigh would meet with 
British and Australian officials "to discuss joint and 
cooperative activity in the monitoring field." On 
12 July 1943 Leigh held a meeting with various MOI 
representatives. A report of the meeting shows moni- 
' toring coverage by U.S., British, Australian and 
Chinese agencies was discussed, as well as current 
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practices for exchanging products and plans for future 
development of broadcast monitoring.* 

Following Leigh's trip to London, regular reports 
of meetings of the U. N. Monitoring Committee were 
filed. Leigh was Chairman. A liaison office was 
maintained in London under the direction of MOI 
employee Penelope Robinson, Committee Secretary.' The 
FBIS London Bureau Chief attended meeting as the 
representative of Leigh. Writing to Julian Behrstock 
on 29 December 1943, Leigh instructed him to push 
discussion of PWB monitoring activities at the next 
meeting and suggest that Robert Burns be' Committee 
Chairman for the coming year. Reporting to Leigh' on 
9 June 1944., Behrstock informed him that the last 
meeting of the U.N. Monitoring Committee concentrated 
on monitoring in the Mediterranean, with Maj . Frazer, 
head of the MOI post at Cairo, present. In a formal 
request for a file of monitored material from New Delhi 
on 7 September 1943, Leigh described sending such a 
file as "part of the general cooperative arrangement 



* This must have been the organization meeting of the 
U.N. Monitoring Committee, though the report of the 
meeting does not show this. Leigh told the Cox Com- 
mittee that, the U.N. Monitoring Committee was organized 
in July 1943. See Page 3458, Report of Special 
Committee Investigating the FCC. GPO 1944. 
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whereby, we look forward to sharing', our monitored 
.material with the United Nations.". In a memorandum 
dated 7 January 1944, Leigh noted "the problem of 
integrating Far East coverage from Portland-San 
Francisco-Hawaii-Broome-Melbourne-Dar j eeling-Delhi , 
all being tapped and released in a U.N. network." ■ 

In the summer of 1943 Vincent 0. Anderson was 
sent from London to Stockholm to direct a monitoring 
enterprise there. The American Legation had set up 
a small monitoring unit, which later was enlarged by 
OWI for its own operations. With an FBIS man placed 
m charge, the station became known as a unit of the 
U.N. Monitoring Network. Early in 1944, when FBIS 
considered closing down the operation, it was con- 
tinued at MOI and BBC insistence. When a new director 
was sent to take over New Delhi monitoring by MOI in 
June 1943 a BBC man named Stanley Harrison -- he 
stated that in moving the operation from Delhi to 
Darjeeling one of his main goals was to avoid dupli- 
cation of Portland and San Francisco coverage and 
supply the British and Americans with new material. 

With the exception of some cooperation from the 
Australians, the U.N. Monitoring Committee remained 
essentially a British-American organization. .In July 
1943 Leigh discussed with CIAA the possibility of 
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bringing Brazil into the network, and also suggested 
a monitoring post at Montevideo, but nothing came of 
it. The Dutch East Indies Government joined with the 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation In establishing 
a monitoring service which at one time employed 29 
monitors. Both FBIS and the British received tran- 
scripts from Melbourne, but it was decided that the 
dearth of exclusive material available there made it 
impractical to attach FBIS editors to the operation. 
Leigh reported to Owen Lattimore on 7 February 1944 
that he was "chagrined” to learn that the Dutch East 
Indies post at Broome, Australia, had been sending 
copy to the BBC but not to FBIS or OWI, OWI planned 
a Chinese monitoring post in cooperation with the 
Chinese Government, but was never very successful. 

One weakness of the U.N. Monitoring Committee 
was failure to bring French and Russian monitoring 
into the network. The goal of., a monitoring system 
that would exchange materials with them was propounded 
regularly at Committee meetings, and various efforts 
were made to enlist the services of the Free French 
and of the Russians, but with little success. The 
U.S. Embassy in Moscow, In reply to a request sent 
by Fly through the State Department , stated on 7 July 
1944 that "in spite of repeated requests" the Soviet 
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Government had failed to supply any information con- 
cerning its monitoring operations or its desire to 
cooperate with other allied nations. Julian Behrstock 
wrote , upon leaving the London Bureau to return to the 
States in April 1945, that "one matter of unfinished 
business" in London was fulfillment of the plan to 
bring France and the USSR into the U.N. Monitoring 
Network. Charles Hyneman, giving his estimate of the 
U.N. Monitoring Committee on 31 July 1945, said that 
the Committee "formalizes to some extent relations 
between MOI-BBC and FBIS-OWI, which would be carried 
on about as effectively if there were no Committee." 

' Working' Arrangements- with Canada 
Canadians evinced an early interest in FBMS . Fly 
was informed by the Secretary of State on 2 May 1941 

that the Canadian Broadcasting Company (CBC) had asked 

) 

if it would be "legitimate" for it to get the product 
of FBMS when ready for distribution. On 5 June 1941 
Fly informed the manager of CBC that State had approved 
Canadian receipt of FBMS reports and analyses. FBIS 
also was informed by the Canadian Embassy in the fall 
of 1942 that the Canadian Navy was depending upon FBIS 
for information concerning Canadian POW broadcasts from 
Berlin, and the Embassy would be glad to send a messenger 
daily to get the information. In December 1942 the 



Canadian Wartime Information Board applied for the 
A Wire file, and received it as soon as State Depart- 
ment approval was available -- 19 February 1943. In 
March 1943 the Canadian Government informed the BBC 
that Canada had decided to make direct use of FBIS 
and BBC materials rather than set up its own monitoring 
system. Edward Hullinger reported to Leigh on 2 Sep- 
tember 1943 that he had been interviewed by a Canadian 
intelligence officer, who expressed great enthusiasm 
for FBIS services and said he hoped they would not be 
discontinued. 

. v 

As a matter -of fact, Canada did establish a moni- 
toring post nine miles from Ottawa and 'another at Grey’s 
Point in British Columbia. Miss Sally Solomon set up 
the Ottawa station in 1941 with the cooperation of the 
CBC, She visited FBIS 21-22 December 1943 and left a 
description of her monitoring post. Her primary clients 
were the Canadian Wartime Information Board and military 
intelligence, and the entire staff of the post consisted 
of three persons. After FBIS materials became available 
this Canadian post concentrated on broadcasts beamed to 
French Canada. At Point Grey the monitoring was done by 
the Wartime Information Board, and its chief concern was 
prisoner messages. It cooperated with FBIS Portland 
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through exchange of prisoner information. As a rule 
information obtained at Point Grey duplicated Portland 
monitoring, but the exchange was of value for veri- 
fication purposes. 

FBIS Attaches in Foreign Posts 
A letter from Rhodes to Graves on 27 June 1942 
remarked that, "now that the U.N. monitoring scheme 
has been raised and may go through," FBIS should 
consider use of London as a training ground for men 
to be assigned to the outposts. This was in keeping 
with Headquarters thinking, though it was not con- 
sidered necessary to send all overseas representatives 
first to London. Plans already were underway before 
the end of 1942 to tap the London staff to obtain 
editors for Algiers and Stockholm, but it was thought 
editors also would be needed for Lisbon, Istanbul, 

New Delhi, and Australia; obviously the London training 
ground could not supply all of them. Plans for a 
monitoring station in Lisbon were rather far advanced 
in 1942, with Douglas Orangers, an editor and moni- 
toring manager in Washington, selected for the post. 

Rhodes wrote the U.S. press attache in Lisbon on 
6 December 1942 that the project had made "real progress," 
and Orangers should be there by the end of the month. 

Owen Lattimore of OWI wired Leigh from San Francisco on 



9 January 1943 that he agreed with Leigh's plan to 
.station FBIS men in New Delhi and Chungking, and that 
he had arranged a conference to discuss the matter 
with Spencer Williams , who tentatively had been 
selected for the New Delhi assignment. 

Actually, Algiers and Stockholm were the only 
posts to which FBIS men were immediately sent. Nego- 
tiations proved more difficult than had been expected, 
and new budgetary problems arose for FBIS. The Lisbon 
project was delayed pending development of the Algiers 
station and eventually dropped. OWI sent William 
Carter, a former FBIS editor and bureau manager, to 
New Delhi in April 1942, and his report to Grandin 
dated 28 April convinced FBIS officials that it would 
be worthwhile to send a man to that post. FCC was 
asked at once to approve this position. The FBIS 
representative was to work with HOI and OWI, but his 
sole duty would be to provide FBIS with needed broad- 
cast Information. A formal request was sent to MOI 

on 7 September 1943 for acceptance of one FBIS man 

V 

at New Delhi, with a possible second one to be sent 
later. Meantime, a file from OWI in New Delhi was 
received by FBIS, with Graves reporting on 10 July 1943 
that the Far East Division was enthusiastic concerning 
prospects. Leigh was informed on 11 December 1943 that 
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the Government of India had approved stationing' of 
an FBIS representative as "a further step toward the 
complete coordination of our respective monitoring 
efforts in the Far East." Grandih, who was traveling 
in the Middle East in the fall of 1943 under the 
auspices of OWI in an effort to iron out some of the 
monitoring problems, included New Delhi in his itiner- 
ary and made final arrangements for an FBIS man there. 
However, Williams was by that time involved in plans 
for an Hawaii post, and did not leave for New Delhi 
until June 1944. He was formally transferred to the 
OWI payroll, but under the agreement with OWI was 
recognized as an FBIS representative, with OWI en- 
titled to claim reimbursement for his salary. 

Tentative plans to attach FBIS men to OWI staffs 
in Istanbul, Chungking, *and other centers were all 
abandoned, and the only other post to get a repre- 
sentative not directly under control of PWB was Cairo. 
By late 1943 MO! had a monitoring station there with 
more than 70 employees. MOI was notified through the 
London Bureau on 23 December 1943 that Edward Berkman 
was going directly from Washington to Cairo and would 
arrive soon. On 14 February 1944 Chairman Fly formally 
notified Elmer Davis that Berkman was being transferred 
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to the OWI payroll and would proceed at once to Cairo, 
but with the sole responsibility of serving FBIS.* 
Despite this stipulation, OWI sought to transfer Berkman 
to Bari, and it was not until 13 May 1944 that his 
position in 'Cairo was clarified to the satisfaction of 
everybody.** He was designated as a radio attache of 
the U.S. Legation in Cairo, on the payroll of OWI, but 
working with the MOI monitoring post. Hyneman wrote 
Berkman on 26 February 1945 informing him that his 
situation, and Williams’ in New Delhi, had been gone 
over thoroughly, and it had been decided to ask OWI 
to bill FBIS for their salaries, something that OWI 
had neglected to do. 

Berkman and Williams remained at their posts and 


* The letter informed Davis that although Berkman would 
be attached to OWI, his duties would be "to review, 
edit, and prepare a file of monitored material to be 
transmitted to Washington for the use of FBIS, OWI, 
and other war agencies." OWI would pay his. salary 
and he would be under OWI administration, but his 
salary was reimbursable.'. FBIS Records, National Archives * 

** On 4 May 1944 a cable from James Jones in Cairo asked 
Washington to approve transfer of Berkman to Bari to 
as sist • Lieberman , who was in charge there. Eerkman 
wrote questioning the move and complaining that OWI 
seemed to feel he was under its complete supervision. 

The 13 May wire was signed by Leigh and an OWI official 
and made clear that Berkman was working for FBIS alone, 
and would transfer to Bari only if Berkman himself 
decided this 'was best. FBIS Records, National Archives. 
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continued to supply FBIS with information, even into 
the post-war period. Anderson, who also was named 
radio attache at the U.S. Legation in Stockholm in 
October 1943, continued to file material through 
London until the Stockholm post was closed on 2 Jan- 
uary 1945.* 

On the other hand, transfer of FBIS personnel 
to PWB jurisdiction proved to be a rather poor invest- 
ment from an FBIS standpoint. PWB, a joint U.S. -British 
organization, utilized the efforts of several civilian 

groups, including MOI, OWI and OSS. Its monitoring 

V 

operations were strictly field activities designed to 
serve the military command. FBIS assumed that field 
units would make much valuable information available 
to Washington. This assumption proved unfounded. The 
posts were short of personnel and equipment-. In moni- 
toring for field usage they duplicated to a great extent 
the work of regular FBIS monitoring po'sts . They produced 


* The Stockholm project also offered another example of 
FBIS cooperation with other U.S. offices. The Legation 
gave administrative support; OWI supplied working 
personnel. Andersen wrote Shepherd on 21 January 1944 
that cooperative arrangements were working well, with 
OWI bearing most of the cost. FBIS paid communications 
costs, which ran 'as high as $219 a month. As Radio 
Attache at the Legation, Anderson was entitled under 
■c State regulations to a living allowance of $1,700 a 
year, but FCC regulations prevented a single man from 
drawing more than $1,000. Job 49-24, CIA Records 
Center. 
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little of value in Washington, communications for 
getting' it there were not readily available, and 
the overworked staff members had little inducement 
to prepare special files for FBIS Headquarters. 

Four of the original FBIS staff members trans- 
ferred to Algiers remained in the area and each one 
eventually became head of a field monitoring post. 

James Jones remained an employee of FBIS, while 
Rhodes, Ellington, and Lieberman transferred to OWI . 
When, Rhodes left for a front post, Jones was in 

charge at Algiers and made some rather unsuccessful 

■ / 

.attempts to get information to Washington. When 
Grandin visited the area in the fall of 1943 he tried 
to coordinate monitoring in the area so it would 
provide a maximum of service to Washington offices, 
but PWB monitoring did not easily lend itself to such 
coordination. Writing to Leigh on 28 November 1943, 
Grandin said one of the main problems "was duplication. 

If the forward posts could get a file of 10,000 words 
a day from Washington and London it could avoid much 
of' this duplication. This also did not prove prac- 
ticable. Jones wrote to Leigh on 11 May 1944 that PWB 
monitoring faced a crisis. With a shortage of personnel 
and equipment he must tackle the problem of providing 
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for at least five forward posts, which made it im- 
possible to give any attention to the needs of FBIS in 
Washington. Jones also asked that another FBIS 
editor be sent to Algiers, but was informed by Leigh 
on 14 June 1944 that the organization could send but 
one man to such a. post. As long as Jones was still 
with FBIS they would have to depend on him. 

• In Western Europe, following the Normandy in- 
vasion-, PWB followed a different system. It did not 
depend upon field teams, but instead asked FBIS to 

provide it with a basic file from London. The 

' ! 

request, from Hamblett and C.D. Jackson, was forwarded 

to Leigh in Washington. He reported on 18 February 

1944 that two men would be added to the London staff 

to provide the file. Keiste Janulis, one of the ear- 

lier editors sent to London, was assigned to head the 

project. On 24 July- 1944 he was transferred to OWI 

in line with the agreement that OWI would be in charge 

of outpost operations involving FBIS 'personnel. This 

work continued until the end of the war in Europe. During 

the Paris Peace Conference a similar file was prepared 

in London five days a week, this time under direct 

supervision of the FBIS London Bureau Chief and by FBIS 

personnel. 
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Chapter 7 CONGRESSIONAL HANDICAPS 


Officials of FBIS discovered eventually that 
problems with CSC, OWI, the Bureau of the Budget, 
the War Department, and all other divisions of the 
Executive Branch of government were minor in comparison 
with those raised by Congress. FBMS was unique in 
that it was set up by Executive Order and started 
operating on funds provided by the President, but 
like other executive agencies, it could not operate 
for long without Congressional appropriations. Of- 
ficials were convinced finally that no ^government 
service can operate adequately without the approval, 
understanding, and good will of individual members 
of Congress . 

Overtime Pay Bill 

The first serious blow dealt FBIS by Congress 
was without malice, and was acknowledged to be, theo- 
retically, beneficial. In December 1942 Congress 
passed a law placing all government offices on a 
48-hour week, with straight overtime to be paid over 
40 hours. This amounted to a 20 percent pay raise 
for government employees, who admittedly were under- 
paid and in dire need of the raise. The difficulty 
was that no additional funds were provided to take 
care of this pay raise. The theory was that government 
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employees worked 40 hours a week; therefore, if they 
were forced to work 48 hours, an office could continue 
to do the work it had been doing with 20 percent fewer 
employees and the same total in salary payments. In 
time Congress was convinced that its premises were 
faulty, and provided additional appropriations to 
cover half of the extra payments, but this relief did 
not come until the end of the fiscal year. FBIS, like 
many other offices, had to borrow from the President’s 
fund to complete the fiscal year and repay the loan 
when Congress provided the funds. Also, when the 
overtime pay act was passed, half the fiscal year was 
already ended.. Necessary adjustments to meet addi- 
tional costs had to be made over a period of just 
six months. 

v. 

The problem faced by FBIS was essentially the 
same as that faced by other government offices, but 
it was hit harder than some' for various reasons. In 
trying to get its operations on an efficient basis it 
was in a period of massive expansion, and thought it 
had appropriations sufficient to meet these expansion 
costs. Suddenly its costs increased considerably. 
Another fact not taken into consideration by Congress 
was that many government employees already were working 
considerably more than 40 hours a week. This was true 
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in FBIS, where most personnel were on a 4 4 -hour week 
and many working considerably more than that. Goodwin 
Watson* explaining the predicament in a letter on 19 
January 1943, said no one objected to a pay raise of 
20 percent, but the Analysis Division already was 
working an average of 50 hours a week, so ' the only 
solution was to cut the staff. ^ 

Fortunately for FBIS, qualified personnel had 
been hard to find. The personnel quota envisioned in 
the original appropriation was 447, of which 130 were 
in- the - field -and- 317 in Washington, but many positions 
were unfilled. Still some cuts in actual staff had 
to be made, especially in the field. Leigh wrote 
Edward Rand in Puerto Rico on 3 April 1943 explaining 
the situation to him. Sixteen field employees had to 
be dropped. Since capabilities of Puerto Rico had 
been misjudged from the beginning, with its moni- 
toring product of doubtful value in relation to that 
of the other stations, Puerto Rico would have to hear 
the brunt of the field reduction. Leigh wrote Rand 
again on 19. August 1943 in an attempt to placate him 
with the assurance that the necessary reduction in the 
Puerto Rico staff was not a reflection on his efforts 
or those of bureau personnel. 

Eventually it was decided that no employees at 
all in Washington would need to be dismissed, but 
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recruitment halted abruptly, even though the growing 
demand for monitored material made the need for ex- 
pansion urgent. Many promising candidates, some ' 
already being- processed, were notified that the va- 
cancies for which they were being sought' no longer 
existed. It was a depressing period for FBIS officials, 
as correspondence in the early months of 1943 clearly 
shows. Most of the top echelon began to consider 
leaving FBIS, and by the end of 1943 Graves, Grandin, 
and several top analysts had resigned. 

Citations Against Em ployees 
The House Un-American Activities Committee under 
the chairmanship of Martin Dies wasted little time in 
selecting certain FBIS employees as likely targets. 

Lloyd Free and Harold Graves considered it a major 
triumph jwhen they induced Goodwin Watson of Columbia 
University to come to FBIS to head the Analysis Section, 
and were glad to publicize the appointment. Watson 
accepted in a letter to Free dated 22 October 1941, in 
which he said: "The urgency of the world crisis and 

the importance of the analysis of broadcasts have grown 
in my thinking to outweigh my doubts and reservations." 
Watson entered upon duty 17 November 1941, and on 18 
November Martin Dies wrote Fly expressing "deep concern" 
over FBIS selection of a man "who has been a propa- 
gandist for communism and for the Soviet Union for many 
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years," and had written "numerous articles in praise 
of the Soviet way of life." Dies named 13 organi- 
zations, all of which he called communist front groups, 
and said Watson belonged to all of them. Fly's reply 
assured Dies that he had been misinformed. Watson had 
been thoroughly investigated and in “fact belonged to 
only one of the 13 organizations Dies named — Consumers 
Union, a respected research organ. Fly further noted 
that of 200 published articles by Watson, only two or 
three showed any concern with the Soviet Union, which 
Watson had visited as a member of an educational study 

• * v 

committee, and- they were objective studies, not "pro- 
paganda praising the Soviet way of life." The publicity 
given Dies' charges and Fly's reply brought a mass of 
letters and telegrams denouncing Dies and pi'aising 
Watson. Graves noted in a letter to Free in London on 
27 November 1941 that Dies seemed to be getting a very 
bad press on the issue. For example, the Washington 
EVENING STAR gave Fly's reply good position on Page 2, 
while Dies’ charges appeared on. Page 8. 

A bad press did not deter the Dies Committee. 

Names of two other FBIS employees were added, along 
with names of several Interior Department employees, 
and a rider was attached to an appropriation bill ■ ■ 

denying the use of any appropriated funds to pay salaries 
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of. these men. The other two FBIS men were Frederick 
Schumann, another analyst, and William E. Dodd, Jr., 
son of a former Ambassador to Germany, who had been 
hired as an editor in December 1941. The House passed 
the bill with the rider, but the Senate Appropriations 
Committee deleted the rider. Watson was called to 
testify before the Senate committed on 4 February 1942. 
Writing about his experience on 10 February, he noted 
that none of the senators charged that he was a com- 
munist or a fellow traveler, but there was "considerable 
hostility" because some of his writings h'ad reflected 

v. 

"socialistic views." "If a person holding socialistic 
views was to be ruled unfit for federal employment," 
Watson remarked, "this must be considered a ’new 
standard 1 . " 

All three men continued to work for FBIS. Watson 
was reclassified at a higher grade and was sent to 
London to help set- up analysis work there. In November 
1942 it was decided to transfer Dodd to London, but an 
application for a passport brought a rejection. Leigh's 
query to the Passport Division failed to produce a 
satisfactory explanation. 

Dies bided his time during 1942, but when the new 
Congress met in 1943 the subject was reopened. In a 
House speech on 1 February 1943 he listed 39 "communists" 
he said were in government departments, and at the head 
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of the list were Dodd, Watson, and Schumann. A rider 
immediately was attached to a House Post Office and 
Treasury appropriations bill denying payment of 
salary to any employee on the list. ' The press reacted 

at once — unfavorably. It was pointed out that only 

\ 

one employee on the list, William Pickens, worked for 
either the Post Office or the Treasury. Pickens was 
a Negro, in charge of the war bond drive among Negroes, 
and had earlier been exonerated in an attack by the 
Dies Committee. The outcry was so great that many 
Congressmen questioned the wisdom of the Dies rider. 
Much was said about the right of the men’ charged to 
have "their day in court." As a result, a special 
subcommittee under the chairmanship of Congressman 
Kerr was named by the Un-American Activities Committee 
to investigate the 39 employees and' take testimony 
from them. 

The Kerr subcommittee, started hearings on 2 April 
1943 and made its report on 21 April. It called all 
three FBIS employees to testify ~~ in. executive session 
The subcommittee adopted its own very general and 
obscure definition of subversion and was later accused 
of having its final report prepared before the men 
.■''were called to testify. Most of the 39 names were 
dropped, but three were found guilty of "subversive 
activity" and pronounced "unfit" to be employed by 
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the U.S. Government. The three were Dodd, Watson, 
and an Interior Department of ficial named Lovett. it 
was made clear that the employing agencies should fire 
these three men at once,, which FCC and the Interior 
Department refused to do.* The Kerr hearings and 
report got much publicity, and the critical public 
response encouraged FBIS and FCC officials to remain 
defiant. In May 1943 alone the files show 81 letters 
written or sighed by Fly in answer to letters pro- 
testing the Kerr subcommittee action and urging FCC 
to remain firm. 

Angered by the defiance of executives, the House 
approved by a large majority a rider forbidding' pay- 
ment of salaries from federal funds to the three men. 
The Senate rejected the rider, but House members on 
the conference committee were- adamant and kept it- in. 
Four times the Senate voted against the rider, but • 
finally bowed to House insistence and approved it 4 8 
to 32, As the attachment was on a very urgent appro- 
priation bill, the President signed the bill, at the 
same time denouncing the riddr and declaring it 


* For more complete discussion of the Dies and Kerr 
hearings and, demands, see article by Robert E. 

Sushman of Cornell, "The Purge of Federal Employees 
Accused of Disloyalty," PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW, 
Volume III, Number 4, autumn 1943 . Also artic3.e by 
Robert D, Leigh, "Politicians' versus Bureaucrats," 
HARPERS MAGAZINE for January 1945. 




unconstitutional.* 

The Dies Committee victims were not the only 
FBIS employees charged by certain Congressmen with 
being subversives. Peter Rhodes, Audrey Menefee, 
and Hans Speier were subjected to attack in the House. 
FBIS was somewhat concerned over statements critical 
of Mrs. Menefee, for her husband, a writer for the 
Washington POST, had been dropped from COI following 
charges that he was a member of communist front 
organizations. Later he was exonerated, but did not 
return to government employment. FBIS officials ob- 
tained the FBI file on Mrs. Menefee. Graves gave it 
a careful study and reported on 31 May 1943 that one 
informant accused Mrs. Menefee of engaging .in a Seattle 
contest for subscriptions to the DAILY WORKER, a charge 
which she was able to disprove. Fly reported In a 
letter to J. Edgar Hoover on 28 April 1942 that the 
investigative record showed one informant calling the 
New York school where analyst Hans -Speier taught a 
"refuge for exiled European communists." This was 
countered by the report of another informant that the 


* The action eventually was ruled unconstitutional, but 
long after Dodd and Watson had left FBIS. The effective 
date of the 'cutoff was 21 November 1943. Both men worked 
a few days after that to establish a court case and then 
resigned. Schumann already had resigned and returned to 
his teaching post at Williams College. The Berlin and 
Vichy radios made propaganda of the affair, pretending 
to accept the Dies charges as accurate and lambasting 
Roosevelt and Henry Wallace as supporters of communism. 
FBIS distributed the broadcasts, sending special copies 
to the 'White. House, FBIS Records, National Archives. 
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school was "a nest of pro-Nazi activities." Leigh 
himself wrote a memorandum for FCC.on'12 August 1943 
replying at length to a charge by an "unnamed source" 
that he had belonged to subversive organizations . 

In January 1943 CSC reported to FBIS that un- 
favorable reports had appeared regarding Helen and 
Lois Nanbara, Japanese monitors at Portland. It was 
recommended that they be dropped. As the sisters 
had worked faithfully for FBIS for two years and 
Japanese monitors were hard to find* their case was 
appealed. They continued to work until the end of 
the war. \ 

On 8 April 1943 an OWI employee in San Francisco 
sent Leigh a clipping from the Chicago newspaper PM 
quoting charges that Spencer Williams was guilty of 
"anti-Soviet bias," along with an OWI defense of 
Williams as an objective and loyal worker. Leigh 
replied on 17 April expressing appreciation for the 
letter and displaying considerable -grim amusement at 
the charge.* - ■ 

* Leigh said he -considered Williams a first-rate news 
who would not allow his personal prejudice to inter 
with his work, adding that it was a little refreshing, 
to hear such charges, in view of the current diffi- 
/ cvilty caused by Dies Committee action against "communists" 
in FBIS. ’ FBIS Records, National Archives. 
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Cox Committee Investigation 

.> — 

The most serious and difficult confrontation 
FBIS had with Congress paralleled efforts of the 
Dies Committee ' to force FBIS employees off the pay- 
roll, and no doubt the two developments were somewhat . 
inter-related. About the time the war started a 
Georgia Congressman named \Eugene Cox, previously an 
enthusiastic supporter, of FCC, ran afoul of the law 
in connection with representation before FCC of an 
Atlanta radio station applying for a license. Instead 
of ignoring the doubtful legal position of the Con- 
gressman, FCC under Fly's direction turned the case 
over to the Justice Department and made clear that 

it would urge prosecution. In retaliation, Cox prepared 

< 

a bill calling for a Congressional investigation of 
activities of FCC. For about a year he held the 
proposed investigation as a threat, but at the start 
of 1943, when it became clear that Fly would not back 
down, Cox angrily demanded that Congress approve the 
investigation. The House obliged, and named Cox 
chairman of, a special investigating committee, with 
a majority of its membership from the Republican- 
Southern Conservative coalition of the House. Cox 
immediately named as special investigator a New York 
lawyer named Eugene Garey, described by press and 
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radio commentators as an uncompromising and sometimes 
unethical investigator. ^ 

FCC immediately offered to cooperate with the 
committee by allowing access to its files, but it soon 

■s .■ 

was obvious that the investigators did not want co- 
operation. With no warning, the committee requisi- 
tioned FBIS files and sent a truck early in the morning 
to get them. As Dr. Leigh reports, the truck took 
away three-fourths of FBIS personnel files, for which 
there were no duplicates, and held them for more than 
a year.* There were no known charges against FBIS, 
but as part of FCC it was suspect in the eyes of Cox 
Committee investigators. Using the requisitioned 
files to ferret out leads, the investigators then began 
calling up employees to testify.** Ten FBIS employees 
were subpoenaed at 8:00 a..m.. after working all night, 
and subjected to hours of grilling. 

After months of such operations the committee 


* Robert D. Leigh article, "Politicians versus Bureau- 
crats," HARPERS MAGAZINE, January 1945. Leigh 
explains that the investigators wanted the files for 
a "fishing expedition." They were seeking clues to, 
any irregularities, or, barring that, facts which 
could be twisted to serve as the basis for charges. 

** This second phase of the investigation Leigh refers 
to as the "Star Chamber testimony." There was no 
limit on the questions asked the employees, with 
timid ones being threatened and disgruntled ones 
utilized to the fullest. Their statements were all 
recorded, and often taken out of context In hearings. 
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investigators were able to gather sufficient material 
to levy a few specific charges against FCC, and' 'to 
build a much greater array of indirect accusation 
and innuendo . As for FBIS, only one actual irregu- 
larity was found. In one shift of night clerical 
workers it was discovered that a woman who was ill 
and had no accumulated sick leave was allowed to 
draw her pay with no record of absence . Others on 
the shift alternated in working for her on their 
own days off and marked her present each night. The 
supervisor had approved the procedure. As soon as 
this irregularity was discovered, FBIS allowed the 
supervisor to resign and made necessary corrections, 
but not before the Cox Committee publicized the case.* 
The investigators found it possible to make public 
various other spurious accusations against FBIS. It 
was accused of "masquerading" as a war agency; of 
using "intelligence" in its name to misrepresent its 
operations; of being no more than a "glorified news 
gathering agency" serving the press and radio; of 


* Testimony of Chester Teitgen , the supervisor, runs 

to 21 pages, dated 11 September 1943. Leigh, Shepherd, 
t. and Horace W. Schmahl queried Teitgen and made a 
complete record. Other affidavits include one by 
Edith Anderman taken 10 September 1943 and one by 
Lulu Martin Adderley taken 9 September. Job 49-24, 

CIA Records Center. 
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being of no value to war activities ; of being 
illegally established; of duplicating the work 
of OWI; of operating overseas /illegally ; of' 
spending money for unauthorized purposes; of 
operating illegally at a deficit-; of fraudulently 
obtaining supplemental appropriations ; of mono- 
polizing scarce manpower for useless operations 
and obtaining unwarranted deferments; of employing 
15 to 20 subversive and dangerous persons; of 
illegally charging other government agencies for 
its services; of hiring inexperienced and poorly 
unformed analysts ; and of forcing its "useless 
and unwanted publications" on other offices. 

As all of these accusations were duly publi- 
cized, FBIS officials asked permission to testify, 
to answer the charges, but were continually put 
off. By accident FCC got hold of a paper giving 
instructions to the committee staff. This showed 
clearly that the investigators were after head- 
lines, not facts. A strategy meeting was called 
and FCC decided to play the same game, competing 
for headlines. This strategy succeeded. The 
Press began to expose the investigating committee, 
especially Chief Investigator Garey . The Washington 
POST ran a series of 16 editorials critical of the 
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aims and methods of the committee. Public re- 
action was so strong that one FCC member who 
usually opposed Fly's views and was sympathetic 
toward Cox,, agreed to petition the Speaker of 
the House to dismiss Cox as chairman of the in- 
vestigating committee. Cox resigned, after an 
emotional speech and the plaudits of many Congress- 
men. Congressman Lea of California was named to 
head the committee. He fired Garey and promised 
FCC a fair hearing and an opportunity to testify 
in open meetings. 

Officials of FBIS, along with heads of other 
FCC departments, spent a great deal of 1943 pre- 
paring rebuttals to Cox Committee accusations. 

The complete FBIS testimony was' ready in November, 
but it was many months before officials were given 
a chance to present it. The work of preparing 
statements for the hearings was divided among the 
staff , and of course handicapped considerably the 
regular work of FBIS. The actual testimony was 
given in May 1944. Leigh made a lengthy statement 
covering much of the work of FBIS and giving replies 
to publicized accusations. Stewart Hensley des- 
cribed work of the Wire Service, Ellis G. Porter 
the Publications Section, and Harold Graves, who 
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had left FBIS by then and, was a Naval officer, 
described work of the Analysis Division. Each 
one was questioned at length by committee members 
and the Chief Investigator.* The. Lea Committee 
submitted its final report on 2 January 1945. It 
cleared FBIS of any charges of wrongdoing and 
stated clearly that it had proved it was rendering 
an efficient and worthwhile service. Two members 
of the Committee, Congressmen Miller and Wiggles- 
worth, filed a dissenting minority report expressing 
"grave doubt" as to the value of FBIS materials.** 
FBIS officials got a lesson in the necessity 
of obtaining the good will of Congressmen. Limited 
FBIS reproduction facilities made it impracticable 
to send Daily Reports, for example, to all members 


* The Report of the Committee, "Hearings of the 
Special House Committee Investigating the FCC," 

GPO 1944, Is in three volumes numbering more 
than 4,000 pages. Testimony of FBIS officials 
starts in Volume III, Page 3439, and fills most 
of the remaining pages of the volume. 

** ON THE BEAM of 3 February 1945 quotes the fol- 
lowing passage from the majority report : "Obviously 
the United States could not conduct an intelligent 
program for counteracting enemy propaganda without 
a reasonably accurate knowledge of that propaganda. 
Monitoring of foreign broadcasts is the only way 
in which such knowledge can be obtained fully and 
promptly, and it was perfectly logical and natural 
that FCC was selected to do this job." FBIS 
Records, National Archives. 
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of the House and Senate. This was early recognized, 
and a solution sought. The practice shad been adopted 
of sending copies to the Speaker of the House and the 
Vice President, and five copies each to the Chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate and 
Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House. 
From time to time a Congressman wrote asking FBIS for 
copies of its publications. The practice was to refer 
the petitioner to his Committee Chairman. He was told 
that if he could not obtain a copy in this way, then 
FBIS would reconsider its refusal. No doubt some 
resented these refusals, and Garey attempted to play 
upon this resentment, charging that FBIS officials did 
not want Congressmen to see the books. 

Fly complained in a letter to the Washington 
EVENING STAR on 31 December 1943 that a STAR writer, 
Helen Lombard, had tried to "smear" FBIS by saying 
that apparently FBIS officials thought their product 
"unfit for the innocent ears of Congress ." 

A series of letters between- Leigh and Congressman 
George Dondero from November 1943 to January 1944 
illustrates the attitude of some Congressmen. When 
told to consult the Chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Dondero indignantly refused and demanded 
that copies be sent to him at once, pointing out that 


no "military secrets" were involved, so there was no 
reason why he could not get. his own books without argu- 
ment . He was placed on the Daily Report' distribution 
list, and in two months wrote asking that ythe books be 
stopped, as they did not "give me what I want, which 
is the undeleted, undiluted, and unexpurgated copy of 
the broadcasts as you receive them from abroad." Leigh 
patiently explained that it would be impracticable to 
send him actual transcripts of broadcasts, and denied 
that editing for publication involved any censorship, 
dilution, or deletion. On 18 October 1943 Leigh suggested 
to Fly the possibility of changing the method of dis- 
tributing publications to Congressmen, but after con- 
sidering the various angles. Fly advised no change. 

After 1943 , however, it was standard' procedure to send 
books immediately to Congressmen who’ directly requested 
them. 

Charles Hynemart faced another problem on 1 March 
1945. It had become the practice to send immediately 
to Congressmen copies of broadcasts mentioning their 
names. Hyneman asked Fly if he thought this practice 
should be followed when the broadcast statement "would 
be distasteful" to the individual Congressman. Appar- 
ently the new FBIS Director had been impressed with 
the importance of pleasing Congressmen. 
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Punishment for FCC Defiance 
While the fight with the Cox Committee was still 
under way, and long before' FBIS officials had a-' chance 
to testify while the House— Senate conference still 
was arguing the Dodd-Watson-Lovett rider — the FBIS 
appropriation for fiscal 1944-45 came before the House. 
Following the Overtime Pay Bill setback, FBIS had been 
able to obtain a moderately satisfactory appropriation 
for 1943-44 and had started once again to build an or- 
ganization capable of meeting the demands for expanded 
monitoring. The table of organization provided for 
slightly more than 500 employees, a modest increase. of 
about 15 percent. Of course vacancies accounted for 
part of that 500; the working staff was not that large. 

The House Appropriations Committee, apparently with 
little internal dissent, recommended a cut of 25 percent 
for each department of FCC , including FBIS. In preparing 
his 1944-45 budget estimates, Leigh had taken what he. 
considered to be a realistic approach and requested 
practically no. .increase . Bureau of the Budget approval 
was quick. Difficulty in the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee had been expected, so its recommendation was only 
a slight shock. Leigh fully expected to get relief from 
the Senate. 

It soon became apparent that the Senate Appropriations 
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Committee, under the chairmanship of Senator McKellar, 
could not be depended upon automatically to restore 
the cut. McKellar demanded proof that the FBIS product 
was of sufficient importance to merit the funds requested, 
and suggested to Leigh that he get testimony from 
important users . Leigh argued that it was more appro- 
priate for the Committee to seek information from FBIS 
subscribers; their statements would carry more weight 
if they were not solicited by FBIS. McKellar dismissed 
this idea with the statement that his committee had no 
facilities or staff for such an investigation, and it 

v 

was up to FBIS. Leigh had no choice. He wrote many 
important users, informed them that the FBIS appropri- 
ation was in the balance, and asked their support.* 

The response was quite satisfactory. Some users replied 
to Leigh, but others followed his suggestion and wrote 
directly to the Senate Appropriations Committee. Elmer 
Davis wrote the Committee on' 27 January 1944 explaining 

that OWI depended heavily upon FBIS, that the appro- 
priations cut proposed by the House would "seriously 

* a letter. to recipients of the A Wire dated 18 
February 1944 Leigh said: "Because of our close 

connection day-to-day with our wire users, we have 
never made any written inquiry as to the importance 
or the kind of use you make of our service. On the 
other hand, the only valid proof of our usefulness 
as a service agency is evidence of the value which 
our users find in our product." FBIS Records, 

National Archives . 



impair the efficiency of some of our operations;," and 

would very likely force OWI to. engage in monitoring 

operations at much greater cost to the government. 

V ... , ■ 

The Senate committee gave full hearings to the 
FBIS appeal, spending a day and a half taking testimony 
from FBIS officials. Leigh reported that there seemed to b 
little opposition to a full restoration of FBIS funds.*'-' 
Therefore it was a considerable shock, ten days later, 
when the Senate Appropriations Committee recommended a 
cut of $500,000 in the FBIS appropriation, only slightly 
less than the House had approved. Of course both houses 

v. 

approved the committee recommendation, and- FBIS was 
forced into a drastic retrenchment program for the 
second time. 

Leigh was understandably bitter, and there is 
slight wonder that he resigned within two months after 
completing the FBIS case before the Lea Committee. 
Explaining the budget cut in ON THE BEAM for 1 April 1944 , 
Leigh -declared that he could not give his own analysis 
of the reason for the cut "without overstepping the bounds 
of discussion proper" to such a house organ. Writing on 
19 April 1944 to explain a reduction in publications, 

i 

* Leigh: article in HARPERS MAGAZINE for January 1945 ,. 
"Politicians vs Bureaucrats." ; 


Leigh stated that he could write a seven-page letter 
on the matter, b.ut it would be "within the realm of 
political discussion" rather than administrative cor- 
respondence . Answering a request from Senator Burton 
Wheeler for an FBIS analytical publication, Leigh 
wrote on 4 May 1944 that it was "most ‘unfortunate" 
that the request should come just as the publication 
was being discontinued because of Congressional action. 
He noted that Wheeler had tried to prevent the cut. 

Leigh and Fly pointed out several times that 
neither the House nor Senate Committees had given any 
reason for the FBIS cut, except that Houste records made 
vague reference to unsupported and inaccurate charges 
of Cox Committee investigators. In his HARPERS article 
written soon after he left FBIS, Leigh noted that the 
real reason for the FBIS cut was never given in any 
Congressional statement, and when Fly attempted to cite 
the reason before the Senate Appropriations Committee 
he immediately was ruled out of order. Actually, it was 
a punitive cut, made to punish Fly and FCC for defiance 
of Congress and for Fly's effrontery in asking the 
Department of Justice to prosecute Eugene Cox, a member 
of Congress. FBIS was punished simply because it was 
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part of FCC and was supported by Fly. The intrinsic 
value of FBIS and its work, or the lack of it, had 
absolutely nothing to do with the matter.* 


* Leigh quotes one member of Congress, speaking privately: 
."Surely it was a punitive cut. Larry Fly has been defi- 
ant of Congress for a long' time. He has been openly 
defiant. Now his chickens have come home to roost." 

Leigh agreed that it was a punitive cut , but added 
reflectively that. it, was not exactly clear as to who 
was punished — perhaps the war agenci.es depending upon 
FBIS, but not FCC. Leigh reflected further on the merits 
of the case: ".If the essence of politics is compromise, 

werewe not playing an impossible role in adhering reso- 
lutely to fair play and principle? What is the proper 
relationship of bureaucrats to politicians, of admin- 
istrators to the legislature?” Article, "Politicians 
/ vs Bureaucrats," HARPERS MAGAZINE for January 1945. 
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Chapter 8 ADJUSTMENTS TO MEET PROBLEMS 

l:'. ! 

Any new governmental unit normally would expect 
dozens of problems to iron out, and such an organization 
as FBIS, dealing with new operations and new and untried 
procedures, could expect to get more than its share. In 
FBIS, however, there were a few persistent and recurring 
problems that forced the service to make major readjust- 
ments in seeking a solution. At least four of these, 
some peculiar to the nature of FBIS, deserve special 
treatment. 

• -Budgetary Limitations 

~~ v 

The most persistent handicap to the. orderly building 
of an efficient monitoring system was the shortage of 
funds. There was no complaint during the first year of 
operation, but on 13 May 1942 Harold Graves reported that 
in 14 months FBMShad grown from nothing to a staff of 
nearly 400. He estimated that employees needed for a 

t. 

complete and efficient system would total 623. To reach 
that goal, it was clear, the service’ would need to In- 
crease its income substantially each year. Yet on 27 
November 1941 Graves reported to FCC that the Bureau of 
the Budget had reduced the requested $1,013,250 for per- 
sonal services in Fiscal 1942-43 to $657,574 -- only 
$11,000 more than was actually available for the current 
year. This $11,000 was for planned Alaskan monitoring 
of Japanese and Siberian broadcasts; no increase in 


personnel was provided anywhere ..else . The requested 
$122,000 for communications, he reported, had been cut 
to $52,000. Actually, by October 194,2, just one quarter 
into the new fiscal year, the Bureau of the Budget ap- 
proved a substantial supplementary appropriation, but 
it eliminated funds requested to expand analysis work 
in Washington and London. Projected plans. for two 
analysts in London had to be delayed a year. The total 
eventually provided for personal services in 1942-43 
was $1,132,227. 

Effects of the Overtime Pay Act were not as dis- 
astrous as they first appeared thanks to a' supplemental 
appropriation in the fall of 1943. The table of organi- 
zation, 473 in the spring of 1943, was reduced to 447. 

By March 1944 it was- back up to 502 , though of course 
not all positions were filled. This was still far short 
of the 623 Graves wanted for. effective monitoring. In 
the spring of 1943 the Monitoring and Translation Division 
had 150 employees covering broadcasts in 45 languages. 

To keep within the budget, ten languages were dropped. 
Another important change vjas elimination of the distinction 
between monitors and translators. After the spring of 1943 
all linguists were called monitors , no matter how deficient 
■'they might be in the actual processes of monitoring. After 
1943 adjustments all. FBIS posts were said to be listening 
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to about 1.2 million words a day, a little more than 
the BBC was monitoring. Processed copy was 40,000 
words a day. ■ \ 

The cut in the 1944-45 budget demanded drastic 
revisions. Leigh reported on 5 January '1944 that new 
commitments in London and Hawaii and in the handling 
of Romaji copy would make it very difficult to get 
through fiscal 1943-44 without a deficit. With the 
reduced budget in prospect at the start of the fiscal 
year, 1 July 1944, reductions had to be decided upon 
months in advance . 

One decision was to liquidate the Analysis 
Division, as information brought out during the Cox 
Committee hearings indicated that subscribers could 
do without analysis better than other FBIS services. 
The Southern European Review ceased publication on 
20 April 1944, the Weekly Review and the Central 
European Review on 27 April, the Western European 
Review on 28 April, and the Eastern European Review 
on 3 May. Far East analysts remained, organized 
into a Far East Division under Audrey Menefee, with 
analysts and editors publishing the Far East- section 
of the Daily Report. 

A very small -European analysis staff continued 
irregular special reports, utilizing material sent 
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by the two analysts in London. At the end of 1944 
all European analysis was dropped, leaving only the 

Far East analysts. In the summer of 1943 there had 

/ 

been 48 employees in the Analysis Division. 

The Morning Review, a roundup of . enemy propaganda 
themes broadcast during the past 24 hours which reached 
subscribers' offices ear.ly in the morning , was aban- 
doned in March 1944. It had been started in December 
1943. The size of the Daily Report was cut, as well 
as the staff to produce it, at an estimated saving of 
$127,000 a year. Consideration was given to elimin- 
ation of the- Daily Report entirely , limiting - distribution 
to the Wire Service, but this plan was rejected. The 
processing and duplication operation, reduced in size 
by the cut in publications, was organized under a 
single shift. The estimated saving here was $33,500. 

Two top positions -- Chief Editor and Senior Admin- 
istrative Officer -- were abolished, but two lower-paid 
employees were added to the administrative staff. The 
Kingsville and Puerto Rico stations were closed to make 
way for expansion of Far East monitoring, but it was 
decided. to maintain the London office at full capacity 
and make no reduction in the Wire Service. Monitoring 
/ in Washington was drastically reduced, with regular 
sampling and coverage of special programs replacing ■ 
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full monitoring . By the end of 1945 only 35 monitors 
were on duty in Washington covering 15 languages . 

Funds available for fiscal 1944-4.5 totaled $969,636 
for personal services and $407 ,166; for communications. 
The engineering staff also suffered some reductions. 

Lave Cooper wrote to BRU at Portland on 22 July 1944 
saying that the staff' of engineers there must be held 
to 12, including four code monitors.* Subscribers were 
notified on 13 September 1944 that FBIS no longer could 
mimeograph leader speeches and issue them in English 
and the original language. Leigh, issuing his farewell 
statement to the staff in ON THE BEAM for 4 July 1944, 
stated that FBIS now was entering its third stage. The 
first period was one of creation, the building of a 
monitoring system with no guiding precedents. The 
second stage was one of development and defense: 
Expansion and opening of bureaus; making of cooperative 
arrangements with OWI and foreign nations; defense of 
the integrity and operations of FBIS. The third stage, 
he said, would be one of new dependence on FBIS for 
information as the war moved to the Pacific.** 


* Forbes letter to Tarbell on 28 June 1944 placed staff 

ceilings of, 40 and 28, respectively, on the San Francisco 
and Portland stations. Job 49-19, CIA Records Center. 

** Leigh's final remark: "Directors come and directors go, 

but FBIS goes on night and day through the years. 

FBIS Records, National Archives. 
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Some Congressional hostility toward FCC and FBIS 
still was evident even after punishment had been duly 
administered. On 12 December 1944 Stephen Greene sent 
a memorandum to FCC calling attention to a critical 
speech made by Senator Gillette denouncing the "news 
blackout" put into effect by some executive agencies 
and citing as an example discontinuance by FBI'S of 
the Southern and Eastern European Surveys. Greene 
pointed out that it was solely the appropriation cut 
which caused these publications to be abolished. Com- 
missioner Jett of FCC relayed these facts to Gillette 
on 14 December “19'44 , and four days later got' a reply 
thanking him for his "thoughtful courtesy," but not 
acknowledging the Senator's error. 

For fiscal 1945-46 the House approved an FBIS 
appropriation of $1,166,000. While inadequate, this 
was expected to enable FBIS, under its new Director 
Charles A. Hyneman, to continue essential operations.* 
Thus Hyneman was considerably alarme.d early in 194 5 to 
get a request from Senator McKellar to report to his 
committee the effect a ten percent cut would have on 


* This provided for a staff of 280 at old salaries with 
no arrangement for night differential. It assumed that 
the war with Japan would continue throughout the fiscal 
year and that European and Latin American monitoring 
would end no later than 31 December 1945. Job 51-13, 
CIA Records Center. 



FBIS operations. Hyneman reported that such a cut would 
make it necessary to halt monitoring of European and 
Latin American broadcasts at the beginning of the fiscal 
year rather than the end of the calendar year as planned. 
Yet, despite this warning, Hyneman insisted that FBIS 
employees in London should enjoy the same living allowance 
as other U.S. Government employees, and succeeded in 
getting the measure approved . 

' Shortage of Qua lified Personnel 
As the war progressed, finding qualified personnel 
to fill FBIS positions became increasingly difficult. 

. A letter signed by Chairman Fly informed CSC on 4 March 
1943 that FBIS was in need of 53 CAF-2 typists, with 
the clerical staff so badly depleted that loss of a few 
more would seriously damage FBIS work. Answering OWI 
complaints of poorly prepared 'publications , Leigh ex- 
plained on 19 November 1943 that the problem was a 
shortage of "time, manpower, and equipment." Typewriters 
were poor and some typists were worse. Inter-office 
memoranda during 1943 showed considerable concern over 
poor clerical work. FBIS officials depended upon CSC 
for relief, as chief complaints of clerical employees 
were low grade and. the inconvenience of night work. 
Finally, CSC approved reclassification of 97 FBIS 
positions, mostly clerical; 172 had been requested. 
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In the six months ending 1 July 1942 the number of 
departures was 33 percent of the entire staff; in 
the six months ending 1 July 1943 it dropped to 26 
percent. Attempts also were made to get-night dif- 
ferential payments) but this was not successful . The 
first night differential was paid 1 July 1945 . 

The problem of finding qualified personnel was , 
not limited to clerical positions. Competent editors 
were hard to locate, and capable linguists, easy to 
find before the war, became more and more scarce. 

Leigh regarded inadequate pay as the chief cause of 

V 

inability to find satisfactory replacements . In a 
plea for higher grades for monitors in 1942 he pointed 
out that nearly half of all FBIS linguists had college 
degrees; about ten percent had Ph.D.'s; one-fourth of 
them were authors of books or articles. Yet most of 
them were receiving little more than $2,000 a year and 
only one as much as $3,200. There was a steady move- 
ment of analysts, monitors, and editors to new war 
.agencies, such as OWI , OSS, and CIAA. FBIS management 
was reluctant to attempt to hold them, since in most 
cases they were going to higher-paid positions. On 
7 July 1942 Goodwin Watson wrote Nelson Rockefeller 
concerning an offer that had been made by CIAA to FBIS 
analyst John W. Gardner. Watson said that of course 
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FBIS was reluctant to let him go, but he thought the 
solution was for officials of the two offices to discuss 
the matter fully and decide where he could do the most 
good . 

Eventual CSC approval of reclassifications made 
FBIS positions more attractive. Ben Hall wrote the 
chief of the Portland Bureau on 29 January 1945 that 
positions now were fairly well standardized with CSC 
approval. A trainee linguist would get a . salary of 
$2,300; monitors up to $3,200. Editorial trainees 
would start at $2,600 and advance to $4,600. ■'Clerical 
employees were graded up to CAF-5 . This represented 
a considerable, improvement in three years . 

Another manpower problem was the needs of the 
armed services. Original FBIS policy was to seek 
deferments for editors, linguists, and analysts, but 
not for clerical or administrative employees . Criti- 
cism of government agencies' that requested deferments 
grew stronger as the war progressed, .and FBIS did not 
feel it legitimately could make further appeals. The 
practice was adopted of merely writing a draft board 
to outline the work of the individual, with no request 
for deferment. When the Cox Committee was set up it ’ 
immediately requisitioned all information on statements 
to draft boards, which made it even more incumbent upon 


FBIS to refrain from attempts to hold men who were 
eligible for the draft. The result was more and more 
FBIS employees called into the armed forces . In order 
that- the best use might be made of FBIS training* 
information was released to such agencies as OWT and 
OSS on former FBIS employees in the armed services. 

Some were sought out by PWB and placed on monitoring ' 
teams. In a memorandum on 5 November 1943 , Leigh'.' 
proposed a policy of asking draft boards to defer men 
in key positions for as much as six months, or until 
replacements were available. Men in 1-A were no longer 
to. be considered, for appointment, and a special effort 
must be made to locate qualified women, and men perma- 
nently deferred for physical reasons. 

A considerable file of correspondence with draft 
boards exists. Senior Administrative Officer Thompson 
Moore wrote a San Francisco draft board on 30 January 
1943 explaining that although West Coast employee Hans 
Frankel's name did not appear on the first list of key 
employees , his responsibilities now clearly placed him 
within that group as defined In a letter from the 
President's office. Hyneman reported on 15 November 1944 
that no further effort could be made to gain deferment 1 
for Brad Coolidge. FCC had declared further efforts 
contrary to policy, as FBIS had had sufficient timet to' 
train someone to replace him. Spencer Williams complained 
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in a message to Washington on 25 March 1944 that just 
as he finally had found a man who was not a Japanese 
national or a Nisei to handle Romaji, FCC had refused 
to request his deferment and he had resigned. 

In a desperate effort to solve the engineering 

. . “t 

shortage, Hyneman wrote officials in G-2 on 21 April 
1944 suggesting that five Morse code operators in 
uniform be assigned temporarily to FBIS. Much more 
intelligence material of value to G-2 could be obtained, 
he explained, if FBIS had personnel to exploit it. 

Recruiting and holding competent Japanese monitors 
and translators led to some unique practices. The most 
promising source of such personnel seemed to be the war 
relocation camps, so visits to these were started in 1942. 
Directors of such camps were notified by FBIS on 18 
December 1942 that Mrs. Mary J . .Mueller soon would visit 
the camps in search of translators. Mrs. Mueller reported 
on her trip to Graves on 31 December, She was handicapped 
first because the best prospects were Japanese citizens, 
who were ruled out. The second problem was that promising 
Nisei she located were opposed to going to Portland. 

The trip did lead to the hiring of a few satisfactory 
monitors, and FBIS officials continued to comb relocation 
centers for prospects, even as late as June 1945. 

The West Coast Command would not allow FBIS to use 
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Japanese monitors in San Francisco, which made Portland 
the only possible location for the. few recruited. Many 
were opposed to going to Portland. Others were willing, 
and were given .clearance to join FBIS, but -were refused ' 
clearance to live in Portland. One Japanese monitor in 
Portland wrote Spencer Williams on 10 October 1943 saying 

Leigh was trying to get a permit for his fiancee to go to 

/ ’ 

Portland so that they could be married; Leigh apparently 
did not know, the letter continued, that Williams already 
had applied for a permit and was turned down. Permission 
for .the girl to reside in Portland never was granted, but 
eventually the monitor was transferred to Washington so 
he could be kept in the organisation’.’ It was much easier 
to get clearance for Nisei to live in Denver, so with the 
opening of a Denver post to translate Romaji the problem 
of finding Japanese translators was- considerably simplified 
The Denver staff later was transferred to Headquarters and 
gained the reputation of being one of the most efficient 
units in FBIS.* 

Communications Problems 

Probably all federal agencies had manpower problems 


* Writing to Larry Tejiri on 8 January 1945, Edward 

Hullin.ger said: "The Romaji staff, without exaggeration, 

is regarded. as one of the finest, if not the finest, 
language technician staffs in government." 'He added 
that in addition to being efficient , they were well 
liked as individuals. FBIS Records, National Archives. 


during the war, and certainly ,-FBIS was not the only 
one with financial worries. The problem of communi- 
cations was more peculiar. The instant FBIS started 
setting up field monitoring posts it had to answer 
the question of how information gleaned dn the field 
would be transmitted to Headquarters. Private tele- 
phone and telegraph systems were available, and radio 
was used for long distance communications to some 
extent. It was assumed originally that these com- 
mercial facilities could be tapped, but there was no 
conception of the costs involved in establishing 
satisfactory communications for a far-flung monitoring 
system. Actually, it was believed at first that most 
field information could be sent airmail, with commercial 
communications facilities reserved for an occasional 
urgent message. That thinking was changed quickly by 
the war, though it undoubtedly would have changed soon 
under peacetime conditions . - 

Portland started sending transcripts by airmail, 
but this was soon considered unsatisfactory. Western 
Union then was utilized. All monitored material was 
summarized in one night letter, which was carried by car 
to the Portland Western Union office at 2:00 a.m. Even 
this practice raised communications costs much above 
original estimates. Soon after the war started it 
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became evident that Portland would have to keep in 
touch with Washington 24 hours a day. The answer was 
a leased teletype line between Portland and Washington. 
OWI in San Francisco requested a copy of all material 
sent, and was willing to pay for the line- from Portland 
to San Francisco. This helped some in meeting communi- 
cations costs. By the time Kingsville was prepared to 
send any significant amount of copy, the lesson had 
been learned. Teletype service 24 hours a day was 
installed at once. 

Puerto Rico offered a different problem. Naval 

radio facilities were available, and FCC sought as 

early as 1 August 1941 to learn if these facilities- 

( 

could be used for urgent FBIS messages. Administrative 
messages from Washington to Puerto Rico were accepted, 
but Rand reported on 5 January 1942 that Navy circuits 
were so overtaxed that they could not be depended upon 
at all for sending radio broadcast material. Airmail 
was resorted- to until FBIS got its own telefax system 
installed in March 1942. The system did not work. well. 
Engineers at Silver Hill found it impossible to copy a 
full program accurately. New antenna had to be installed 
and it was May- before the telefax could satisfactorily ; 
handle copy for Washington. Even then it was never 
considered an adequate setup. A skilled typist was 



required to transfer material from the tape in readable 
form, and errors were frequent. ■ 

It was between London and Washington that the major 
problems arose. The idea of transmitting information 
verbally by telephone quickly was abandoned , and London 
was instructed on 6 March 1942 to send all "copy via RCA 
at regular press rates.. The London office of Cable and 
Wireless would do the sending, with copy from the London 
'FBIS office delivered to Cable and Wireless by messenger 
pending establishment of teleprinter arrangements . After 
a week, RCA was dropped and Press Wireless (PW) was used 
with lower negotiated rates. The idea of sending via PW 
directly from Evesham was considered, but never attempted. 
Teleprinter service between London FBIS and the Cable and 
Wireless cable head was inaugurated 4 April 1942, with 
service rapid and fairly satisfactory. ' After OWI started 
sending material over the same line, a contract was made 
with Western Union (WU), and the London staff alternated- 
in sending over PW and WU , the latter being more satis- 
factory but also more expensive. In August 1942 another 
contract was negotiated with Commercial Cables, so FBIS 
and OWI had three lines available to the United States. 

Two serious problems remained: the question of priority 

.and the high cost . 

PW offered the lowest rates, but frequent delays 
caused considerable concern, both in Washington and London 
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Most of the delay was traced to. the office of Gable and 
Wireless, which blamed British Censorship. Agreements 
were made with Censorship, but delays continued. It was 
only after many meetings, some threats, and intervention 
through the State Department that Cable and Wireless 
changed its methods and procedures to give speedy service 
to FBIS messages. 

Early in 1943 FBIS obtained indisputable evidence 
that Rome and Berlin were monitoring U.S. commercial 
radio circuits. As a result, only selected copy was 
routed via PW. Analytical material, and broadcast- texts 
that it was felt should be kept from the enemy, were 
sent via WU or Commercial Cable — at a much higher cost. 

A survey made in May 1943 showed London was filing 15,329 
words a day, with nearly 9,000 moving via PW, the remainder 
divided equally between the two cables'. 

Because of high communications costs, London was at 
first held to a daily quota of 9,000 words. On 11 July 1943 
the quota was raised officially to 15,000^ but it was 
difficult even to hold down to this figure. Julian 
Behrstock reported on 1 October 1943 that because of bad 
reception in Washington and subsequent requests to London, 
and "the big war news," the quota had been consistently 
.exceeded. By 30 September 1943 the accumulated excess 
for the quarter was 7.0,000 words. By the end of the year 
this had been reduced some, but on 2 July 1944 the London- 


daily' quota was raised to -18,000. The budget cut that 
went into effect- on 1 July 1944 actually placed a greater 

i 

burden on the London staff and London communications , 
for with a reduction in Washington monitoring it became 
more and more necessary to get material from Londdn that 

could have been monitored at Headquarters'. In August 1945 

» 

the daily average from. London was 22,497 words. 

- The budget estimate of communications costs- for 
fiscal 1943 was $245,556, of which $132,000 was for 
London. The actual cost from London was $159,684. 

Portland communications costs during the same year were 
$48,000. Stewart Hensley reported to Leigh on 14 May 1943 
that. the quota of_$426 a day for cable costs that he had 
allowed London at the beginning of the month had been 
exceeded by $1,290 in just five days. On 11 May 1943, 
cable costs from London reached $825. Much of this excess 
cost, Hensley reported, resulted from a tieup in PW, 
which forced London to file most copy by cable. On 
15 April 1944 Hensley revealed communications allocations 
for the 1944-45 fiscal year — a total of $329,029, with 
$220,120 assigned to London. San Francisco was to have 
$77,564. On 7 February 1945 Hyneman wrote Behrstock 
asking a detailed wordage report each month, to show 
amounts filed on each line. He said he was amazed to 
find that neither the FBIS nor FCC accounting office had 



an accurate record of FBIS communications costs . Hyneman 
had written Russell Shepherd in the Pacific promising 
him $ 100,000 for communications, but had to write again 
on 8 March 1945 to report that all communications funds 
were exhausted; there was nothing for the Pacific. 

FBIS officials in 1942 were unduly optimistic 
concerning communications possibilities. Peter Rhodes 
wrote Leigh on 9 September 1942 to inform him that a 
British representative on his way to Australia had 
promised to investigate the possibility of sending 
monitored material from. there directly to Washington, 
where it would be combined with Portland copy. Fly 
wrote the Secretary of State on 23 December 1942 asking 
about communications facilities. from Lisbon, Cairo, 

Algiers , and Teheran, saying FBIS hoped soon to be 
filing information from all those centers. Facilities 
did not develop that easily, and on 8 May 1944 FBIS still 
was trying to get a regular file out of Algiers. Leigh 
wrote OWI that day suggesting that the two offices might 
obtain the use of a joint circuit and thus get the large 
Balkan file that was said to be available from PWB 
monitoring. 

Ihe Army Signal Corps eventually came to the rescue 
of FBIS in solving some of its communications problems. 
Vincent Anderson wrote on 30 April 1943 asking that 
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Signals be asked to carry "a- file of 5,000 words a day 
from London to Algiers. The Army already had agreed, 
he said, but wanted a formal request on file in Washington 
A year later, when PWB monitors in the Mediterranean 
.area asked for 10,000 words a day from Washington and 
London, the FBIS response was that the file was avail- 
able if Signals could transmit it. In the Pacific there 
was never any need for high communications costs, for 
Signals took over the task from the start. Behrstock 
announced on 31 January 1945 that on' 2 February Signals 
would start carrying part of London’s traffic to 
Washington. ' . : 

IJ n favor able 'Receptio n Conditions 
Another problem that forced F.BMS to make major 
adjustments was entirely peculiar to the nature of the 
service. When TBMS was set up it was -assumed that broad- 
casts beamed to the United States — which was all that 
FBMS would want -- could be, heard from just about any 
point in the United States. Sites for monitoring posts 
were selected by examining a map showing FCC installations 
It soon was learned that finding a suitable monitoring 
site was not that simple. Puerto Rico was expected to 
cover broadcasts from Africa and Southern and Western ' 
.Rurope . After the station was operating it was found 
that it could cover the Caribbean area adequately, but 



most- European and African stations it could hear were 
monitored satisfactorily in Washington. It could receive 
from much of Latin America, but very,' little of signi- 
ficance that could not be covered by Kingsville . The 
plan to make Puerto Rico a major monitoring post was 
abandoned by the summer of 1942, with the staff signi- 
ficantly reduced. Puerto Rico was then allowed' to run 
tests of Latin American stations with the idea of keeping 
it as a supplement to Kingsville , but this also proved 
impracticable. When the Overtime Pay Act forced a 
reduction in field staff, it was decided that Puerto Rico 
must be closed out. Leigh wrote Edward Rand to that 
effect on 3 April 1943. Tom Grandin then made a trip 
to Puerto Rico and recommended keeping the station open 
for a time, with only Rand , one translator, and one 
custodian retained. Late in the summer Rand wrote to 
Leigh urging that he again be allowed to build up, the 
staff and attempt to monitor significant material, but 
was informed on 25 August 1943 that a final decision 
had been reached. The station was closed on 3 February 
1944. Rand was transferred to Washington. Part of the 

staff already had been sent to, Kingsville.* ' 

* A memorandum to FCC signed by Leigh early in 1944 asked 
permission to close the station. Leigh described the 
Puerto Rican experience, pointing out that the original 
purpose of the station was to intercept broadcasts from 
Africa and to and from the Caribbean. Despite the general 
failure of the station to fulfill its original purpose, 
its material had been quite valuable at times, especially 
during Vichy control of the French islands in the 
Caribbean. Job 49-24, CIA Records Center. 
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The story of the Kingsville ■ station was just as 
dismal. Kingsville was selected because it was a major 
RID station and was thought to be art- ideal spot for 
monitoring Latin . American broadcasts. Equipment was 
good -- the Kingsville antenna described as the best 
in FBIS -- and part of the year a significant number 
of important Latin American stations could be monitored 
adequately. However, it was learned soon that fori .six 
months of the year broadcasts were covered by a static 
that made translation difficult. Also, most of the 
personnel stationed at Kingsville found the climate 
depressing and living conditions not the best. George 
Chesnutt, the Texan in charge of Kingsville during its 
early tests, became so discouraged that he wrote in the 
summer of 1942 recommending that the 'station be aban- 
doned. Instead, Washington decided to build it up and 
transferred part of the Puerto Rico personnel. After 
Elliot Tarbell was placed In charge , he was even more . 
discouraged, and urged that an effort be made to find 

a better location.* Chesnutt and Rawls, the engineer 

* In a letter to Leigh dated 3 August 1943, Tarbell urged 
Florida tests, arguing that Southern Florida was 800 air 
miles nearer to South America; that an additional full 
hour of evening reception could be obtained there; and 
that a change could be made with no loss in coverage . 
Tarbell thought static conditions would not be as bad 
in Florida, and certainly could be.no worse. He added 
that Engineer Rawls had informed him that in his early 
reports from Kingsville he had been instructed by RID ’ 
to say nothing of the static, with the result that 
Washington had been kept in the dark regarding true 
conditions at Kingsville. Job 49-24, CIA Records Center 
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in charge at Kingsville, ran a series of reception tests 
m the fall of 1943. They traveled through much of 
Florida, making tests near Pensacola, Tallahassee, south 
of Miami, and other places. They agreed that the Lake 
Worth area was far superior to Kingsville as a reception 
point for Latin American broadcasts and recommended that 
the Kingsville post be transferred there. FBIS and RID 
made further surveys and decided that establishment, of a 
station at Lake Worth was feasible. An actual site was 
located and an option on the property signed. Tarbell, 
anxious to get away from Kingsville , urged that the 
transfer be made at -once.* - ' 

There were. two reasons why the Lake Worth station 


Tarbell was extreme in his denunciation of the Kingsville 
location. Writing Leigh on 14 March 1944, he explained’ 
that he had. not attempted to hire more monitors because 
of Congressional measures affecting FBIS, but added- "I' 
am not sure if it makes too much difference if we have 
more translators. According to the best I can make of 
it, in more than 16 months down here, the average output 
of the Latin American stations, with the exception of 
occasional short spurts, is about the worst drivel imagi- 
nable. ... Despite all the efforts to make it look otherwis< 
the conviction has grown on me that a lot of money is bei 
spent for what is being brought back." "I've had too muc 
of Texas. If after I. leave here, I ever again see anyone 
earing Texas boots, I shall shoot him as a predatory 
animal.. Answering this letter, Leigh assured Tarbell 
hat he would find conditions more pleasant at San 
rancisco , where he was being transferred. This prophecy 
was not borne out, for Tarbell was equally critical of 
much that he found there, and resigned from FBIS before 
he had been there long. Job 49-24, CIA Records Center. 
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was never opened. First,' CIAA had changed its 
operations to the extent that it was not in as great 
.need as it had been of monitored material from Latin 
America. In 1942 and early 1943 it urged FBIS to 
expand Kingsville, but by the end of 1943 had become 
lukewarm in its demands. In the second place, the 
appropriations cut in the spring of 1944 forced FBIS 
to cut its operations everywhere but in the Pacific. 

It was decided that Kingsville, of doubtful value at 
best, readily could be dispensed with. The last 

broadcast copy was filed from Kingsville on ' 8 April 

*• 

1944. The. second FBIS monitoring post was abandoned. 

It was never the intention of FBIS officials 
that- monitoring of Latii} America would be completely 
abandoned. Before Kingsville closed, George Chesnutt 
Was sent to San Francisco in January 1944 to run 
reception tests. Similar tests were run at Silver 
Hill. It was found that a considerable portion of 
Kingsville coverage could be monitored from these two 
points. As Kingsville operations ended before any 
regular monitoring of Latin America' was being done 
m San Francisco or Silver Hill, users of FBIS material 
began to complain of the shortage of Latin American 
information. The BBC, getting Kingsville broadcasts 
on the D Wire, had never shown any great enthusiasm 
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for the material, but as soon as it was reduced the 
attitude changed. Leigh wrote to the BBC on 8 April 

• 1944 assuring the British that both San Francisco and 

Washington would .soon be monitoring essential Latin 
American broadcasts . 

Portland reception also was disappointing, and 
though San Francisco was a slight improvement, the 

two combined could not begin to get all the Far East 

< . 

broadcast material desired. Also, since Japanese . 
continued to be barred from San Francisco, Portland 
retained exclusive coverage of Japanese language broad- 
casts. In the early months of the war it was hoped 
that monitoring in Australia and India eventually would ; 
supply the needed material that Portland was not able 
to get, but communications from both .places proved 
difficult, and the extent to which the material dupli- 
cated Portland coverage was a disappointment. The idea 
of monitoring in Alaska was soon abandoned as impracti- 
cable, and efforts to get monitored material through 
the Russians from Vladivostok proved fruitless. Rhodes 
wrote on 11 July 1942 that the U.S. Consulate General 
in Vladivostok reported that U.N. monitoring there was 
./"impossible," but Rhodes added hopefully that If the 
Japanese. attacked Siberia the attitude might change. 

Reports began to drift in concerning monitoring in 
Hawaii by Naval Intelligence. Leigh said on 20 October 1942 
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that RID reports from Hawaii were not promising and 
reported George Sterling as believing that Portland 
was a better monitoring point than Hawaii, though 
further tests should be made with improved antenna. 
Meantime, complaints of the inadequacy of Far East 
monitoring began to build up. Milo Perkins of BEW ' 
wrote Fly on 5 August 1942 expressing his disappoint- 
ment that FBIS. was able to cover only 15 percent of 
Japanese broadcasts. He cited the' importance of' in- 
formation Portland was providing to bolster his 
argument that failure to get more was ’’extremely 

serious." Foreign Economic Administration (FEA) head 

■ _ \ 

Leo T. Crowley wrote Leigh on 10 November 1944 urging 
that FBIS attempt to cover Romaji code transmissions, 
adding that he understood Japanese medium wave could 
be heard in Hawaii and believed FBIS should seriously 
consider monitoring from there. 

FBIS officials began to study RID reports from 
Hawaii. On 8 March 1943 Graves reported to Leigh that 
he had talked with RID Hawaii supervisor A. P. Walker, 
who verified reports that Japanese medium wave could 
be heard in Hawaii from February to April and perhaps 
longer. Graves further reported on 7 June 1943 that 
medium wave had faded out by the middle of May, and 
RID.v?as of the opinion that substantial improvement 
must be sought elsewhere, perhaps on Midway'. Leigh 



acknowledged "to OWI in May 1943 “that FBIS was monitoring 
only one-sixth of Japanese broadcasts, though adding that 
under the circumstances this was not bad. By summer of 
1943 pressure from OWI for improvement was becoming in- 
tense. Williams sent a report reflecting- OWI dissatisfaction 
Following his study of the report, Graves wrote a four- 
page memorandum for Leigh. He was strongly skeptical 
that any additional worthwhile broadcast material could 
be obtained in Hawaii, pointed out the problems of housing, 
staffing, and communications if an attempt were made to 
set up a post there, but agreed that it was necessary to 
give the matter further study. 

The Graves report was dated 12 June 1943. On 5 July 
Spencer Williams sent another memorandum quoting Vincent 
Mahoney of OWI as stating positively ' that important Japa- 
nese broadcasts not. heard in Portland had been picked up 
in Hawaii, and requesting that RID be instructed to record 
broadcasts there and send them to OWI for servicing. 

Mahoney also called San Francisco coverage of Filipino 
broadcasts "filthy," adding that they too were available 
in Hawaii. Williams verified that OWI "was in a dither," 
but added that to his knowledge only two items not moni- 
tored in Portland had turned up from Hawaii, though one 
of them was "very important" and was being used by OWI 
to pressure FBIS. Williams' parting shot was that he 
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was sure OWI had in mind its own monitoring in Hawaii 
■if FBIS did not act. 

Writing to Williams on 16 July 1943, Graves asked 
for two things: - Some convincing evidence .that improved 
material was available in Hawaii; and some "full-dress 
indication" of OWI ' s interest that could be presented 
to the Bureau of the Budget. On 8 August 1943' Tom Grandin, 
on a trip to the West Coast , telephoned Washington to 
urge that action be taken at once. He wanted to go 
immediately to Hawaii, but that idea was vetoed by FCC . 

Upon his return to Washington, Grandin wrote a., report 
dated 23 August 1943 in which he stated flatly that on 
the West Coast there was "considerable dissatisfaction 
with services rendered- by FBIS." It was his opinion 
that the situation could not be improved on the West 
Coast. Grandin added that he had talked with Lee Dawson 
of RID, who thought additional Japanese broadcasts could 
be picked up in Hawaii and needed manpower could be 
recruited there.* 

Grandin made a five-point recommendation: 1. That a 

further effort he made to add to the Portland Japanese 
staff; 2. That more Morse operators be obtained to 
handle Roma]!; 3. That Koreans be recruited to monitor 
Japanese in San Francisco; 4. That further reports be 
obtained on Hawaii with the aim of establishing a moni- 
toring post there; and 5. That Budget Bureau authorization 
for more field personnel be sought. FBIS Records, 

National Archives. 
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RID stepped up its- recordings of Japanese programs 
in Hawaii , which were sent to Portland for processing. 
Opinion there was divided as to their worth. OWI and 
BEW, supported by some other agencies, continued to 
demand better Far East coverage. FBIS and FCC officials 
finally concluded that serious consideration must be 
given to Hawaii monitoring, and authorized Spencer 
Williams and E. F. Rudesill, head of ' the BRU staff at 

J 

San Francisco, to make a trip to Hawaii for a complete 
investigation. They arrived in Hawaii on 15 October 1943 
visiting Oahu and several other islands. Williams made 
a full report to Leigh dated 29 December 194.3., -"-'and 
Rudesill reported to George Sterling. Williams remained 
in Hawaii until 23 November, but Rudesill developed an 
eye ailment and left for the Mainland the first week in 
November. Williams in his report said that RID and Army 
and Navy officials were very cooperative. He found 
Japanese monitors available in Hawaii, and because of 

r- • ’ . 

the better treatment Japanese in Hawaii had received, 
recruitment would not be as difficult as on the Mainland. 
He recommended a post on Oahu rather than one of the 
other islands, because of living, travel and communi- 
cations problems, and decided that of the four acceptable 
sites they examined on Oahu the one at the Waimano Home 
was the best. Rudesill, agreeing that reception con- 
ditions on Hawaii were good , reported that the best site 
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he visited was at Koloa on the Island of Kauai. 

OWI , upon learning of Williams' report, joined 
enthusiastically in urging an FBIS post in Hawaii. 

In a message to Washington on 3 February 1944 Rex 
Tussing, senior editor at San Francisco, quoted 
several OWI officials in San Francisco, relaying 
their argument that if Japanese medium wave wepe a 
duplication of shortwave, as many insisted, then 
Portland was missing a considerable amount of short- 
wave.* The State Department joined in urging an. 
Hawaii post. Cordell Hull in a letter to Fly on . 

22 February 1944 said State would be "extremely glad" 
if FBIS could pick up Japanese medium wave, and " he' ' 
understood it could be heard in Hawaii. FBIS plans 
for a- Hawaii station got under way. 


* Mahoney was quoted as saying: "The continental 

prospect has not lived up to promise, and we altogether 
underwrite the proposed FBIS location in Honolulu, 
having every confidence that, if rapid communications 
between Honolulu ' and San Francisco are a certain 
aspect of the operation, it will result in important 
augmentation of intelligence from Japan and the Far 
East." FBIS Records, National Archives. 
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Chapter 9 CHANGE IN WAR FOCUS 

The decision to establish a monitoring station 
in Hawaii was approved by FCC on 21 January 1944 . 

After reading Williams' report on his Hawaii investi- 
■ gation, Leigh wired him to come to Washington at once 
for comerences. Already Leigh had expressed enthusi- 
asm for a Hawaii station ,_ calling it much more practical 
than one in Alaska. He had taken ~the precaution of 

J 

placing a request for funds to monitor in Hawaii in 
the 1944-45 budget before Congressional hearings were 
launched on 13 December • 1943 . Verbal approval by FCC 
. already was given, but’ after conferences., with Williams 
and a thorough examination of his findings in Hawaii, 

FCC pronounced its formal blessings on the project. 

This decision came none too soon. Preparations 
for the Normandy landing were going- .on full blast, and 
most observers were predicting that the war in Europe 
would end in a matter of months following the landing. 
Odds that war in Europe would be over by the end of 
1944 were considered good. These same observers were 
forecasting that in the Pacific heavy fighting would 
continue. Very few thought the Japanese would surrender 
, before they were thoroughly defeated, and some of the t 
/ raost knowledgeable authorities considered that they might 
' be able to hold out for years after the war ended in 
Europe. With peace in Europe still more than a year 
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‘ awa y 5 attention already was beginning to focus on the 
Pacific. Subscribers to FBIS products acknowledged 
that its coverage of the European radio had been 
excellent. Its weakness was in Far East coverage, 
and with the change in focus , improvement in this 
area was essential. 

• Expansion • in the • Pacific 
Norman Paige, who had opened the San Francisco 
station, was selected to organize the Oahu project. 
Satoru Sugimura, a native of Hawaii and a veteran 
Portland monitor, was named to recruit and train a 
Japanese monitoring staff, and RID named Waldemar 
Klima to head BRU operations. They arrived in Honolulu 
in March 1944, with Williams accompanying Paige to get 
him started, and were given temporary quarters in the 
RID Punchbowl station. The first local monitor hired 
was Kiyoshi Nakano , who later handled monitoring on 
Iwo Jima and remained with FBIS for ten years; the 
second was Tadao Tamaru, who later trained monitors in 
Tokyo. Paige and Sugimura started at once to train 
the staff and process recordings made by RID. Klima 1 
tried recording at several RID sites, hut put up 
antennae at the HA-9 RID -site at Waialua, 40 miles away 
and established it as the BRU station. By November 
the staff had grown to 11 and daily wordage filed to 
San Francisco was 2,500. The original plan waf to use 
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the telefax system -shipped from Puerto Rico to file 
copy to San Francisco, and it actually was installed 
in the Punchbowl. Reception in San Francisco was 
unsatisfactory, and never improved much. Fortunately, 
it was not necessary to perfect this circuit , as the 
Army Signal Corps soon agreed to transmit- material to 
the Mainland at no expense to FBI'S. It was only 
necessary to get copy to the Signals office at Ft. 
Shatter, outside Honolulu. 

The Honolulu file was received enthusiastically 
in Washington, as well as by such Honolulu offices as 
OWI , OSS, Naval Intelligence, and G-2. Operations 
began during the period of good Japanese medium wave 
reception, and this material had long been coveted 
by FBIS subscribers. However, the old problem of 
erratic reception plagued BRU here also. At times 
reception was astonishingly good. At other times 
interference, static, and fade-outs made it impossible 
to get complete texts.: Eventually the engineers decided 

that reception would never be satisfactory on Oahu and 
advocated moving to Kauai, perhaps to the site Rudesill 
had originally recommended.* 

* An article by Klima written at the request of George 
/ Sterling and dated 20 April 1964 gives considerable 
detail concerning engineering .problems on Oahu and the 
■search for an improved location on Kauai. See "Moni- 
toring Enemy Propaganda Broadcasts 9-2 Organization 
and Management, History of FBIS, FBIS Executive Files. 


• Charles S. Hyneman , who succeeded Leigh as FBIS 
director on 27 July 1944, found himself involved in 
Pacific problems almost immediately. Paige, in charge 
of the Hawaii operation, obviously was more interested 
in a Pacific outpost well beyond Hawaii than in the 
Hawaii station. He urged immediate steps to establish 

V* 

such an outpost, and gained the approval of military 
officials in Honolulu. FBIS officials in Washington 
approved the plan for an investigative, trip to the out- 
posts, as well as Klima* s recommendation for an eventual 
move to Kauai. Paige wanted to make the. trip in June 
1944, but military operations in the Mariannas forced 
a delay. In a letter to Edward Hullinger dated 27 June 
1944 he complained of delaying tactics by the Navy, 
declaring that the Army was ready to move. 

Final' military endorsement eventually came through, 
with Paige;, Klima, and Sugimura departing for the 
Marshalls via Naval Air Transport on 31 July 1944. They 
first went to Naval Headquarters on Kwajalein, then to 
Ebeye and Namur. Reception tests completed, Klima and 
Sugimura flew back to Honolulu ‘on 14 August. Paige went 
on to Guam and Saipan. He reported both the Army and 
Navy "extremely cooperative," and stated that FBIS would 
have a choice of two prime locations for an outpost: on 

Guam under Navy sponsorship; or on Saipan under the Army 



Despite his earlier- impatience with the Navy, Paige 
favored the Guam site , though he declared that both 
the Army and OWI were anxious for. an FBIS post on 
Saipan. The only trouble with Guam was that the area 
selected for FBIS operations still was being cleared 

Japanese, and would -not be available before November. 

. Because of this., he recommended a femporary post at 
Eniburr immediately, to be moved to Guam when possible. 
He claimed he could start operations wifhin two days 
if he had approval for the immediate transfer of per- 
sonnel.* ; 

Klima and Sugimura were not . so enthusiastic about 


monitoring on Eniburr. Both of them reported that 



Paige, a voluminous letter writer, made several reports 
from the outposts and from Honolulu ' after he returned. 
These observations are from a letter to Hullinger dated 
17 August , and one to Hullinger— Hyneman on 6 September. 
Paige urged that FBIS move fast, both on Kauai and on 
Eniburr, but though he was vague concerning details for 
the Kauai operation, he asked that he be authorized at 
once to take three engineers, three Japanese translators, 
and two English monitors to Eniburr. FBIS Records, 
National Archives 

Paige got one proponent in FBIS for his plan to hurry 
the forward post. Hullinger in. a 27 June 1944 memorandum 
for FCC urged that steps be taken to establish a post 
at Eniwetok. He claimed that State, OWI, OSS. and FEA 
would back up the measure by letters, and though the 
Army and Navy would not "stick their necks out," they 
also approved. Hullinger proposed a major listening 
post at Eniwetok, with the Honolulu post used only for 
relays and backstopping. Job 49-24, CIA Records Center. 
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Hawaii reception was far superior to that of Portlands 
. but Sugimura said that tests they ran in the Marshalls 
showed. very little improvement over Hawaii, Following 
instructions from Washington, Klima made tests on Kauai 
as soon as he returned from the West Pacific and recom- 
mended that the Hawaii post be moved to Kauai as soon 
.as possible. In a letter to BRU chief David Cooper on 
7 September 1944 he pointed out that no reception tests 
had yet been run on either Saipan or Guam, while Kauai 
would be a definite improvement over the Waialua site 
and could be put into operation in a .short time. FBIS 
officials overruled Paige on the immediate move to 
Eniburr, and Hyneman on 18 September instructed Klima 
to proceed with plans for Kauai. 

Fly wrote to General Richardson on 29 September 1944 
confirming FCC approval for an FBIS monitoring station, 
on Kauai and an outpost later in the West Pacific. He 
also announced that Hyneman would leave immediately for 
Hawaii to complete agreements and plans. While In 
Hawaii , Hyneman gave final approval to the site selected 
by Klima on Kauai at the Kekaha Sugar Plantation. He 
met with Adm.- Chester Nimitz as well as Genu Robert C. 
Richardson during- his trip. Target date for opening 
''the Kauai post was set for 1 November 1944. 

Hyneman wrote full descriptions of his meetings on 
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Oahu and Kauai and plans for the new station. In a 
letter to Shepherd and Cooper .in Washington, Newton 
Edgers in San Francisco, and Masters in Portland, he 
described on 13 October 1944 his meetings with Army 
officials in Honolulu. Two officers went with him to 
Kauai to support the negotiations, and recommended to 
the Army in Honolulu that the Kekaha site, then occupied 
by the Army, be relinquished to'FBIS. Hyneman arrived 

on Kauai on 9 October 1944 and stayed three days, com- 

\ 

pleting agreements with both the Army and the Kekaha 
Sugar Co. The Army agreed to spend $29,195 to recon- 
struct and repair buildings on the site , . find retain 
ownership of the temporary buildings it had moved there. 
Kekaha Sugar Co. agreed to lease the four acres of land 
and the permanent buildings on it , and give antenna 
rights in the surrounding cane fields, for a rental of 
$150 a month.* 

In a letter to Sator-u Sugimura on 21 October 1944, 
Hyneman described the layout on Kauai and asked Sugimura 


A letter from Shepherd on Kauai to Hyneman dated 
6 March- 1945 recommended that the Army be reimbursed 
c$29,195 for its work in renovating the Kekaha area. 
Shepherd quoted this figure, the same one quoted to 
Hyneman in the fall, as the amount claimed by the Army, 
adding that according to "private information" the , 
Army actually had spent $45 ,000. Job 49.-24 , CIA 
Records Center. 
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"to take the position .of chief monitor , recruiting 
and training Japanese monitors for both Kauai and a 
western outpost. He told Sugimura that he planned 
to send Paige to the outpost, but doubted that his 
plan for 8 to 10 OSS translators there ever would 
materialize; at any rate , perhaps Sugimura would 
have other ideas on staffing the outpost with trans- 
lators. It was obvious by now -.that Hyneman was 

somewhat disillusioned with Paige. He wrote Shepherd 

\ 

on 19 October 1944 that upon his return /to Honolulu 
from Hilo he had a letter from Paige urging that plans 
for Kauai be abandoned. / 

• V. V 

Paige was not happy over Hyneman ' s decisions. 

He informed Hyneman on 6 .November 1944 that the Navy 
was ready for an FBIS move to the West Pacific; any 
delay would be the fault of FBIS.* He also was un- 
happy because he could not get permission to publish 
articles based on his Pacific trip. On 7 November 1944, 
even before he received Paige's complaints, Hyneman 


* Paige added: "You realize that as long as I am on the 

job, and in view of past performances, I demand the 
right of approval on men selected to travel and work 
with me.". This apparently was a reference to the 
projected use of OSS men. Hyneman in a memorandum 
dated 7 November said Lt . Withrow of OSS could not 
understand why Paige insisted on OSS civilians rather 
than officers with OSS already available. Hyneman 
concluded that perhaps Paige was afraid the OSS 
"would want to run the. show." FBIS Records, National 
Archives , 
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appointed Russell M. Shepherd to take charge of Pacific 
operations. He assumed that Shepherd would delegate to 
Paige the running of the West Pacific outpost when it 
was established. ' 

The original plan was for Portland to close as 
soon as Kauai was in operation, with San Francisco to 
remain open. Upon visiting the .West Coast on his way 
to Hawaii, Shepherd recommended that this policy be 
reversed, with Portland remaining open for an indefinite 
period and San Francisco to close as soon as practicable.* 
This recommendation was approved. Sbfepher^ transferred 
personnel from both West Coast stations to Kauai, but 
more from San Francisco. As soon as the Kauai station 
was in operation, San Francisco ceased monitoring, but 
remained open for some months as a relay point until 
copy from Kauai was flowing smoothly. Then a small 


* In a message from San Francisco, Shepherd stated that 
despite talk of San Francisco's reception advantage, 
"Portland seems to have a slight edge." He explained 
further that Portland was more of a "going concern, 
due to fewer changes in supervision" and fewer up- 
heavals in monitoring schedules. Actually, what played 
the greatest- part in inducing Shepherd to reverse plans 
was the personnel situation at San Francisco. Two 
factions among the editors had been squabbling for a 
year, with Spencer Williams doing little’ to settle the 
duelling. Tarbell was bitter at the situation he found 
there, and already had resigned prior to Shepherd's 
arrival. Newton Edgers had been placed in charge of 
the station, effective 1 October. Shepherd was not 
■ enthusiastic about' Edgers being in charge , and decided . 
to close out the station and move Edgers to the Pacific.. 
Job 49-24, CIA Records Center. . ' . 
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staff under the direction of Roland Way remained through- 
out the San Francisco Conference setting up the United 
Nations to supply American personnel at the Conference 
with a daily file of monitored material. The San Fran- 
cisco station finally closed on 25 June 1945. 

Progress on the Kauai station was not as rapid as 
had been hoped, but on 23 November 1944 the first con- 
tingent of transferees from Honolulu arrived and 
operations soon got under way. By 4 December^ it was 
possible to close out FBIS activities at' the Punchbowl * 
though FBIS maintained an office in downtown Honolulu 
to facilitate distribution of broadcast information to 
Oahu offices. The entire transmittal of material from 
Kauai was through Signals, over land lines on both 
Oahu and Kauai, and by radio from one island to the 
other and to San Francisco. There were communications 
problems -- breakdowns in the land lines, delays in 
transit, insistence on the part of Signals operators 
that military forms be used — but the improved 
reception on Kauai more than made up for these incon- 
veniences. David Cooper, who spent several months in 
the Pacific, helping with the construction and getting 
BRU organized, said in a' report on 24 March 1945 that ■ 
'Kauai received clearly many programs that could not be 
heard at all on the West Coast, and- no Far East broadcast 
was received better on the Coast than -on Kauai.. 
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Of course not everyone was pleased at developments. 
Rudesill, who originally had selected Kauai, attempted 
in a memorandum to Hyneman on 18 September 1944 to reverse 
the trend. He argued that any mohitoring station in 
Hawaii should be limited to coverage of Japanese medium 
wave, that both San Francisco and Porlfland should be 
retained and improved. In fact he opposed any station 
in Hawaii, declaring that all that was needed was a 
"very small" outpost in the West Pacific. Other West 
Coast employees were bitter over plans to close, eventu- 
ally both stations , and announced that they would under 
no circumstances transfer to Kauai. Hyneman in a letter 
to Shepherd on 8 March 1945 remarked that there were 
several problems which he wanted to study, including 
"the matter of sabotage of Hawaii on the West Coast.* 

Plans for the West Pacific outpost went ahead, 
though Paige resigned in January 1945. Newton Edgers 
replaced him, and departed for Guam on 18 January. 
Sugimura, and John Pfau accompanied Edgers, and three 
Japanese translators from Kauai left by boat the next 
day. Monitoring on Guam started as soon as equipment 

* Tarbell in a, letter to Hyneman dated 26 September 1944 
cited Paige as the chief culprit, saying he had been 
;■ "knocking Kauai to members of the staff plenty." He 

added that he would like to apply "a kick in the pants," 
as Hyneman suggested, but was 'unable to administer it, 
and also had no replacements. Job .49-24, CIA Records 
Center. 



could be installed, as Admiral Nimitz' was anxious to 
get immediate broadcast reports there . Guam filed 
material to Kauai and to Washington, but a great deal 
of its usefulness came through its direct service to 
the military command.* There was no organization 
similar to PWB working in the Pacific, so/FBIS, which 
had been forced by War Department orders to drop its 
monitoring station in North Africa, found .itself. 
setting up the same kind of a post on Guam air.'' .military 
urging'. OSS plans for cooperation with FBIS never 
were carried through, so Guam remained strictly an 
FBIS enterprise. On 13 August 1945, Stephen Greene, 
who only recently had arrived to take charge' on Guam, 
taking with him engineer Don Fisher and monitors 
Kenneth Pak and Kiyoshi Nakano, proceeded to Iwo Jima. 

In 24 hours a monitoring post was in operation, also 
concentrating largely on serving the local command. 

One. monitor, Nakano, remained on Iwo Jima and continued 
the work until 29 September 1945, when the post was 
closed . * * 

* Hyneman said in a letter in January 1945 that the highest 
priority had been given to getting FBIS civilians to Guam, 
and quoted Captain Redman as saying: "In order to get 

the Admiral off my neck, I will have FBIS on Guam by 
Tuesday if they only have a pair of head phones - on •. 

/ FBIS Records, National Archives. 

** Shepherd and John.Pfau first surveyed Iwo Jima in Feb- 
. ruary 1945 with the idea of setting up a forward post to 
supplement Guam and serve the military command in the 
region. They abandoned the pro j ect. because of a shortage 
of land and a high level of interference from ' military 
equipment in the area. ON THE BEAM for 22 June’ 1945 „• 
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The daily Kauai file reached 5,000 words in a 
matter of days, and by Christmas 1944 was close to 
10,000. Paige originally had discussed with the 
Signal Corps ’a daily file from the Pacific of 6,000 
words , but Hyneman got an agreement to transmit - 
35,000 words a day, though .approval of that figure 
in the Army ' s Washington Headquarters was slow in 
coming, Sugimura spent most of his time recruiting: 
and training Japanese monitors, and by the summer 
of 1945 had 17 at work on Kauai. The entire staff 
was about 50.* In a memorandum dated 7 February 1945 5 
Hyneman clarified a number of points concerning 
Pacific operations. All offices and monitoring posts 
were in a single bureau, the Pacific Ocean Bureau 
(PACOB) , with Shepherd as chief. This included Hono- 
lulu, Kauai, Guam, and Iwo Jima. Shepherd was 
empowered to name the man in charge at any post. 

Hyneman and Shepherd agreed on the policy enun- 
ciated by Hyneman in a memorandum of 24 February 1945 -- 


* In a letter to Washington dated 18 July 1945, Shepherd 
asked that total strength in the Pacific be raised by 
six persons, to 68. He placed the number of Japanese 
monitors working both at Kauai and Guam at 20, and 
estimated that monitoring could start on Okinawa six 
weeks after the Army gave the all clear for the advance 
Portland was also being expanded. Ben Hall wrote a 
/ letter on 1 June to Philip K. Edwards, who was on his 
way to take over as chief at Portland, saying that he 
had requested a total of 66 personnel for the station, 
at a cost of $174,960. Job 49-24, CIA Records Center. 
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that FBIS should, consider, the needs in a war theater 
as first priority, and attempt to supply the command 
•with everything it wanted. This policy seemed to 
enhance the military estimation of FBIS. In a letter 
concerning possible cooperation with OSS, Shepherd 
said on 20 February 1945 that the matter was a 
"delicate one," since FBIS seemed to be "the only 
civilian agency favored by Army and Navy Commands" 
in the area. At the time of the Japanese surrender? 
FBIS Pacific posts were the sole source of Emperor 

Hirohito's speech signaling the end of the war, and 

•{. 

of various other stories out of Japan that made big 
headlines in the press. 

At tempts at Constriction in Europe 
Taking over management of. FBIS in the first 
month of the 1944-45 fiscal year, following a 25 per- 
cent cut in appropriations , the primary concern of 
Charles S. Hyneman was finding ways to cut expenses. 

As the policy of expansion in the Pacific could not be 
reversed, he concentrated on further cuts in European 
monitoring. Hyneman had received fair warning that 
less money would be available in 1945-46, and that 
Congress would expect the service to make drastic 
reductions within 30 days after an armistice in Europe 
He sought guidance from FBIS subscribers and found it 
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a discouraging business.-; Any suggestion that monitoring 
of European or Axis broadcasts be discontinued or reduced 
met with protests. He distributed a questionnaire asking 
for reaction to cessation of all European and Latin 
American monitoring to accompany any armistice in Europe, 
or on 31 December 1944 at the latest. Opposition was 
so strong that he delayed action. He announced on 
28 September 1944 that the London file would not immedi- 
ately be reduced, but that with an armistice in. Europe 
the subject would be reopened,. 

A reduction in Washington monitoring actually 

* 

increased demands on London. Julian Behrstock in an 
office memorandum dated 15 May 1944 warned the London 
staff that Headquarters was depending on the BBC to 
make up for the loss in Washington copy. As a result 
the staff would have to file more summaries and excerpts 
in lieu of texts to keep within the word limitation. 

With the increase in Signal Corps filing, which reduced 
FBIS communications costs drastically, the London file 
was allowed to expand. In May .1945 London was filing 
42,000 words a day. 

In the autumn of 1944 Hyneman went to London with 
the intent of making severe cuts in the "comparatively 
large" London staff of 10 editors and 27 teletypists 
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and clerical helpers. Prior to his departure a memo- 
r-andunv from Stephen Greene pointed out that the 16 >000'' 
words a day being filed by London in the summer of 1944 
was less than Portland was filing with fewer editors 
and teletypists. Another practice questioned in Washington 
was the necessity for continuing to maintain editors at 
both the London and Caversham offices, a practice fol- 
lowed since 1942.* Once in London, Hyneman began to see 

i £ ' 

things in a different light. He discovered that in 
addition to sending the file to Washington, the London 
staff was providing lateral services to 140 offices in 

*> 

England, sending 10,000 words a day to PWB in Italy, 
and 5,000 words a day to PWB in France. Writing Shepherd 
in Hawaii on 26 February 1945 , Hyneman .acknowledged that, 
he went to London with the idea of making severe staff 
cuts, "but they took me into camp, from Winant to the 
query clerks."** 

Charles Hyneman continued to wrestle with the problem, 
but a letter to Shepherd on 8 March .,1945 reflects his 
frustration. He complained that everyone still wanted 


* A memorandum in Hyneman' s file dated 20 November 1944. 
CIA Records Center . . 

** Hyneman quoted Ambassador John Winant as saying: "FCCi 

has the best -mission in, London; your men are doing one 
of the best jobs being done here." In the letter 
Hyneman concluded: "I decided that everything we were 

doing in the London and country offices ought to be 
continued." FBIS Records, National Archives. 
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all that could be obtained from Europe, while an "economy 
minded" Senate Finance Committee was talking of another 
10 percent cut in the budget.* By 24 April 1945 he 
decided that the- time for action had come . He announced 
a planned reduction and requested that all subscribers 
comment. It called for all Washington monitoring of 
Europe to stop within 30 days of an armistice or by 30 
June 1945, whichever was first; for London lateral 
services to halt on 30 June; for the London file to 
continue until 30 December 1945, but limited to 15,000 
words a day and filed via Signal Corps; and for the 
European Daily Report to continue until 31 December. 

Latin American monitoring was to continue until the 
end of the year in Washington. 

Again Hyneman had to back down.' Be announced in 
ON THE BEAM for 22 June 194 5 that as' a result of pressure 
from subscribers, primarily the State Department, all 
monitoring would continue for another 90 days, pending 
a final decision in Septembers He also announced that 


* .Hyneman ’s exact words: "0WI,.of course, continues to 

want everything before it happens, and OSS must have 
everything so it can save the world, but they still 
turn the teletype off at quitting time each, day and 
let it cool all day Sunday." OSS had complained that 
cuts in the Daily Report hurt their services. When 
told that they could get all they needed from the A 
Wire it was learned that they had been cutting off 
the A Wire overnight and on weekends. FBIS Records, 
National Archives . 


Congress had approved a Bureau of the Budget request 
for $1,166,000 to run FBIS during fiscal 1945-46 — a 
cut of about $200,000. This, he said, would force 
elimination of all Washington monitoring by 31 Decem- 
ber 1945 . 

Writing Fred Brace in London on 4 July 1945, 

Hyneman asked for an outline of essential lateral 
services. He declared that the State Department and 
other European subscribers would have to make up their 
minds to either dispense with these services or make 
their needs known directly to Congress. At the same 
time he notified State that many London lateral services 
would end 31 July 1945. This elicited a request from 
State that they be. continued for another 90 days and 
a promise to intercede with the Bureau of the Budget 

v ,r * 

and Congress. State did agree, on 2 August 1945, that 
Latin American monitoring could be halted. 

Changes at Headquarters 
In an effort to streamline the, organization so 
that FBIS could continue to provide essential services 
and still live' within its budget, Hyneman directed a 
thorough survey of services and operations during 

August and September 1944. Results of the survey were 

/ 

included in a report to FCC on 4 December 1944. The 
A Wire was carrying 40,000 words daily to 16 offices; 


B Wire carried 26,000 words' to OWI ; C Wire transmitted 
8,000 to CIAA; D Wire carried 1,000 a day to London; 

X Wire was supplying OWI in San Francisco with 8,300; 
and PM Wire was. sending 4,000 words a day to the War 
Department. The Daily Report, averaging 83 pages a 
day, was going to 467 offices in 52 departments; the 
Far East Review reached 337 offices in 35 departments; 
European analytical publications were going to 323 
offices in 34 departments. No attempt was made to 
enumerate queries answered and special services rendered 
to government offices. Lateral ‘services from London, 
Portland, and the Pacific were mentioned 'but not .pin- 
pointed . 

The extent of cuts already made was reflected in 
Hyneman's report. In the 1943-44 fiscal year? "FBIS 
expenditures reached $2,016,607. At the time of the 
survey they were at a rate of ,$1 ,564 ,389 for fiscal 
1944-45. The average number of employees during 1943-44 
was 459. This had been cut to 342. The number of 
monitoring stations had been reduced from six to four, 
not including foreign stations in the U.N. Monitoring 
System where FBIS personnel were attached. The average 
number of Daily Report pages had been cut from 100 to 83 
"and the average number for other publications from 160 
to 85. Yet further cuts would have- to be made. 


Chairman Fly wrote Elmer Davis on 15 September 1944 
informing him that unless OWI could take over the cost 
of operation, the B Wire would have to be discontinued 
on 1 October. ■ The PM Wire also was discontinued early 
in 1945, but no drastic changes were made in the other 
wire services until the middle of 1945. On 13 July 1945 
Hyneman wrote primary . subscribers to the A Wire requesting 
their reaction' to reducing daily wordage to 20,000 and 
operating the service 12 or 16 hours a day. At the end 
of July the A Wire was placed on a 16-hour schedule. 

The Special Reports Section of FBIS, consisting of six 
analysts in the OWI office, was abolished on 31 Decem- 
ber 1944.* There was some resistance from State but 
after conferences it was decided on 18 November 1944 to 
take a "strong line" and tell State that the Special 

v 'f-. 

Reports. Section would have to go. 

Following the regular questionnaire on use of 
publications, it was found possible on 26 March "1945 
to cut copies of the Daily Report by 135 and the Far 


* A liaison study made among chief FBIS users reported 
on 29 April 1944 showed that State , War, FEA , and.- OSS, 
were reluctant to give up the analytical publications, 
but were unanimous in saying that if they had to choose 
they would prefer to drop them and keep the Daily Report. 
A study later in the year show.ed that former FBIS 
analysts now were serving most of the .principal users. 

/ FBIS had only 9 analysts remaining, while 6 were with 
OSS, 7 with OWI, and several others with War and Navy. 

Job 49-24 , CIA Records Center.- ; 1 • 



East Report by 118. The Daily Report staff, which 
comprised 45 editors in 1943, had been cut to 16 by 
December 1945. Part of these cuts in services were 
more acceptable, because of the Special Services 
Section set up in 1944. A small staff examined all 
broadcast copy not used in publications or on the 
wire and sent individual copies by mail or mes.senger 
to interested offices.* 

Assistant Director Edward Hullihger resigned in 
December 1944 and was not replaced. Most of his work 
was taken over by Senior Administrative Officer Russell 
M. Shepherd, who had joined FBIS in September 1943. 

On 16 January 1945 FCC approved a reorganization of 
the FBIS headquarters office. Describing the changes 
in ON THE BEAM for 3 February, Hyneman said "it wag;'* 
more a redistribution of functions"' than a reorgani- 
zation, with the main aims being to increase liaison 
with clients; clarify policies regarding distribution 
of FBIS material; establish closer contacts with field 
offices; and more closely coordinate distribution and 
delivery. Ellis G. Porter was named Chief Editor, 

* ON THE BEAM for 9 April 1945 described the Special 
Services Section as the "brain-child" of Kurt Lesser. 
It reported- that a mailing list of 50 interested users 
had been built up, and about 70 items were being 
mailed daily. FBIS Records, National Archives . 




with "liaison as his chief duty, along with deter- 
mination of policies regarding distribution and the 
assigning of field tasks." Three divisions were set 
up. The Distribution Division under Stephen Greene 
was responsible for wire services and telecommuni- 
cations, the Information Center, and the Administrative 
Services Unit, formerly called Mail and Files. The 
Far East Division under Audrey Menefee was not changed. 
It retained the only analytical work done in FBIS. 

The Monitoring Division, under Ben H. Hall, had 
supervision over all monitoring activities and the 
field offices. 

In a memorandum for FCC on 2 March 1945 Hyneman 
suggested that the name of FBIS be changed to avoid 
confusion with FBI , which reported considerable __ .1- 
trouble because of misdirected mail. He suggested 
International Broadcast Intelligence Service; Broad- 
cast Intelligence Service; Foreign Broadcast Reporting 
Service; and Broadcast Reporting Service. Hyneman 
explained that "intelligence" and "reporting" were 
much more descriptive of FBIS operations than was 
"monitoring." There was a considerable movement of 
inter-office memoranda concerning choice of a name, 
and the preference seemed to be for Foreign Broadcast 
Reporting Service (FBRS) . ON THE BEAM for 9 April 1945 
reported that FCC had approved this change in name , 


but next month the publication- .announced that FCC had 
reversed itself. The new name. was never formally 
adopted . 

Hyneman was Director of FBIS slightly more than a 
year, from 27 July 1944 to 7 August 1945. He was 
transferred to other work within FCC and Russell Shepherd 
named as fourth FBIS Director. Upon leaving office, 
Hyneman prepared a long report for FCC outlining problems 
and progress during the year.. His primary recommendation 
was for the immediate future: That the monitoring of 

Japanese-held territory, very important, must be main- 
tained at a maximum. Selection of the PACOB Chief as 
new FBIS Director indicated FCC recognized that the 
focus of attention had changed to the Pacific. 
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' Chapter 10 • CONGRESSIONAL COUP D'ETAT 

. The sudden surrender by the Japanese on 14- August 
1945 was not anticipated by FBIS . Shepherd was called 
back to Washington for conferences in June 1945, and 
among matters decided upon was the continued movement 
into the Pacific as the war progressed. Plans Were 
made with FCC approval to send a forward team to Okinawa 
as soon as fighting was ended there. It was expected 
to function just as Guam already was operating -- to 
give the area command all support possible, and to 

file as rapidly as possible to Kauai and Washington 

/ • 

new monitored material. The. sudden end to the war in 
the Pacific brought to immediacy the question of the 
future, of FBIS. . 

' Need' for Peacetime Monitoring 
FBIS personnel had given considerable thought to 
the possible peacetime status of FBIS, but no one 
suspected that matters would come to a head so soon. 

The Kauai Station had been in operation about nine 
months, Guam a little more than six months. Most 
employees of PACOB had assumed that they would have a 
year — perhaps two -- before facing the problem of 
a possible end to their mission. Employees . in ,j 

•Washington were in a better position to understand 

the situation, for the reducing process already had 

♦ 

been in operation there for more than a year. In •; 

0 '■ ■ ! 
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London, where the - war already had • ended some months 
earlier, everyone sensed the imminence of change, but 
few seriously thought there would be a sudden end to 
monitoring.. With the war over in Europe', demand for 
the monitored product had not been perceptibly reduced. 

What few outside the higher echelons of FBIS and 
FCC realized was that Congress was in a mood to cut 
off funds. Harold Graves warned FCC in a memorandum 
as early as 20 February 1943 that the FBIS appropriations 
bill included a clause saying that no funds would be 
provided for more than 60 days following an armistice.* 
Robert D. Leigh called attention to the same fact in a 
letter dated 1 December 1943. FBIS officials tried 
unsuccessfully to get this clause in successive appro- 
priations bills spelled out more clearly. Would funds 
be withheld 60 days after an armistice, or 60 days after 
a final peace treaty was signed? Would an annual appro- 
priation already approved by Congress be available until 
the end of the year, or would the remainder of the 


* Graves said: "I notice that our appropriations bill is 

amended so that RID and FBIS will be continued for only 
60 days in the event of peace or an armistice. The pro- 
visions of the bill, as I know them, are not very clear, 
but I should like to point out that continuation of FBIS 
for only 60 days after the close of hostilities would 
probably be thought of by the State Department as un- 
desirable, since FBIS will continue to have considerable 
value during any period' of peace negotiations." FBIS 
Records , National Archives. 
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appropriation be rescinded- 60 days after an armistice? 

Coming into office at a time. when an armistice in 
Europe seemed imminent, Hyneman was particularly con- 
cerned about postwar prospect^. In his report to FCC 
on 4 December 1944 he noted that he had named a com- 
mittee to study peacetime monitoring needs of leading 
FBIS clients. A superficial examination, he said, 
showed substantial evidence that most agencies thought 
they would continue to need the- monitored product after 
the war, and would prefer that it be supplied, by some 
independent service agency such as FBIS. He promised 
a separate report on the subject after the committee 
had completed its study.* 


* Dr. Leigh also had given some attention to the postwar 
status of FBIS. In a report to Robertson of FCC on 
11 September 1943 he estimated that if the war should 
end in Europe the London wire and staff would be reduced 
by 50 percent, analysis 25 percent, and the Washington 
staff 20 percent. Pacific expansion would bring the 
overall cut to 15 percent. "After a transition period, 
however long, FBIS as a war agency would cease to exist, 
in favor of a simplified, much less costly. State 
Department network of monitoring units attached to its 
strategic foreign embassies with regular diplomatic 
communications channels to a central editorial-analysis 
unit in, the State Department. - It is difficult to imagine 
a Twentieth Century diplomatic intelligence agency 
operating without such a systematic observation and 
report on radio propaganda and other programs emanating 
from foreign countries , many of them under direct or , 
indirect government control. I would estimate that the 
./ cost of an adequate broadcast monitoring service tied 

into the State Department and foreign mission headquarters 
would be less than a million dollars a year, with a 
staff of 250 or less." 'Job 49-24, CIA Records Center. 
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ON THE BEAM for 23 October 1944 told of the new 
study committee. ' It was made up of seven FBIS employees, 
including Russell Shepherd, Stephen’ Greene , and Audrey 
Menefee. The committee prepared a questionnaire to sub- 
mit to all FBIS users, seeking studied opinions concerning 
what need there would be for . foreign broadcast moni- 
toring after the war and how it should be handled . 

Hyneman elaborated on the findings of the committee in 
a report dated 3 May 1945. He cited the worldwide moni- 
toring system and the important service it rendered 
during the war. However, he pointed out, ’the special 
value of wartime monitoring resulted from* the cutting 
off of normal avenues of information. Peace would change 
this. The question was: With normal avenues .of infor- 

mation restored, would- there still be a need for "foreign 
broadcast monitoring? 

The preponderance of opinion was that even in peace- 
time U. S. officials could not know quickly what national 
leaders were telling their own people or citizens of 
nearby countries without some wholesale monitoring of 
the foreign radio. The report noted that monitoring of 
radio broadcasts was the fastest, cheapest, and most 
reliable way of getting general information and intelligence 

s 

concerning a particular country. The American press could 
not give sufficient coverage, and dependence on the foreign 






press would be too slow and cumbersome. For example 
Hyneman cited a radio speech made by FCC Chairman Fly 
on 27 April 1945 . Associated Press' carried 200 words 
on the speech, .and there was no evidence it would be 
reported textually in any U.S. publication. If a 
comparable speech were made in a foreign country it 
might be of considerable interest to U.S. officials 
to get full text. Its availability would be unlikely 
without foreign broadcast monitoring. 

Hyneman’ s report insisted that after the war it 
would be necessary in some department of government 
to monitor foreign radio broadcasts , and* also to con- 
duct an analysis of the foreign press. However, he 
readily acknowledged that . numerous questions arose, and 
answers still were inconclusive. For example, would 
radio monitoring of a particular country be of Importance 
only in diplomatic relations with that country, or would 
there be a general need for analysis and intelligence 
in various governmental quarters? If the former, perhaps 
monitoring should be done on a very small scale by 
embassies; if the latter, centralized monitoring and 
analyses would be needed. Another unanswered question 
stressed in Hyneman’ s report was the extent to which 
cooperative arrangements abroad would, or could, con- 
tinue.' If such cooperation were retained and expanded, 
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the problem of worldwide monitoring certainly would 
be considerably simplified. •" 

Assuming there would be very little international 
cooperation, aside from permission for a monitoring team 
to operate on foreign soil, Hyneman and. his committee 
did come up with a tentative plan for a U.S. peacetime 
monitoring network. It would consist of major moni- 
toring stations on the East Coast of the United States, 
in Puerto Rico, Kauai, the Philippines, the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and Western Europe. These would be 
supplemented by small listening posts, closely tied - 
to embassies, in Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo or Buenos 
Aires, the West Coast of South America, Tokyo, Chung- 
king, Teheran, Moscow, and India. , 

Hyneman seemed to think at the time of his 4 
December 1944 report that FBIS would have ample support 
from the State Department and other governmental units 
in persuading Congress that the end of fhe war must not 
be the end of foreign broadcast monitoring. By the time 
he made his final report to FCC, 31 July 1945, he had 
lost much of his optimism. ' He said that his analysis 
of the committee study, along with its findings, had 
been widely distributed among FBIS users , and that one 
•meeting had been held with responsible officials from 
several departments. So far, he said, there had been 
no response that would Indicate widespread interest in 


what would happen to FBIS at the end of the war . Ap- 
parently most agencies had the it" own problems which 
seemed more immediate. Some thought had been given in 
the State Department, Hyneman said, but few officials 
had evinced more than a lukewarm interest in radio as 
a major and continuing source of intelligence. 

Disillusionment Regarding Soviet Aims 
One force at work in the State Department and 
other offices to create concern over the fate of FBIS 
was the growing doubt as to the position of the Soviet 
Union in a postwar world. The protest in ’certain 
quarters. in November 1944 at .FBIS plans to abandon 
analytical work was based on claims of some officials 
that they could not afford to lose the Russian analysis. 
Hyneman' s response was that State 'should set up a strong 
Russian analysis Team to use FBIS materials, and a 
recommendation that it obtain the services of retiring 
FBIS Soviet expert Charles Prince. OSS also showed some 
concern at the loss of Russian analysis. Geroid T. 
Robinson of OSS, writing Hyneman on' 17 January 1945 to 
express regret that FBIS analytical work had been dis- 
continued, added that he hoped the Daily Report now would 
carry more Soviet radio material. In December 1944 BBC 
y officials had asked the FBIS London Bureau Chief to sound 
out Washington on user opinion concerning BBC products. 
Behrstock reported that the top current need in Washington 


seemed to be more Soviet, broadcasts . He added on 
9 March 1945 that his latest report from Ellis Porter 
showing Washington needs stated that most U..S, offices 
■’desired any information from Mo scow- -that touches on 
Soviet aims and plans in occupied countries."* 

All during the war there was limited cooperation 
between FBIS and Soviet offices in Washingtpn and 
London. The Soviet Embassy in Washington askred for 
copies of the Daily Report as early as 11 November 1942, 
and the State Department approved. Favorable- answers 
to questionnaires kept the Russians among Daily Report 
readers through 1945 . In London there v/as frequent 
con Lact between FBIS and TAS-S. In 1943 FBIS London 
was getting the daily Soviet communique directly from 

1 t 

TASS, which received it from Moscow. Peter Rhodes in 

/ 

a letter on 8 October 1942 thanked. TASS for the "excel- 
lent collaboration" FBIS had received. Julian Behrstock 
on 16 June 1944 thanked TASS for its "excellent service," 
reporting at the same time he had .been unable to get an 


John T. Campbell , writing on the 21st anniversary of the 
start .of BBC monitoring, listed two major reasons making 
peacetime monitoring essential: First, the tremendous 

increase In international broadcasting, creating a vast 
supply of important information; second, "the rift 
between the two major divisions of the world — Communist 
and n on - C ommun i s t — which has led to a spate of radio 
propaganda ( being put out about which it is essential 
for- governments to be informed." BULLETIN of Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasting Staff, BBC, for August I960., 
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HRO receiver from the 'United States that a TASS official 
had requested. Vincent Anderson reported to Ambassador 
Winant from Stockholm in June. 1943 .that he had visited 
the TASS office there and had offers of cooperation. 

But when it came to formal Russian incorporation 
into the U. N. monitoring system, cooperation vanished. 
Rhodes wrote Lloyd Free on 18 March 1942 that a British 
team had gone to Moscow to rebroadcast an EngTisTi pro- 
gram, as the Russians had balked at having such a 
broadcast made directly from London, or even from Moscow 
unless they were allowed to revise the final draft. 

Fly wrote Secretary Hull on 22 June 1942 asking infor- 
mation regarding Soviet monitoring of Japanese broadcasts 
and suggesting the possibility of. a liaison representative 
at a Soviet monitoring post. The Russians were evasive. 

The increased demand for Soviet copy was noticeable 
in Washington in 1944 and 1945. David Cooper suggested 
to the BRU staff at San Francisco in November 1944 that 
it might increase its usefulness if it could do some 
experimenting with Russian Hellschreiber . In a 20 April 
1945 request for more wordage . via Signals from London, 

Hyneman suggested an increase of Soviet material . Signals 

> 

replied that FBIS London might disregard wordage limits 5 
'to send all 'the Russian it desired. Hyneman reported on 

•v 

4 December 1944 that in the past year the percentage of 
FBIS wordage devoted to monitoring of .the USSR had 


increased from 7 percent .to nearly 13 percent.* 

.'Fight to Remain A float 

Russell M. Shepherd took over- as fourth Director 
of FBIS on 7 August 1945. Just one week later the war 
was over and he was face to face with the., problem of 
monitoring in the postwar period. Shepherd immediately 
informed primary FBIS users of the legal requirement 
that funds of FBIS must lapse in 60 days, and ^warned 
•that if action were not taken before 31 August* FBIS 
undoubtedly would close. IBIS employees also were 
warned by Shepherd on 18 August 1945. He reiterated 
bhat affirmative action by Congress would be necessary 
before 31 August if FBIS. operations were to continue, 
but at the same time reported negotiations under way 
with State to obtain its assistance. Administrative 
confidence that Congress would . not. let the work stop 
was further demonstrated by the announcement that Julian 
Behrstock was proceeding to Hawaii to replace Shepherd 
as PACOB chief. David Cooper was appointed FBIS 


* According to a memorandum on 4 October 1944, FBIS copy 
being used on the A Wire was 26,3 percent Japanese, 
and only 8.72 percent Russian. Of Russian material 
being used, 49 percent came from the BBC" with Washington 
supplying 27 percent and the West Coast 21. These 
figures demonstrate not only the small Soviet coverage, 
b.ut also the extent of FBIS dependence on the BBC. 

Job 49-24 , CIA Records Center, 
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.administrative officer. 

In a new memorandum to the/staff on 5 September 
1945, Shepherd reported that the FBI S' appropriation 
request and budget estimate had been sent' to Congress 
with positive endorsement by the Bureau of the Budget, 
the State Department, and several other important 
government agencies . He expressed confidence "that 
FBIS would continue to operate until the end. of the 
fiscal year.* . O' 

Special efforts were made- to enlist State Depart- 
ment support. Letters to various users recalled that 
FBIS originally was established at the request of State. 
The position of State was shown rather clearly in a 
letter to Ellis Porter on 17 July 1945 signed by 
Assistant Secretary of State J. Holmes. He stated that 
following extensive conferences, State officials had 
concluded that "it would be desirable to continue the 
present services of FBIS during the 1945-46 fiscal year. 
Specifically, the letter continu,ed , State would like to 



* The memorandum carried these words: „"If this appro- 

priation is approved by Congress, the status of FBIS 
V will be reviewed again in January 1946 in an attempt 
to make a final determination of what its permanent 
peacetime status should be.... I feel quite confident 
that we' y ill continue for the rest of this fiscal year. 
It was evident that Shepherd was trying desperately to 
maintain the confidence of his staff, and fend off a 
final . decision on FBIS until he had time to present a 
sound case. Job 49-24, CIA Records. Center. 
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have continued the present monitoring from Europe and 
the material obtained from the BB„C. As this was before 
the Pacific war had ended, there. was no question con- 
cerning Far East monitoring. Holmes" went on to say that 
State understood that to continue this service FBIS 
would need more funds from Congress, and would be 
prepared, "if necessary," to second its request fox' funds. 

Press correspondents and domestic radio commen- 
tators also were informed immediately by Shepherd of 
the situation. Charles Hodges of the Mutual ^Network 
wrote Shepherd on 16 August 1945 suggesting that the 
Daily Report go on a subscription basis. He forecast -- - 
"considerable public interest." In a reply to Hodges 
on 21 August Shepherd announced the Imminent end of 
FBIS, adding that if operations were allowed to continue 
he intended to permit distribution of FBIS products to 
"all members of the press and radio." An administrative 
memorandum of 14 September 1945 showed 35 names of 
newspaper writers and radio commentators added to the 
Daily Report distribution list. 

Late August and early September provided six weeks 
of tenseness and uncertainty In FBIS. Shepherd pursxied 
his policy of •■ continuing the battle in Congress and : 
among FBIS users ; encouraging FBIS employees; but 
hedging through elimination of all possible expenditures . 



The final copy of the bi-weekly Far East Radio Report 
was issued on 25 August, but all -Ear East monitoring 
continued. The B Wire, carrying -45,000 words a day to 
OWI when the war ended, was closed down -near the end 
of August . The A Wire early in September started 
operating from 0800 to 2200 , and then was-., reduced to 
an,' 8-hour operation. It was not discontinued until 
6 December. 

Very soon after 14 August 1945 the House Appro- 
priations Committee called upon FCC to justify its 
National Defense Activities, including RID and FBIS. 

The State Department wrote to FCC on 31 August asking 
that FBIS be continued until' the end of the 1945-46 
fiscal year, and this request was passed on to the 
Committee. It had no effect. Appropriations Committee 
members continued to insist that FBIS and RID appro- 
priations remaining 60 days after the Japanese surrender 
should be rescinded.* The press and domestic radio came 


* Paul Porter, new FCC Chairman , explained the sequence 
of events in a letter to Assistant Secretary of State 
William Benton on 20 September 1945. He said he gave 
the Committee two bases for foreign broadcast mon-i- 
. toring. The war had cut off sources of information; 
and international broadcasting opened up a new medium 
of information not readily obtainable except through 
monitoring. * The surrender eliminated the first reason 
for monitoring, and FC.C was not capable of judging the 
importance of the second. The State Department was. 
FBIS , Records , National Archives. 
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to the defense of FBIS.' A Mutual Network broadcast on 
8 September 1945 severely castigated Congress for 
demanding an end to such an organization as OWI before 
its work was ended, and declared that FBIS was ’’the 
key to the situation," as it supplied the raw material 
to OWI, State, and other departments.* None of this 
seemed to influence the House Appropriations Committee . 

FCC gave up and began to work for a reversal in the 
Senate. 

Final decision was made by the House Appropriations 
Committee on 19 September. It voted to rescind $930,000 
of the $2,430,000 appropriated for National Defense 
Activities of FCC. Recognizing RID”, but not FBIS, as 
an integral part of its fundamental regulatory functions , 
FCC felt that it would be forced to continue RID and 
liquidate FBIS. The House committee offered no objection 
to this settlement. On 26 September 1945 FCC issued a 
news release announcing that FBIS would go out of existence 
in 30 days, and that 30~day notices were being issued to 
all employees. Noting that FBIS had been the source of 
valuable intelligence during the war and had continued to 
supply the government with valuable information since the 

* "But our billion dollar government," the broadcast com- 
plained, "hasn't the few thousand dollars necessary for 
continuation of this information service." FBIS 
Records, National Archives. 
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armistice, the' notice, called it ..surprising that State 
had not already taken over the functions of FBIS, as 
President Truman by executive order -already had trans- 
ferred the activities of OWI CIAA, and OSS to State.* 

On 15 September, before FCC action, 30-day notices 
were issued to 34 FBIS employees in Washington and 
Portland . The thinking then was that if /the- jentire 

appropriation eventually were restored', no further cuts 

^ ( 

would be needed to keep within the budget, • If ..almost 
immediately was evident that more cuts would have to 
be made. Yet, despite these reductions-, as late as 
17 September 1945 clearance and travel were requested 
and approved for Wally Klima so -he could accompany 
Julian Behrstock to the Philippines to survey for 
expanded monitoring. 

On 26 September 1945, 30-day notices were sent 
to all employees, but Shepherd stressed in the accom- 
panying letters that this did not mean "that the 'future 


* Files of FBIS contain an undated Executive Order with 

the name of President Harry- Truman at the bottom ordering 
transfer to State on 15 October 1945 of the "functions 
of FBIS of FCC." The document says these functions were 
to be "transferred and consolidated in the Interim 
Research and Intelligence Service, which was established 
in the Department of State in Executive Order Number 
9621." Personnel, property, records, and 'funds were ■ 
to be transferred, with the Bureau of the Budget in- 
y structed to take whatever measures would be needed to 
effectuate the transfer. Apparently this tentative 
order had been prepared by Shepherd and perhaps some 
representatives from State , to be passed by State to 
the President but never approved by the Secretary of 

State. Job 54-27, Box 15, CIA Records Center. 
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of foreign broadcast monitoring . has been finally deter- 
mined." .He noted that the President had asked Congress 
to restore the appropriation, that Secretary of State 
James Byrnes had said he wanted monitoring to continue, 
that the full House had not acted, and that the Senate 
very , likely would refuse to go along with the re'.scis~ - 
:si:on procedure. Kauai and London were instructed on 
26 September to let local employees go and to'' re-turn 

to Washington at once all those hired at -Headquarters 

£ b, 

who could be spared. Kauai returned seven employees 
at once. By October the number of employees' had been 
reduced to 263 ; it was 325 on 1 July 19 46 . .. • Shepherd 
continued his encouraging messages to employees, 
pointing out on 16 November that it could not be deter- 
mined until both Houses had acted if FBIS were to 
continue. • • 

On 19 October the House approved the recommendation 
of its Appropriations Committee. When the Senate 
Appropriations Committee met to consider the issue, 
the State Department sent a spokesman and a strong 
recommendation that FBIS be kept intact. The Senate 
Committee recommended that FCC funds not be reduced, 
and the full Senate approved dts recommendation. The 
"Senate-House Conference Committee met on 1 December 
1945 and reported out a compromise calling for rescis- 
sion of half the money, or $465,000. This was approved 
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on 3 December by both Houses.. The compromise was a 
help to FCC and RID, but did not benefit FBIS. Its 
operations had continued pending final" Congressional 
action, and with the fiscal year now nearly half over, 
it had barely enough money remaining to pay -travel 
costs of personnel overseas, ship back equipment, and 
meet other costs of liquidation. Consequently 5 all 
FBIS operations came to a close on 10 December.. 1945 . 

The FCC order called for complete liquidation by 
31 December. . ' J 

■ Rescue by the' Army 

Final closure of FBIS brought an avalanche of 
protests. Some State Department officials' who depended 
upon FBIS information were particularly vehement in 
their denunciation of Congressional and FCC action. 
Statements by FCC Chairman Paul Porter indicated that 
FCC retained considerable confidence that the service 
would not be allowed to die. In writing to Congressman 
James Wadsworth on 19 November 1945, Porter stated that 
executive departments of the government were "very 
anxious" that FBIS be continued, and while FCC would 
be "willing to continue to act as a service agency," it 
felt that the- operation should be transferred 'to - the 
"division making the most use of it" -- State Department 
In his . final report on 1945 activities of FBIS, Porter 


remarked that he had been "informed informally" that 
War, Navy, and State were attempting to make arrange- 
ments to take over the functions of FBIS , and had 
requested that the physical plant be kept intact 
until a decision was made. Shepherd, notified field 
stations, immediately after the closure announcement 
went out, that an effort should be made to hold the 
staff together for a few weeks, as there was an excel- 

V. 

lent chance that operations would be resumed. 

In spite of the widespread belief that State was 
the logical organization to take over FBIS, and in 

of pressure from FCC and other groups, .the State 
Department could not see xts way clear to assume the 
added responsibility. It was absorbing a number, of 
war agencies, reopening embassies and legations in 
restored territories , and was beset with numerous 
problems, including that of insufficient funds. War, 
Navy, and State did agree that FBIS functions must con- 
tinue, and under Russ Shepherd's ..urging decided that 
action should be taken at once to prevent a complete 
deprecation of the FBIS staff and loss of trained 
employees. On 13 December 1945 Shepherd informed FCC 
that the Wan Department had signed a letter to the 
Bureau of the Budget requesting that an executive order 
be ..prepared transferring FBIS operations to the Military 


Intelligence Division of the War Department , effective 
1 January 1946. Shepherd added that the Bureau of the 
Budget had given its approval, but it still .would be 
several days before action could be completed. 

Shepherd also gave a financial accounting to FCG . 
After Congressional action rescinding funds of $465,000, 
FBIS had only $701,000 appropriated for the year. 

Through 12 December, $650,037 had been spfent, leaving 
a balance of $50,963. Shepherd estimated that it would 
cost $93,926 to liquidate including payment of terminal 
leave to employees, while operations could continue 
for 1945 at a cost of $51,608. In view » of these facts, 
he requested that operations be allowed to continue 
until transfer to the War Department. Apparently the 
request was approved, though only token operations were 
carried on during the following three weeks. There was 
little monitoring and no publications were issued.* 

On 21 December 1945 Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson wrote Paul Porter asking that personnel of 
FBIS be transferred to the War Department as of 31 
December, with no changes in duties, grades, or accrued 
leave. Immediate approval was necessary, he said, 

"to avoid loss of continuity and of experienced 

* No documents authorizing continued operations have 
; been found, but permission may have been given orally. 
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personnel.'* Porter answered the letter on 27 December 
accepting the War Department offer ■ and reporting that 
FCC and War Department representatives already had met 
to ’’make detailed plans" for the transfer. FBIS 
employees all were notified before Christmas that FBIS 
would resume full operations on 2 January 1946, under 
War Department sponsorship. At first- only personnel 
were transferred, with the War Department taking over 

V 

FCC equipment on loan. It was reported by FCC on 
14 August 1946 that the War Department had agreed to 
buy the equipment at 55 percent of its original value. 
State Department approval had to be obtained' for 
property in London and on Guam. 

There remained the question of just how the War 
Department would administer its new acquisition. 
Shepherd said in a letter to Edward Berkman on 4 Janu- 
ary 1946 that his understanding was that FBIS would 
operate as an autonomous unit under G-2, very much as - 
it had operated under FCC. In London administration 
was allocated to the theater commander. Fred Brace 


* Continued pressure on the State Department was evident 
in this letter. Patterson said: "Systematic coverage 

of foreign propaganda broadcasts is believed primarily 
the concern of the State Department," adding that the 
Navy and War Departments also found the FBIS product 
valuable. FBIS Records National Archives. 
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reported that both FBIS and the military attache anti- 
cipated some administrative headaches. Berkman in Cairo 
was assigned to the staff of the military attache in the 
Legation. The -Kauai staff was placed directly under 
G-2 at Ft. Shafter, and a liaison officer named to 
handle FBIS problems.* On Guam there was-' a rather 
touchy problem of adjustment. With the station under 
Navy sponsorship., transfer to Army raised - the question 
of whether or not the staff could continue to use Navy 
facilities. Agreement eventually was reached; FBIS 
continued in Navy quarters with other Navy facilities. 

Much .of the success, in keeping FBIS afloat was 
attributed to Russ Shepherd. Writing on 22"February 
1946, Ben Hall remarked that Shepherd "did his level 
best" to delay the liquidation procedure, and did get 
delays on two occasions while continuing to pressure 
the War, Navy, and State Departments to make a final 
decision. Hall added that transfer to the War Department 
was a recognition of the "need for radio monitoring in 

* Julian Behrstock wrote Phil Edwards on 19 March 1946 
describing the relationship of the Kauai station to 
the Army. Signals was to pay the costs. Office of 
Civilian Personnel would handle personnel and payroll 
problems. Personnel could be hired at once, and plans 
were in the w'orks to get a ceiling of 5 2 employees for 
Kauai and Guam. Total employment at the time was 38, 
with 8 more in process of being hired. Job 49-24, 

. CIA Records Center. 
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peacetime," but there' remained considerable uncertainty 
as to where FBIS "should be located permanently." 
Shepherd said on 4 January 1946 that FBIS had been 
"counted out definitely on two separate occasions, only , 
to be revived at the last gasp," and agreed that on 
these occasions very few gave it any chance to survive. 

There seems to have been one task assigned to FBIS 
by FCC that was never fully completed. FCC,_ on 12 

f 

September 19 45 adopted a proposal calling \ipon FBIS 
to prepare a history to be turned over to FCC, the 
Bureau of the Budget, National Archives, and the 
Library of Congress by the end of the year. Preparation 
of this history was mentioned several times, in cor- 
respondence during 1946, but the apparently completed 
document of 53 pages falls far short of being an ade- 
quate and fully documented history of these five years.* 


* The FCC resolution said: "The Director of FBIS should 

be instructed to produce a history of FBIS which should, 
(a) provide a summary account of the nature of its task, 
how it organized to perform its task, and, the nature of 
the service rendered to agencies; and (b) provide in 
some fullness an account of the procedures, techniques, 
and facilities developed for reception and monitoring 
of radio broadcasts. The aim should be to complete 
the project not later than 31 December 1945." History 
of FBIS, RC Job No. 54-27, Box 15, CIA Records Center. 
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FBI'S operations resumed on,. 2 January 1946 with 


few changes apparent. The staff was down to 275, 
slightly over half of the peak figure, but hopes were 
. high. Loss of personnel in PACOB since the spring of 
1945 had been about 20 percent, and in London it was 
at least that low. Most of the decrease was in 
Washington and Portland. Two field- correspondents 
attached to U.N. monitoring posts still were .serving 
FBIS --- Spencer Williams in New Delhi and Edward 
Berkman in Cairo. Shepherd immediately wrote to heads - - 
of all monitoring posts, and to Williams and Berkman, 
outlining developments and explaining • relations with 
the Army. There actually would be little- change in 
procedures, he said, but a more "intelligent job of 
monitoring" could be expected.* 

On 17 January 1946 , Shepherd announced the head- 
quarters organization. Ellis Porter would be Chief 
Editor, his primary function being to establish liaison 
with primary users of FBIS products and ascertain their 
needs. Gordon Goodnow would head the Publications 
Division, publishing the three Daily Reports and 

./* Shepherd attributed this hope of "better monitoring to. 
the fact that, as employees of the War Department, "we 
will have much closer connections with intelligence 
requirements." FBIS Records, National Archives. 



overseeing the Wire Service.. Philip K. Edwards would 
be Executive Officer to handle administrative detail 
internally and establish administrative liaison with 
the War Department. The same day Porter issued the 
first FBIS Target List, prepared after' conferences with 
FBIS subscribers. It was sent to all field and Head- 
quarters offices. . This first list contained five very 
general categories of information needed. by intelligence 
offices. The Target List was issued weekly . thereafter , 
signed at first .by Porter. By. 15 February 1946 the 
list had grown to 16 items and was signed by "R. F. 

v 

Ennis, Director Of Intelligence, MIS." Steady growth 
continued, and by 3 July 1946 the Target List contained 
22 items, many of them subjects that FBIS -was quite 
unlikely to obtain from broadcast monitoring. Field 
editors soon began to doubt the value of the Target 
List, but it remained. With transfer to the Central 
Intelligence Group (CIG) , the Target List was continued, 
signed at first by Richard B. Kline. 

■ Solution of Communications Problems 
The first noticeable gain for FBIS under War 
Department sponsorship was its incorporation into the 
Signal Corps communications system, which had undergone 
considerable growth and improvement during the war. 

FBIS communications in the Pacific, 51,000 words a day 
in August 1945, already were handled fully by the 

■r ' 
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military, but this was ,a special, case. The close and 
direct service given by FBIS in the field somewhat ' 
obligated the military; Signals had taken over FBIS 
transmissions between Honolulu and San Francisco because 
it felt this would be less confusing than to have FBIS 
telefax assigned communications channels. In the 
European theater, too, Signals already ..was handling 
part of the FBIS traffic, but in each case there had 
been a special reason to make it seem that by serving 

v A 

FBIS it was advancing the cause of the Armpd Forces. 

Now, as a division of the War Department, FBIS could 
insist that Signals was obligated to carry its traffic. 

It was in London that benefits of being in the 
Army communications system were most noticeable. Al- 
ready, by March 1945, FBIS London was sending more 
traffic via Signals than through Western Union (WU) . 

In February 1945 the FBIS contract with PW had been 
cancelled, with Signals .being used for the bulk "of 
routine copy and WU for more urgent material. The 
principal London complaint was that FBIS had to depend 
largely on OWI in its liaison with Signals. In a 
letter to Fred Brace in London on 13 March 1946, Ben 
Hall congratulated him on the noticeable improvement ! 
'"since transfer to the War Department. Now, he said, 

■the Washington office was getting copy directly through 
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a Pentagon hookup. Previously it. had- depended upon an 
OWI drop, as "FBIS had been forced to dep.ejnd on OWI 
to a considerable extent to get things done."* The 
United States Information Service (USIS) of State, 
which had replaced OWI, still filed copy Jointly with 
FBIS.** Brace informed the London staff on 11 April 
1946 that Signals was urging the office to file more 
copy. A minimum of 30,000 words a day was needed 
to justify the Cherbourg cable. As the USIS file had 
dropped to 7,500 words a day, FBIS should Send a 
minimum of 22,500. London editors could remember 
when they were cautioned to keep the file below 15,000 
words a day. 

Arrangement for use of the Cherbourg cable was 
reported by Brace on 18 February 1946. He' called it 
"the first fruits" of the transfer to the War Department. 
Previously, FBIS copy was filed to the USIS office in 


* This dependence on OWI did not disappear suddenly. A 
memorandum by Hall on 26 February 1946 outlined dif- 
ficulties in getting a duplex from the Pentagon so 
that traffic from Cairo could come directly and not 
have to go through 0W.I . It was not until March that 
arrangements were completed. Job 49-24, CIA Record 
. Center . 

** A Brace memorandum from London on 16 July 1946 reported 
that British. Major Eric Frampton had gone on the FBIS 
payroll at a cost of $4,500 yearly as of .1 July. Major 
Frampton had been In charge of USIS communications, and 
in the agreement for joint use of FBIS-USIS facilities 
in London, Frampton was transferred to FBIS. At this 
writing he still is in charge of FBIS communications 
in England. .Ibid, 
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Paris, then relayed to Frankfurt for transmission to 
the United States. A personnel shortage 'in the USIS 
office caused frequent delays. Much copy. had to be 
diverted to WU -at six cents a word. General' Van Voorst 
in London requested a direct cable from FBIS London to 
Frankfurt. This was unavailable, so Signals suggested 
alternatives, one of them being the line to Cherbourg 
and a direct relay from there to the United States . 

In June 1946, when Shepherd was in London, he and Brace 
made a trip to Frankfurt to discuss further improvements 
in FBIS communications, including the relay of Cairo 
copy . * 

Army Logistics Support 

Aside from communications, Army support for FBIS 
was in some instances more than satisfactory but in 
others left something to be desired. Supplies and 
equipment were easy to get. In August 1946 Shepherd 
appealed to the Army for, electric typewriters, which 
he said were "absolutely necessary for stencil cutting." 


* Insofar as Cairo communications were concerned, transfer 
to the War Department did not solve the problems. In a 
letter to Hall in, Cairo dated 10 October 1946 , Shepherd 
commended Hall on the progress he had made in Cairo, 
but described ACS copy as "a mess" when it reached 
Washington. He suggested that Hall file the most 
/ important 5,000 words a day via commercial facilities 
in spite of the cost, moving the remainder via ACS. 

. Job 51-13, CIA Records Center. 
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FBIS had ten in use, all of them purchased between 
January and November 1941. Since they often were 
used 24 hours a day, some had been in use the equiva- 
lent of 15 years and were hard to keep in repair. 

There was no problem in getting replacements from the 
Army. Phil Edwards suggested to field offices on 
21 May 1946 that it might be a good idea to stockpile 
supplies and equipment "to the extent we can do so 
without embarrassing our relations with the service 
commands." He explained that the War Department 
budget request for fiscal 1946-47 covered only personal 

7. 

services and communications funds to operate FBIS, 
with travel, supplies, and equipment to be "squeezed 
out" of various service departments. In case of 
transfer to another agency, he said, it might be. dif- 1 
ficult to find funds for supplies. In Washington, 
transport was assigned to Fort Myer.. . FBIS officials 
could call for Army cars for trips to see War Depart- 
ment officials. Silver Hill vehicles were sent to 
1 : ort Myer . for repair and maintenance. Similar services 
were available in the field. 

Behrstock informed Shepherd on 28 May 1946 that 
Fort Shatter had approved a building and improvement : 
plan for the Kauai station to cost up to $130,000. 

It included a new water system, enlargement of five 
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buildings , painting of all buildings inside and out, 
and other improvements. Behr stock -said the Army had 
considered complete replacement of all residences at 
a cost of $320., 000 , but had decided against that when 
it was learned FBIS had only a five^ear lease on its 
property. On the other hand , Behrstock complained ~~ 
vehemently on 3 September 1946 at the rent scale 
adopted by the Army for Kauai housing. FBIS employees 
had paid FCC a nominal rental, based on the size, of 
the house, and with little variation, as the houses 
were all very much alike. The Army sought to apply 
its own rental scale, based on salary. » This would 
have doubled the total rental, with some employees' 
having their rent tripled. An exception was made, 
and the old rental rates maintained. 

The Army policy arousing most dissatisfaction 
among FBIS employees was that regarding grades and 
-salaries. -All promotions and reclassifications were 
frozen pending investigations by War Department classi- 
fication analysts. Investigations were slow, and often 
the recommendations were considered unacceptable by 
many FBIS employees. War Department analysts, familiar 
with offices consisting primarily of clerical employees , 
invariably thought the average salary and grade for an 
±BIS office, consisting mainly of editors and monitors, 
was too high. .Many employees had been promised 
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promotions lorig- before, transfer to the War Department, 
and others had reason to think their positions would 
be raised to a higher classification. Months passed, 
■with promotions and classes remaining jfrozen . Writing 
to Brace on 17 May 1946, Edwards expressed sympathy 
for London staff members who had been promised home 
leave months before, and blamed "Army red tape" for 
the delay. 

In a memorandum on 7 March 1946,' just before 
starting his vacation, Shepherd assured employees the 
classification survey about to be completed would ' 
"cause no concern to the staff." He was overly opti- 
mistic. Number of positions approved by the Army 
was satisfactory — 160 for Headquarters and 128 in 
the field. This gave some room for expansion. The 
grades approved were considered unacceptable. A 
memorandum for Shepherd from Jesse Levitt on 27 March 
1946 denounced the cut of assistant chiefs in the 
Monitoring Department from CAF-11 to CAF-10 . Writing 
to Behrstock on 23 April 1946, Shepherd explained that 
classification analysts had .cut the Director's grade 
from CAF-15 to CAF-13 . The War Department agreed to 
a compromise. CAF-14 . Shepherd said he was appealing 
this to CSC. The highest grades he was confident of 
having approved for division chiefs, Shepherd continued 
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was CAF-13 . All positions had been cut one to two 
grades by the analysts, with a top of CAF-12 recom- 
mended for field station chiefs. A letter from Wally 
Klima on 2 August 19 4-6 complained bitterly at his cut 
in grade as chief engineer in the Pacific . from P-5 
to P-4, as recommended by a classification analyst . 
from Fort ' Shafter . She also had recommended cutting 
the PACOB Chief’s grade to CAF-12 and, the Chief Field 
Correspondent at Kauai to CAF-11, but had agreed to 
delay these cuts pending information from Washington. 

On the Chief Engineer’s cut she was adamant. The 
struggle over grades continued until after the take- 
over by CIG, and of course it still was several months' 
before changes were agreed to. 

Despite Shepherd’s 1945 promise that if FBIS were 
allowed to continue he would release its information 
to the domestic press and radio, the War Department 
soon vetoed that policy. Replying to a query .concerning 
the sending of Daily Reports to university libraries. 
Shepherd said on 13 June 1946 that a new. policy in 
effect on 15 June forbade distribution to any non-govern- 
mental office. During the 1946 summer months, Max R. 
Shohet , in charge of the Special Services Section, 
wrote letters daily explaining that FBIS was equipped 
to serve only the minimum needs of government agencies. 
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Replying to a letter from a LOOK magazine, writer on 
16 August 1946, Shepherd agreed that he could have 
access to Soviet broadcasts , but only with the under- 
standing that the source of the information not be 
divulged and that the practice -- opposed to general 

O'" 

policy -- would not be considered as a. precedent. 

A letter to various news writers and radiQ--com- 
mentators on 8 January 194 6 by General Hoyt S'. 
Vandenberg, head of CIA, explained that on 10, June 
1946 the War Department had discontinued distribution 
of the Daily Report to' private individuals and 
organizations. Under CIG sponsorship, he said, that 
•policy would be reversed. FBIS materials would be 
made available to the "American press and radio for 
use in the public interest." Because of budgetary 
limitations, he explained further, , the publications 
would for the present be sent to "radio and press 
organizations," not to individuals.* 


* The Vandenberg action was taken after full discussion 
'by FBIS and several CIG officials. An ORE memorandum 
dated 7 November 1946 discussed fully the pros and cons 
of releasing FBIS materials to the press and radio, 
decided that radio commentators and news correspondents 
. should have access, and recommended that the CIG 
Director "modify the present policy of suppression of 
FBIS reports." General Edwin L. Sibert , new head of 
the Office, -of Operations, endorsed this recommendation 
by ORE and others. On the day Vandenberg issued his 
order, Shepherd wrote to a number of universities and 
libraries saying that policy had been changed, and FBIS 
was turning over to the Library of Congress 36 copies 
of each Daily Report to be distributed. Job 54-27, 

Box 10, CIA .Records Center. 
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' Plans' for- Expansion ■ 

Writing to Ted Berkman on 4 January 1946 , Shepherd 
remarked that during the past six months of uncertainty 
there had been no planning for ..worldwide coverage by 
FBIS. Now it was necessary to review monitoring pos- 
sibilities of each station and analyze; requirements . 
Though Shepherd did not mention it in this letter, the 
first important move was to nail down the cooperative 
agreement with the BBC . It already was evident that 
BBC monitoring would continue, and access to its great 
wealth of information was such a demonstrated asset 
that FBIS must try to hold it. . Pragmatism dictated 
the first major effort to please BBC, and also to 
expand FBIS coverage. MOI had built up the Cairo 
monitoring post, under Major Frazer, to nearly 100 
employees. By the spring of 194$ it became evident 
—that MOI, like OWI , was on the way out of monitoring. 

As soon as MOI made public its intention to close down 
the Cairo operation, Shepherd moved to take it over. 
This pleased BBC, for though Cairo monitoring was 
"important to its users,- BBC could not even consider 
operating the post. Shepherd gave immediate assurances 
that BBC would have access to the Cairo monitored 
product , and could send as many editors as it wished 
to Cairo to select copy. The announcement that FBIS 






was ..taking over the Cairo post was made on 17 May 1946 , 
and as soon as arrangements- could be made, Ben Hall was 
sent there to run the station. 

Hall arrived in Cairo early ,o,n July 1946 , accom- 
panied by John Pfau, who had been an engineer in the 
Pacific and later headquarters administrative officer 
and attempted a reorganization in accordance with FBIS 
. methods and standards. He found it a difficult task. 

In a letter to Shepherd on 29 July, Hall described the 
horrible state" of the office, with "no work schedules," 
no liaison with communications, and "no effort to 
improve. Shortly after he arrived, copy delivered two 
days earlier was returned with the explanation that 
communications had been reorganized and the copy would 
have to be sent to Payne Field. Pfau found receiving 
equipment in a bad state of repair and the office poorly 
organized. Hall remarked that he and Ellis Porter had 
often wondered why Cairo needed so many typists j it was 
because monitors and translators could not or did not 
type. Everything was copied. 'On the other hand. Hall 
-found,, reception, good for heavy coverage, and a large 
number of intelligent •: and capable employees. He felt 
-that a ’good -monitoring station could be developed. 

In the summer of 1946, several FBIS bureau chiefs 
■ were called back to Washington to consider future plans . 
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Writing to Tom Weiss on 26 June, Julian Behrstock 
remarked that "if the question came up," he would 
recommend that the Guam station be moved to Tokyo. 

He had learned that postwar Japanese broadcasts 
repeated press articles, so in 1 Tokyo it would be 
possible to get the information without/monitoring. 
At the time both Kauai and Guam still, were devoting 
considerable effort to monitoring the Japanese S^adio . 
Behrstock had sufficient evidence that the subject 


would come up. In a letter on 19 February 1946, Ben 
Hall informed him that recommendations being con- 
sidered were expansion of Washington monitoring, ex- 

v. 

pansion of Latin American coverage, improvement of 
the London and Cairo offices, and the opening of 
another station farther out in the Pacific. Writing 
to Joseph Roop at Kauai on 15 February 1946, Hall 
reported that consideration was being given to reviving 
"the Analysis Section and the War Department had approved 
the idea.* ' 


* Shepherd continued to push for an ..analysis section and 
in a .memorandum for General Sibert on 5 November 1946 
reported that the need for a ce’ntz'al organization to 
prepare -studies on foreign propaganda had been well 
established, with both State and War approving the idea 
of -basing such a study on radio broadcasts. He esti- 
mated that to set up s.uch a unit FBIS would need 35 
personnel' and the cost would be $150,000. If analysis 
of the central press were added, the cost and size of . 
staff would.be several times that. Job 55-5, Box 5, 

CIA Records Center. 
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.The Washington talks, were held in early August 
194 6 . Projects considered 'included a monitoring 
post on Kyushu in Japan, another on Palawan in the 
Philippines. Only two definite 'moves were approved 
Behrstock was authorized to go to Tokyo to open a 
post, closing Guam; transfer of Portland to the San 
Fernando Valley in Los Angeles was agreed upon. 

The plan for postwar monitoring worked out by 
Hyneman’s committee in 1945 did not include a West 
Coast station, for Portland was to close' as soon as 
Pacific stations were operating fully.- Portland 
continued to monitor, covering many of the same 
sources as Kauai. Communications delays and break- 
downs from Kauai emphasized the value of rapid 
communications with the West Coast. Other consider- 
ations, such as refusal of some Portland and San 
Francisco employees to- transfer , and their biased 
'■criticism of -Kauai, gave Washington planners the 

i 

feeling that it would be simpler to operate on the 
West Coast than on the more remote Kauai. When 
establishment of a large monitoring station in Japan 
or the Philippines became feasible, critics of Kauai 
. convinced . Shepherd and others that a West Coast post 
should be retained, with Kauai closed. 

The obvious disadvantages of Portland remained. 
Very little consideration was given to keeping the 




station there. The next move, then, was to find 
another satisfactory. West Coast location. . Shepherd 
wrote Amory F. Penniwell , BRU chief at Portland, on 
12 June 1946, informing him that word had been 
received from OSS that the site .it. had used in the 
San Fernando Valley was a place of "superior" 
reception.* He was instructed to make tests of stations 

covered by Kauai at this site, especially to learn if 

\ 

• > 

reception were satisfactory on Communist Chinese Morse 
code from Yenan. Penniwell took a reception-testing 

f 

team to Reseda, the location in question, and reported 
the place was all OSS claimed it to be Bertha Anderson, 


* Althoxigh Shepherd did not mention it in this letter, 
it is apparent that the idea of moving to Reseda came 
from Portland originally, specifically from Penniwell. 

In a report to Shepherd dated 29 April 1946, Penniwell 
agreed that it would not do for FBIS to remain at 
Portland, and recommended a survey of a site in Southern 
California, 20 miles from downtown Los Angeles. Basing 
his forecasts on charts and the testimony from engineers 
■in the area, Penniwell declared that FBIS reception would 
be immeasurably better -- as much as 100 percent better 
in some categories. He. acknowledged that reception might 
be inferior to that of Portland on Russian broadcasts 
(ignoring the fact that Russian was becoming the material 
in greatest demand), but added that "present Portland 
reception is by far the worst we have experienced to date 
during the five years this station has been in operation. 
On 16 'May 1946 Philip K. Edwards , Portland Chief, asked 
Washington to authorize reception tests in Southern 
California by Penniwell and his assistant, Clyde M. 
Gregory. Job 49-24, CIA Records Center. 

** In a telephone conversation -- recorded -- between 

Penniwell in Reseda and Bertha Anderson in Portland on 
31 July 1946, the question of costs came up. Penniwell 
agreed that this would present a serious problem If FBIS 
. could not get equipment directly from Signals for the 
new project, but insisted that no matter what the cost 
it would be a good investment. Job 49-24, CIA Records 
Center. ■'* 




by then having, succeeded Edwards as Portland Chief 
wrote Penniwell- on 1 September 1946 relaying instructions 
that he should return to Portland, leaving an engineer ' 
in charge. She informed him that the War Department 
had approved transfer of funds to set up a new instal- 
lation, though Washington wanted the- survey to continue * 
On 9 October 1946 Mrs. Anderson wrote that- the Reseda 
station still had not been approved officially, though 
it probably would be soon, and forecast that transfer 
of Portland to Reseda would take place in about six 
months . 

Permanent Sponsorship of FB I S 
Though War' Department ‘officials were willing to 
take over FBIS to forestall its demise , they had no 
intention of retaining it permanently, a truth that 
apparently many Army officers in the field never 
realized, as they treated FBXS as an integral and 
permanent unit of the Department . In Washington , 

In spite of Penniwell’ s clear preference for Reseda, 
he continued the survey at 1 Washington insistence, 
making tests at a number of places in Southern Cali- 
fornia. In a memorandum for Pfau on 23 January 1947 
he declared that after a thorough search It had become 
clear that the Reseda site was the best one. The 
second-best, he said, was Camp Ord , near Monterey. 

The chief trouble with it was that it was "too far 
north. To take advantage of the fade"in and fade-out 
periods of the higher ‘ frequencies from the Orient, a 
"more southerly location' is desirable.". Another 
argument ad vane ed by Penniwell for selection of the 
Reseda site was that there seemed to be little likeli- 
hood of developments in the area that would interfere 1 
with monitoring. Job 54-27, Box 9, CIA Records Center. 



. FBIS officials recognized 'from- the first that War 
Department sponsorship- might be only temporary. That 
made them more determined to-resist recommendations 

for lower classifications issued .by War Department 

• ^ 

classification analysts and kept the .freeze on grades 
and salaries. Ben-Hall, writing 'on' 11 March 1946, 
said it was difficult to establish permanent ' policy 

i 

y. 

because FBIS might still be transferred to another 
agency, though he believed it would remain ..with the 
Army. Phil Edwards, in a letter dated 17 May 1946, 
said the status of FBIS was "still wrapped in un- 
certainty," not as to the permanence of monitoring, 
but as to its organizational' location. Many factors " 
still favored the State Department, he said. Edwards 
further informed Behrstock in a letter on 21 May 1946 
that there was a strong possibility of transfer to 
State about the end of the fiscal year. 

'"In January 1946, President Truman by executive 
order created the Central Intelligence Group (CIG) , 
which was expected to be a coordinating agency , in 
..essence the ..successor . to OSS. At the same time the 
"President created the National Intelligence Authority, 
■made up of representatives of the War, Navy, and State 
Departments and the President’s personal representative 

* t 

at that time Admiral Leahy. The National Security Act 

p ■ 
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of 1947 transformed these into the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) and the National Security Council (NSC) . 

One of the first tasks assigned to the new CIG was 
final disposition of FBIS. 0n-*^2 February 1946, Adm. 

Sidney W. Souers was handed a memorandum signed by 

■ t. 

Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 . 

The memorandum described the taking . over of ■ FBIS by 
the War Department , documenting the account with copies 
of Secretary Patterson's letter of 21 December 1945 
and Paul Porter’s reply of 27 December. It then 
declared it "inappropriate and outside the scope of 
its responsibilities" for the War Department to con- 
tinue to sponsor FBIS beyond the. end of the fiscal 
year -- 30 June 1946. Vandenberg proposed that CIG 
assume responsibility for selecting the "most appro- 
priate" government agency to .direct the service. A 
committee of five members, representing CIG and the 
remaining four members of the Intelligence Advisory 
Board (IAB) , was proposed to study the matter, decide 
what functions and facilities of ’FBIS should be 
continued in the national interest; what government 
agency should be assigned responsibility for continuing 
the operations; and the budgetary arrangements necessary 

C.I.G. 1, dated 25 February 1946. Vandenberg ' s memo- v 
randum is Enclosure B of the document. Organization 
and Management, History of FBIS, FBIS Executive Files. 
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^ e . proposal was unanimously approved by IAB, 
and the committee began its study.*- 

The committee recommended that FBIS remain with • 
the War Department. Its conclusions were that the 
work of FBIS was essential and should bp continued, 
but the operating organization should, be liquidated 
and a new one set up for two reasons T.BIS; publi- 
cations .circulated too generally to organizations 
and individuals, including some foreign agencies, and 
should be restricted to authorized intelligence offices 
of the U.S. Government ;** personnel of FBIS had not 
been properly screened for security. The committee 
found that War, Navy, State, or CIG could readily 
operate the monitoring service, but if it stayed 
under the War Department the only, action necessary 
would be the screening of employees. Any one of the 
others would have to add to the screening the setting 
-up of -administrative, budgetary, and communications 
facilities -- in other words, it would be better to 
remain with the War Department simply because War 
already was handling it. The report agreed that the 
. State Department had the greatest use for the product 

* C.I.G. Directive No. 2, dated 5 March 1946. Organi- 
zation and Management, History of FBIS, FBIS Executive 
Files . 

It is interesting to note that when General Vandenberg 
took over as head of CIG, this policy was reversed. 

■See page 292. 

v • 
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of monitoring, but did not ; explain why State should 
not. then , logically, take over the operation. As for 
CIG, the report stated that it should *g.ive direction 
to monitoring., but made a sharp distinction between 
"direction," which should be given centrally, and 
actual "operation."* 

* ; 

IAB approved the recommendations .of the ad hoc 
committee, but the War Department refused *tp accept 
it. It was no more anxious than State to keep FBIS 
as a permanent acquisition. It advanced the argument 
that one CIG function was to operate intelligence 
services when those services were used: by various 
intelligence organs. Therefore, operation of the 
monitoring service was properly a CIG function. In 
lieu of this, the War Department said, FBIS should 
be taken over by State, as the largest user of its 
services.** 

The State Department quickly replied , Its study 
showed, the memorandum said, that it was impractical 
for State to take over FBIS. State concurred in the 
original decision that FBIS should stay with the War 


C.I.G. 1/1, dated 26 April 1946. Discussion in com- 
mittee related as Appendix B. Organization and : 

Management, History of FBIS, FBIS Executive File. 

C.I.G. 1/2, dated 8 May 1946, signed by NIA Secretary 
James S. Lay. Organization and Management, History 
of FBIS, FBIS Executive File. 
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.Department, fit also approved the alternative of CIG's 
sponsoring directly the monitoring service and said 
it was willing to collaborate. ‘closely and support 
budget requests . The document further described the 
FBIS product as of great value and /recommended a 
"comprehensive program for relocation . of facilities" 
to improve coverage.* 

This completed the Gaston and Alphonse act. 
Shepherd notified field offices early in 'August that 
FBIS had been taken over by CIG on 31 ; July. FBIS 
personnel received information directly from CIG 
explaining the transfer.** On 31 October 1946 
Shepherd announced that transfer of personnel would 
be made on 3 November to CIG, "which has controlled 
FBIS operations for some time," with all transfers 
subject to Investigation and reallocation of grades 
after a survey.*** The notice bore the additional 


C.I.G. 1/3, dated 4 June 1946. The State Department 
memorandum, signed by William L. Langer and dated 
27 May 1946, is an enclosure. Organization and 
Management, History of FBIS, FBIS Executive files. 

Signed for the Director of Central Intelligence by 
Col. John Dabney, Assistant Executive Director, the 
document said that on 31 July the Director of Central 
Intelligence had "assumed control" of FBIS; that 
Theater and Army Commanders had been informed of the 
..change in . control , but would "continue to service FBIS 
installations as in the past"; and that the change in 
control did not imply any "important changes in FBIS 
personnel or interior administration at this time." 

Job 49-24, CIA Records Center. 

In the Pacific, actual transfer of personnel was not 
made until the end of 1946, so employees on Kauai and 
Guam were under the War Department exactly^ a year. 
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.information that the Foreign , Broadcast Intelligence' 
Service would immediately become the Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service (FBIS) , with all publications and 
letterheads changed accordingly. ^ 

The transfer was received with enthusiasm in 
Headquarters. Phil Edwards wrote Ben Hall in Cairo 
on 6 November 1946 that the transfer had brbught a 
. great deal of confusion, but "nothing like .the mess 
during the first few months under the War Department . " 
This was largely due, he said, to the fact that CIG 
administrative personnel were "high-grade intelligent 
men instead of che CA1— 3's and 4's we had to deal with 
in the War Department." They were cordial, too, "and 
act as though they were selling us something instead 
of resisting our maneuvers to put something over on 
them.* 

At first FBIS was placed under the Office of 
Collection and Dissemination (OCD), but was transferred" 
to the Office of Operations (00) near the end of 1946.** 


* Edwards reported approval for new tjssts in Japan and the 
Philippines, mentioned the possibility of a Frankfurt 
station, and said Gen. Sibert definitely would want to 
•move the Middle East station somewhere else if it could 
not stay in Cairo. He added: "CIG's advisory board is. 
now considering whether FBIS should be directed to under- 
take newspaper as well as radio reporting, and whether we 
should establish some sort of analysis division. It has 
cleared several hurdles already and seems likely to be. 
okayed. Job 51-13, CIA Records Center 
** CIG Administrative Order No. 22, dated 17 October 1946 , 
on setting up the Office of Operations. Organization 
and Management, History of FBIS, FBIS Becutive File 
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Gen. E. M. Wright, Executive for CIG, issued a 
memorandum on 19 November 1946 'defining the work of 
00 and listing four objectives for .FEES,: . r To monitor 
pertinent broadcasts of foreign nations ; 'prepare daily' 
transcripts of these broadcasts; distribute the in- 
formation in accordance with distribution lists 
approved by OCD; and "arrange for worldwide coverage 
through establishment of authorized field stations, 
and/or approved agreements, when necessary., with other 
national or foreign activities providing a -similar 
service." On 30 September 1946 Gen. Edwin L. Sibert, 
in charge of 00, was described by Shepherd in a letter 
to Behrstock as No. 2 man in CIG and "an enthusiastic 
supporter of monitoring," ready to fight necessary 
battles for FBIS. Sibert Issued 'a statement for FBIS 
personnel on 31 December 1946 welcoming them into, what 
he believed would be the "permanent home" of FBIS, 
Informing that the name. had been changed to the Foreign 
Broadcast Information Branch (FBIB) , and expressing 
confidence that they would "continue" to give valuable 
-support "to our Intelligence operations."* 


* On 2 January 1947 Sibert sent the following wire' 
-message to 'all field offices: "It is with great 

pleasure that I welcome FBIS into the 00 of CIG. 
For a long while I have been aware of the very 
substantial contribution made by your service to 
national intelligence. I have been aware, also, 
that for a long while FBIS has been an agency 
without a home. As a result, all of you have been 
• subjected to strain caused by uncertainty.^ It is 
(continued next page) 



Despite the generally hopeful outlook and 
enthusiasm of FBIS officials , 'transfer . from the 

‘ . . V- =- • ; i 9 

War Department to CIG was not entirely frictionless. 
The CIG Fiscal Office, in a wire to Joseph Roop on 
Kauai on 11 April 1946, pointed out that the agree- 
ment with the War Department failed to allow for 

A ’ \ 

reimbursements "for nonexpendable items op hand," 
and that any FBIS obligations outstanding at the 
time of the transfer, "contractual or otherwise," 
must be borne by the War Department. The result of 
i_his ruling was long drawn-out litigation concerning 
some obligations , and considerable hardship for some 
FBIS employees.* There also was some question 
regarding Army communications. The Signal Corps in 
a letter to CIG on 17 December 1946 informed that no 


(contd from footnote page 305) now my sincere belief 
that you have found a permanent home and a mother 
agency having your welfare at heart. As an indication 
of your new status, and that your agency has joined 
the Central Intelligence family, it has been desig- 
nated as the FBIB. Mr. Russell Shepherd has been 
designated Chief FBIB. The Director of Central 
Intelligence and I have confidence in Mr. Shepherd 
and are counting on continued support of your whole 
organization to our intelligence operations." Job 
54-27, Box 2, CIA Records Center. 

lor example. Park Mark, a Chinese monitor hired in 
San Francisco for work in Kauai, did not get his 
family and household goods transferred prior to the 
transfer. He paid the cost himself, and was nearly 
a year getting reimbursement. CIG claimed it was a 
War Department cost, but the War Department refused 
to accept tnis. Job 51-13, CIA Records Center. 
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curtailment of service to FBIS was anticipated in 
the Pacific, but FBIS traffic from Europe would be 
dropped by Signals early in the spring of 1947. 
Sibert protested this action, and in 'a, letter to 
the Director on 19 December 1946 requested that * 
IAB be called in to handle the matter . ¥, Signals 
never carried through with its threat, but "it did 
fail to provide satisfactory communications from 
Cairo. The high cost of commercial communications 
was a continuing problem there. 


* Sibert pointed out that European traffic to Washington 
•amounted to '40,000 words a day, which would cost a 
half million dollars via commercial channels for one 
year. Aside from Signals service, no other government 
communications were available. Job 54-27, Box 10, 

CIA Records Center. 


